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COMMENT. 

Che  Cuban  Question;    Taxation  of  Corporations;   Economics 

and  Education, 

"PROTECTIONISM  in  history  has  assumed  two  contrasted 
-^  and  in  a  measure  antagonistic  forms.  It  has  been  a  system 
of  local  or  class  commercial  privilege  designed  to  secure  monopoly 
profits  in  a  narrow  field  and  resulting  in  an  incredible  network 
of  local  tariffs  and  gild  restrictions.  It  has  also  been  a  national 
policy  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  great  commercial  units,  To 
substitute  the  national  or  imperial  system  for  the  local  system 
has  been  the  great  work  of  national  growth  in  modern  times. 

In  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  United  States  in  the 
eighteenth  and  in  Germany  in  the  nineteenth,  the  removal  of  an 
interior  network  of  tariffs  restricting  internal  commerce  enor- 
mously contributed  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  the  develop- 
ment of  national  spirit  and  the  building  up  of  national  power. 
Logically  and  historically  the  next  step  is  territorial  expansion. 
Colbert's  colonial  enterprises  were  the  sequel  of  his  internal 
policy,  the  acquisition  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
coast  followed  almost  inevitably  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mercial unity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  restless  reaching  out 
for  colonies  by  united  Germany  is  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  tariff  union  of  two  generations  ago. 

These  movements  in  the  main  have  been  dominated  by  the 
economic  principles  known  as  the  Mercantile  System.  The  ideal 
of  this  system  was  national  power  to  be  developed  by  a  broad- 
minded,  far-sighted  consistent  policy  of  commercial  legislation. 
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It  was  the  economic  counterpart  of  the  old  political  ideal  of 
benevolent  despotism,  and  under  such  a  system  of  government  it 
could  certainly  be  developed  more  consistently  and  harmoniously 
than  in  a  representative  democracy  where  clamorous  interests 
imperiously  hold  the  stop-watch  over  the  anxious  servants  of  the 
people. 

To  be  worked  advantageously  the  system  requires  continuity 
of  policy,  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  some  forecast  as  to 
the  future.  But  a  democracy  is  deficient  in  these  qualities  and 
its  attempt  to  act  the  part  chosen  by  the  benevolent  despots  of 
the  eighteenth  century  will  be  watched  with  fear  and  trembling. 
So  far  in  our  history  the  explicit  mandates  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution have  secured  a  continuity  of  policy  in  regard  to  free 
trade  throughout  the  area  of  the  United  States,  but  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  relaxed  this  restraint  and 
the  American  democracy  is  thrown  on  its  own  responsibility. 
Will  it  show  this  knowledge  of  the  past,  this  forecast  of  the 
future  and  this  continuity  of  policy  which  are  indispensable 
to  even  passable  success  in  building  an  empire? 

It  is  in  view  of  these  questions  that  our  Cuban  and  Philippine 
policies  have  a  painful  interest.  We  boast  of  our  unparalleled 
national  generosity  in  liberating  Cuba  and  dazzled  by  that 
achievement  our  eyes  seem  blinded  to  its  logical  consequences. 
Our  political  interests  have  imposed  upon  Cuba  a  partial  depend- 
ency upon  the  United  States.  We  have  severed  her  connection 
with  Spain  and  demanded  a  right  of  veto  over  any  diplomatic 
connection  she  may  aim  to  secure  with  any  other  power.  With 
her  economic  resources  and  her  necessities  we  are  familiar.  Under 
these  circumstances  how  will  our  conduct  and  policy  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  history  if  we  do  not  make  commercial  concessions 
to  her? 

We  shall  be  far  less  generous  than  monarchical  France,  which 
in  1778  gave  to  the  struggling  United  States  special  privileges 
of  trade  with  her  West  India  colonies.  We  shall  not  even  reach 
the  moderate  level  of  national  generosity  that  England  displayed 
toward  her  recently  revolted  colonies  in  regard  to  her  jeal- 
ously guarded  West  India  trade  in  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794.  To 
boast  of  delivering  Cuba  and  then  do  less  for  her  than  England 
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Tiling  to  do  for  us  a  century  ago — a  concession  which  we 
jected  because  it  seemed  so  little. — would  indeed  be  a  humilia- 
te) our  national  pride.     If  we  go  further  hack  and  compare 
demands   of  our  aggressive   protected   interests   with   the 
colonial  system  which  Americans  have  been  taught  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  regard  as  oppressive,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  an  English  colony  which  ever  was  by  English 
legislation  put  in  a  situation  so  unfavorable  for  its  economic  pros- 
perity as  Cuba  will  he,  if  reciprocity  is  dented. 

Perhaps  the  chief  count  brought  against  the  English  navigation 
11  is  that  the  Virginians  were  not  allowed  to  export  their 
tobacco  except  to  England,  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  protect 
the  colony,  Parliament  prohibited  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  tobacco-growing  was  relatively  as  well 
suited  there  as  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  is  here.  In  fact  the 
ooly  territory  subject  to  English  jurisdiction  whose  needs  were 
a  completely  ignored  as  it  seems  only  too  likely  that  those  of 
Cuba  will  be.  was  Ireland,  and  the  political  consequences  of  this 
instance  of  national  selfishness  may  well  give  us  pause* 

Those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  Spanish  colonial  policy,  which 
a  10  fervently  denounced  by  our  political  leaders,  have  only  too 
much  rea  pprehend,  that,  as  circumstances  seem  to  have 

r  army  to  imitate  General  Weyler,  domestic  interests 
drive  Congress  to  follow  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Coun- 
the  Indies      Under  the  lead  of  the  protectionism  of  that 
Spain,  to  secure  her  own  farming  and  grazing  and  the 
interest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  from  competition,  deliber- 
repressed  the  development  of  the  finest  grazing  and  agricul- 
area  then  easily  accessible  to  Europe — the  La  Plata  region* 
far  as  to  compel  all  the  trade  from  what  is  now 
South  America  to  be  limited  to  what  could  be 
over  land  across  the  Andes  to  Peru,  thence  to  Panama 
Spain*     <  nilar  character  with  this  baleful  mani- 

festation of  the  power  of  special  interests,  is  the  demand  of  the 
^ar  interest  that  having  fought  a  war  and  expended  mil- 
-  Ip  Cul>a  we  shall  leave  her  worse  off  eco- 
han  fche  was  before,  neither  giving  her  reciprocity  nor 
ing  her  t  n  it  elsewhere;   that  we  shall  refrain  from 
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developing  there  a  new  market  for  our  manufactures  by  promot- 
ing her  production  and  prosperity;  that  we  shall  forego  one  of 
the  most  inviting  fields  for  the  investment  of  American  capital 
and  refuse  her  that  economic  regeneration  which  has  come  to  our 
own  South;  that  we  shall  pursue  a  policy  which  will  plant  the 
same  seeds  of  resentment  so  blindly  sowed  by  England  in  Ireland 
and  thus  develop  a  political  animosity  that  will  either  prevent 
annexation  or  make  it  in  the  end  far  more  dangerous  than  it 
would  be  naturally. 

In  taking  such  a  position,  the  new  protectionism  deserts  the 
standard  of  national  power  and  expansion,  and  reverts  to  the  type 
of  the  local  and  provincial  protectionism  which  fettered  the  life  of 
Europe  in  earlier  days  and  which  applied  on  a  grand  scale  made 
the  Spanish  policy  seem  decrepit  and  grotesque.  If  it  should 
win,  the  new  protectionism  will  blight  the  future  of  American 
expansion  and  make  it  but  a  repetition  with  variations  of  the 
follies  and  lost  opportunities  of  Spanish  colonial  history.  We 
Shall  lay  cables,  build  and  subsidize  ships,  make  roads  and 
railways  and  dig  canals  to  promote  production  and  exchange, 
and  then  by  tariffs  endeavor  to  restore  in  some  measure  the 
obstructions  to  the  interchange  of  commodities  that  have  been 
so  laboriously  removed. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  so-called  "Connecticut  method" 
of  taxing  railroads  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  not  only  among 
economists,  but  also  among  those  who  are  frequently  supposed  to 
be  more  "practical"  in  their  aims  and  proposals.  This  is  not 
because  the  Connecticut  method  is  ideally  just,  but  because  it 
succeeds  in  avoiding  many  of  the  legal  and  economic  difficulties 
which  beset  the  taxation  of  corporations.  A  recent  tax  confer- 
ence of  Pennsylvania  proposed  the  substitution  of  the  Connecticut 
plan  for  the  plan  in  force  in  that  State,  and  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  recommends  a  similar  scheme  for 
the  taxation  of  all  corporations.  Connecticut  taxes  railroads 
on  a  valuation  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  and 
total  indebtedness,  and  the  Commission  recommends  that  "cor- 
porations, public  service  and  other  be  taxed  by  State  boards, 
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at  rates  fixed  by  legislation,  upon  the  value  of  their  franchises 
ng  to  the  actual  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonded 
debts,  less  the  value  of  their  real  estate  assessed  locally,  and 
that  the  real  estate  owned  by  them  be  taxed  locally  as  other  real 
estate  is  taxed/1  This  does  not  provide  for  the  taxing  of  the 
floating  debt,  but  the  principle  is  much  the  same.  The  two  chief 
points  of  difference  are  ( 1 )  that  this  basis  of  taxation  is  recom- 
mended for  all  corporations,  and  (2)  that  the  real  estate  is  taxed 
1  -cally.  Objections  might  easily  be  raised  against  both  of  these 
suggestions.  There  are  at  least  strong  arguments  for  the  opinion 
that  the  attempt  to  secure  uniform  taxation  of  all  corporations 
should  he  abandoned  in  favor  of  special  taxes  on  particular 
classes. 

In  any  case  it  is  well  to  recognize  what  the  strong  points  of 
the  Connecticut  method  are*  at  least  as  applied  to  railroads. 
In  the  first  place  it  reaches  the  real  value  of  the  property,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  practically  determined.  Secondly,  it  is  in  theory 
a  ''property  tax"  and  so  avoids  the  legal  difficulties  of  a  tax  on 
receipts  (which  arise  whenever  interstate  commerce  is  taxed), 
and  also  the  difficulties  of  a  tax  on  "franchise"  (which  arise 
from  the  fact  that  strictly  a  state  cannot  tax  the  franchise 
of  a  foreign  corporation).  The  language  of  the  Commission 
specifies  a  tax  on  the  "value  of  their  franchises,"  but  the  phrase 
is  so  vaguely  used  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  Com- 
mission intended  to  be  the  theory  of  the  tax.  Thirdly,  since  the 
tax  is  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  corporation,  the  tax-paying 
capacity  represented  by  the  bonds  is  reached,  and  this  was  the 
chief  reason  for  the  Pennsylvania  proposal,  since  in  that  State 
the  "tax  on  loans1  reaches  only  the  resident  bondholder. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  tax  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though 
the  value  of  the  bonds  is  reached,  the  tax  falls  on  the  stockholder 
is  nnt  divided  between  stockholders  and  bondholders  as  it 
should  be;  nor  until  this  plan  becomes  general  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  any  shifting  takes  place  through  the  interest  rate.  If, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  recent  Oregon  case  of  the  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  v.  Multnomah  Co.  (169  U.  S.,  421),  is  a 
virtual  overruling  of  the  Foreign  Held  Bonds  case,  a  modification 
of  the  Connecticut  method  to  secure  greater  justice  in  this  direc- 
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lion  may  be  possible.  The  recent  proposals  of  Professor  Selig- 
man.  Professor  Walker  and  others,  are  very  interesting,  but 
require  a  greater  change  of  existing  methods,  in  the  way  of 
federal  action,  than  is  likely  to  be  feasible  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
meantime,  something  approximating  the  Connecticut  plan  seems 
to  offer  the  most  practical  results. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  year  three  important  events  have 
taken  place  in  the  educational  world,  each  one  of  which  would 
hold  the  attention  of  the  public  for  a  long  time  to  come,  were  we 
not  so  surfeited  with  novelties  and  surprises  that  we  cannot  give 
to  current  events  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  The  year 
began  with  the  announcement  of  the  founding  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  by  the  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the  endowment 
of  research.  The  plan  of  the  Institution  is  not  to  create  a  new 
university  which  will  compete  in  the  same  field  with  the  older 
ones,  but  to  aid  all  scientific  research,  whether  carried  on  at  a 
university  or  independently.  We  had  hardly  recovered  from  our 
surprise  at  the  munificence  and  breadth  of  this  gift,  when  the 
publication  of  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  made  known  his  bequest 
of  about  ten  million  dollars  to  be  devoted  to  scholarships,  the 
recipients  of  these  scholarships  being  drawn  from  the  English 
colonics,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  Germany,  and  being 
entitled  to  pursue  their  studies  at  Oxford.  Last  of  all  has  come 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  at 
Athens,  Georgia,  together  with  the  announcement  of  a  gift  of 
one  million  dollars  by  Mr.  John  Rockefeller  to  be  used,  not  as  an 
endowment,  but  for  any  purpose  which  may  seem  wise  to  the 
General  Education  Board  created  to  administer  it. 

These  three  movements  have  the  one  thing  in  common,  that 

MY  are  expected  to  have  an  economic  as  well  as  an  educational 

ftrlniT     M*\  Carnegie's  gift  is  expected  to  ultimately,  if  not 

MNtriiatcty,  aid  American  captains  of  industry  in  their  com- 

M»lHl  over  the  means  of  production  and  American  statesmen  in 

ikttr  dealings  with  social  problems.     Mr.  Rhodes'  bequest  is 

^Minted,  by  creating  a  fraternal  feeling  between  the  different 

the  Teutonic  race,  to  aid  them  in  their  industrial 
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conquest  of  the  world  through  the  utilization  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  while  not 
concerning  itself  exclusively  with  industrial  education,  could  not 
fail  to  have  that  form  of  training  constantly  forced  upon  its 
attention  and  to  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  the  economic  virtues  uf  industry,  skill,  and  thrift  must  be  the 
basis  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  backward 
elements  of  the  South,  whether  white  or  black. 

Of  these  three  great  designs,  that  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  the  most 
ambitious,  we  might  say  dramatic,  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
the  means  which  it  adopts  to  carry  out  its  aims  seem  singularly 
inadequate.  The  English  universities  are  by  no  means  unknown 
to  American  students,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Americans  who  are 
abundantly  able  to  visit  them  if  they  desire.  The  fact  that  so 
few  students  go  to  England  while  so  many  go  to  Germany,  is 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  find  what  they  want  in  the  latter 
country  and  do  not  find  it  in  the  former.  The  offer  of  a  scholar- 
ship which  is  restricted,  not  only  to  England  but  to  a  single  one  of 
her  universities,  while  it  may  give  to  American  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  most  pictures- 
que and  attractive  of  university  towns,  does  not  seem  adequate  to 
draw  those  who  are  going  to  he  leaders  of  thought,  while  the  men 
of  action  are  quite  likely  to  have  their  influence  at  home  impaired 
rather  than  strengthened  by  a  long  residence  abroad*  And  if 
those  who  go  should  chance  to  be  disappointed  in  what  they  find, 
or  not  be  received  with  the  consideration  which  they  expect,  it  is 
ssible  that  what  was  meant  to  be  a  bond  of  sympathy 
may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  irritation.  The  success  of  the  plan 
must,  in  short,  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  effect  on  Oxford 
itself  and  upon  the  spirit  in  wfhich  that  university  discharges  its 
share  of  the  trust, 

The  Carnegie  Institution  is  in  some  respects  even  broader  than 
the  Rhodes  scholarships,  for  it  does  not  confine  its  benefaction 
to  one  university,  or  to  one  race  of  people.  Even  research  in 
foreign  countries  may  enjoy  the  support  of  its  funds,  and  in  the 
short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  incorporation,  January  4th, 
under  the  energetic  and  tactful  guidance  of  Dr.  Gilman,  many 
promising  lines  of  research  have  already  been  blocked  out 
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In  the  case  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  while 
the  field  is  less  ambitious,  the  means  are  more  direct  and  have 
been  tested  by  experience.  The  Conference  recently  held  is  the 
fifth  of  the  series.  The  effect  of  the  previous  meetings  and  of 
the  agitation  which  they  have  inspired  are  already  visible. 
Several  of  the  governors  of  southern  states  as  well  as  superin- 
tendents of  education  and  other  officials,  have  declared  themselves 
emphatically  in  favor  of  universal  education  for  the  blades  as  well 
as  for  the  whites.  The  novel  and  liberal  contribution  to  the  cause 
made  by  Mr.  Ogden,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  in  the 
shape  of  an  excursion  through  the  southern  states,  has  already 
shown  its  results.  It  is  impossible  for  people  from  the  North 
and  from  the  South  to  meet  as  they  did  on  his  special  train,  to 
visit  together  the  class-rooms  and  workshops  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities, to  discuss  educational  problems  in  formal  and  informal 
meetings,  without  better  understanding  and  appreciating  each 
other.  The  movement  thus  acquires  more  than  an  educational 
importance.  It  contributes  powerfully  towards  the  political  unity 
of  the  nation  and  aids  in  the  economic  regeneration  of  the  South. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  IN  GERMANY. 


MOST  of  the  states  of  Europe  are  suffering  at  the  present 
time  under  an  unusually  severe  crisis,  Russia  and  France, 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  German  Empire.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  crisis  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  Russia  is  more 
severe  than  in  the  German  Empire;  nevertheless  the  interest  in 
the  severe  depression  of  German  industry  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  economic  decline  in  other  countries.  This  is  explained 
by  the  greater  importance  to  the  world's  commerce  of  Germany's 
industry,  trade  and  navigation.  Germany  has  become  today, 
together  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  world's  market,  in  which  her  position  is  far 
more  important  than  that  of  the  other  states  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. It  is  not  only  this  fact,  however,  which  makes  the 
present  situation  in  Germany  so  much  more  interesting  to  the 
general  public,  but  above  all  the  extraordinarily  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Germany's  productive  capacity  in  the  five  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  crisis.  Even  if,  in  comparison  with  the 
fabulous  development  of  industry  and  the  great  capital  con- 
centration in  the  United  States,  the  development  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  does  not  seem  so  extraordinary;  yet,  compared  with 
the  slower  development  of  the  states  of  Continental  Europe  and 
with  the  stationary  condition  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany's  importance  as  a  powerful  industrial  and  commercial 
state  seems  especially  great.  The  history  of  Germany's  develop- 
ment as  a  great  industrial  power  is  comparatively  recent.  The 
quickest  development  indeed  has  gone  on  in  the  years  since  1895. 
Immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  crisis  Germany 
displayed  to  an  astounded  world  her  extraordinary  position  in 
the  field  of  productive  labor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
An  observing  reporter  at  that  time  made  the  following  statement, 
although  moved  perhaps  by  patriotic  feeling  to  exaggerate  Ger- 
man achievements,  and  to  minimize  the  competition  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  which  countries  did  not  take  so  important 
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an  interest  in  the  Paris  Exposition:  "In  Paris  our  locomotives 
and  automobiles,  our  steam  boilers  and  our  machinery  for  the 
production  of  power  and  electricity,  and  for  wood  and  metal 
working,  surpass  the  competition  of  the  English  and  Americans. 
Our  chemical  industry  makes  an  exhibition  which  no  other  land 
can  rival.  The  department  for  shipbuilding  and  navigation  dis- 
plays the  extraordinary  position  of  these  two  branches  of  German 
economic  activity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  departments 
for  the  production  of  works  of  art,  of  furniture,  of  silverware 
and  bronzes,  and  in  connection  with  these,  of  ceramics,  of  toys 
and  illustrations.  Not  less  imposing  is  the  exhibition  of  optical 
instruments  and  scientific  apparatus." 

Even  if  one  takes  this  judgment  as  colored,  it  still  remains 
undoubtedly  true  that  Germany  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  proved 
herself  an  industrial  power  of  the  first  order.  How  greatly 
different  was  this  exhibition  of  industrial  capacity  from  the 
wretched  showing  made  at  the  London  World  Exposition  of 
1 85 1.  A  tremendous  revolution  has  taken  place  in  German 
industry  since  that  time.  A  great  number  of  large  cities  and 
metropolitan  cities  have  arisen,  and  the  population  has  undergone 
a  process  of  great  shifting  and  rearrangement.  Well  known  as 
these  facts  are,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  give  a  statistical 
proof  of  this  development  on  the  basis  of  early  figures.  So  far 
as  statistics  are  concerned,  we  can  make  comparison  only  between 
the  conditions  of  German  productivity  in  the  years  1882  and 
1895,  in  which  years  admirable  occupation  and  industrial  cen- 
suses were  taken  in  the  German  Empire.  But  although  this 
comparison  is  unsatisfactory  to  show  Germany's  industrial  devel- 
opment completely,  it  fully  suffices  to  prove  one  important  devel- 
opment, viz. :  that  the  German  Empire  has  passed  from  the  ranks 
of  the  agricultural  states  into  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  states.  Almost  the  entire  surplus  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  has  gone  into  industry,  trade  and  trans- 
portation, while  the  number  of  the  agricultural  population  has 
remained  practically  stationary.  From  1882  to  1895  the  total 
population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  increased  by  three 
million  one  hundred  thousand,  that  is,  by  17.8  per  cent.  Of  this 
great  increase  the  number  accredited  to  agriculture  represents  an 
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increase  of  only  0*7  per  cent,  while  in  manufactures,  mining  and 
the  building  trades  the  increase  is  29,5  per  cent.;  in  trade  and 
transportation  48.9  per  cent 

To  nuke  3  different  comparison,  in  the  year  1882,  43,38  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  and 
forestry,  in  1895  only  36.19  per  cent.  The  agricultural  popu- 
lation increased  only  from  8.24  million  to  8.29  million;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  population  engaged  in  industry,  mining  and  the 
building  trades  increased  from  6.40  million  (33*69  per  cent) 
to  8,28  million  (36,14  per  cent).  Still  more  rapid  was  the 
increase  of  the  population  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
1  1.57  million  (8.27  per  cent)  to  2.34  million  (10.21  per 
I  Since  the  year  1895  the  increase  in  industrial  popul a1 
and  the  decrease  in  agricultural  population  have  both  continued 
in  a  marked  degree.  Even  though  we  cannot  establish  this  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  census  of  occupations,  it  is  nevertheless 
prmed  l»y  die  increased  population  of  the  great  cities  and  of  the 
industrial  and  mining  districts,  and  by  the  increasing  complaint 
of  the  landholders  over  the  lack  of  labor  and  the  increasing 
>yment  of  foreign  tramp  labor  in  German  agriculture,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  population  drawn  into  the  great  cities;  a 
movement  which  represents  a  continuous  change  of  occupation 
on  the  part  of  large  classes  of  the  population  formerly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  now  going  over  into  industrial  pursuits. 

In  the  same  way  the  rapid  transition  to  the  position  of  an 

industrial  state  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  steam  power 

employed  in  industry.     The  great  number  of  electrical  works 

which  have  been  established  since  the  year  1895,  the  great  use 

of  ga*t  petroleum,  naphtha  and  other  motor  engines  illustrate 

the  same  fact     From  the  14th  of  June,  1895,  to  the  1st  of  April, 

,,  the  number  of  motors  in  Prussia  increased  by  one-third, 

their  average  capacity  by  one-sixth.     Similarly  during  this 

4  the  number  of  fixed  engines  in  Prussia  increased  in  the 

of  23  to  31,  the  number  of  movable  steam  engines  in  the 

.1.  the  number  of  marine  engines  in  the  relation 

of  255  to  $2$.     Total  power  employed  in  industry  was  estimated 

for  all  Germany  in  1895  at  3.4  million  horse  power,  and  at  the 

time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  at  five  million  horse  power.     A 
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similar  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  machinery.  To 
take  only  a  few  examples:  from  1875  to  *895  the  metal  cutting 
machines  increased  647  per  cent.;  wood-cutting  and  planing 
machinery  432  per  cent.;  grist-mill  machinery  357  per  cent; 
pug-mills  343  per  cent.;  saw-mill  machinery  232  per  cent.; 
printing  presses  228  per  cent. 

The  greatest  advance  has  come  in  the  growth  of  industry  on 
a  large  scale,  especially  (next  to  mining,  in  which  it  had  already 
appeared  earlier),  in  the  chemical,  textile  and  machine  industries, 
and  in  the  paper  industry.  Establishments  have  grown  constantly 
larger  and  factories  with  more  than  a  thousand  laborers  are  no 
longer  exceptions.  In  fact,  establishments  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  laborers  are  no  longer  isolated  instances. 

Such  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  German  Empire,  however,  has  been  possible  only  under  a 
favorable  commercial  policy  which  encouraged  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing export.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  population 
hitherto  dependent  on  heavy  imports  and  creating  a  great  demand 
for  manufactured  products,  an  industrial  development  was  possi- 
ble which  should  confine  itself  for  many  years  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market  alone,  but  in  Germany  the 
industrial  development  of  all  available  powers  and  resources  was 
possible  only  through  the  export  of  commodities  on  a  large  scale. 
The  consumption  power  of  the  German  people,  in  the  short  time 
of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  German  Empire  to  an 
industrial  state  of  the  first  order,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  commodities.  Consequently  we  find 
a  close  connection  between  the  position  of  Germany  as  a  great 
industrial  power  and  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties  which 
Germany  has  followed  since  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  Ger- 
man trade  has  been  able  to  steadily  conquer  new  markets  for 
German  industry;  everywhere  the  German  merchant  has 
appeared  as  the  pioneer  of  German  industry;  and  ever  louder 
have  become  the  complaints  of  other  peoples,  even  of  the  English, 
of  the  increasing  intensity  of  German  competition.  The  aston- 
ishing expansion  of  German  exports,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  crisis,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  1898 
*»nd  1899.     In  the  former  year,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals, 
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the  exports  amounted  to  3,757,000,000  marks;  in  the  following 
year  to  4,207,000,000  marks.  But  even  this  huge  export  was  not 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  warehouses  of  Germany.  The  increase 
action  surpassed  the  exports,  and  could  not  be  balanced 
by  an  increased  home  consumption. 

The  employment  of  German  labor  during  this  period  of  pros- 
perity  increased  rapidly.  Although  we  have  accurate  statistics 
a  few  branches  of  production,  we  learn  from  the  reports 
of  factory  inspectors  that  German  industry  had  to  contend  con- 
stantly with  a  severe  labor  famine,  and  this  despite  the  large 
number  who  went  over  into  industry  from  agriculture,  and  des- 
pite the  marked  immigration  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Denmark,  The  statistics  of 
employment  bureaus  show  that  the  supply  of  labor  remained 
regularly  behind,  and  frequently  far  behind,  the  demand.  From 
1895  to  1899  the  number  of  men  employed  in  charcoal  burning 
eased  ffOin  27,476  to  44,745;  in  iron  mining  from  33,556 
10,917,  In  the  German  shipbuilding  trade  there  were 
employed  in  1895  20,104  laborers,  in  1900  more  than  double  this 
Dumber,  40,808*  On  the  other  hand,  German  emigration,  which 
is  of  vast  importance,  not  only  for  our  own  country  but  also 
for  the  countries  to  which  the  emigrant  stream  flows,  has  been 
materially  reduced  during  the  era  of  prosperity. 

Tc«r,                                      Emigrant*  in  iltoutandv  Emigrant!  per  ioohooo. 

l88l . 221  486 

1882.-- . 204  445 

1891 120  241 

1892 116  231 

1897 -■  25  46 

1898 22  41 

l895» .-  24  44 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  found  naturally  in  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  which  has  given  the  German  laborer  a  chance 
to  earn  his  bread  in  his  own  country.  While  the  emigration 
out  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population 
was  insignificant,  the  social  migration  within  the  country,  and 
the  shifting  of  population  within  our  own  borders,  was  most 
important,  especially  the  absorption  of  the  whole  increase  in 
population  by  the  large  cities  and  industrial  districts,  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  relative,  and  sometimes  absolute,  decrease  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  From  the  single  province  of  Posen  migrated 
in  the  year  1899,  44,323  workmen,  whose  places  were  taken  by 
15,912  immigrants  from  foreign  countries;  about  two-thirds 
from  Russia  and  one-third  from  Austria-Hungary.  The 
"western  movement"  has  been  as  marked  a  feature  in  the  German 
Empire  in  the  last  ten  years  as  formerly  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  movement  has  been  due  to  the  certainty  of 
steady  employment,  even  in  the  winter  season,  the  high  wages 
paid  to  urban  laborers  compared  with  the  wages  in  agriculture, 
and  the  steady,  if  slow,  increase  of  urban  wages,  the  development 
of  the  transportation  system,  and,  not  least  important,  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  population  through  the  general  military  duty  which 
has  brought  the  country  youth  into  the  city  and  taught  them  new 
needs.  These  factors  increase  more  and  more  the  desire  of  the 
rural  population  to  escape  the  unfavorable  labor  conditions  under 
which  they  work  throughout  the  year,  and  to  shake  off  their  com- 
plete dependence  upon  the  agricultural  employer,  and  the  monot- 
ony of  country  life;  to  secure  in  the  cities  continuous  employ- 
ment, restricted  labor  time,  the  right  of  coalition  and  various 
comforts  which  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  agricultural  district, 
where  the  labor  contract  is  still  determined  by  patriarchal  and 
feudal  tradition. 

We  get  a  further  measure  of  this  period  of  prosperity  in  the 
condition  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  Empire,  which  have  rapidly 
increased  both  in  number  of  members  and  in  activity.  On  this 
point  we  have  the  following  statistics :  The  number  of  modern 
trade  unions  in  Germany,  that  is,  labor  organizations  united  in 
the  general  Trade  Union  Commission,  the  leaders  of  which 
belong  to  the  Social  Democratic  party,  had,  in  1895,  255>922 
members,  in  1899  580,473,  and  in  1900  680,427.  That  is,  the 
number  of  members  has  increased  by  165  per  cent  since  the  year 
1895,  and  by  17.23  per  cent,  since  1899.  Out  of  58  trade  unions, 
54  showed  an  increase  from  1899  to  1900,  only  four  a  decrease. 
If  we  look  at  the  relations  of  these  trade  unions  in  certain  other 
lights  we  discover  that  the  expenditure  for  strikes  increased  from 
881,738  marks  in  1897  to  2,121,918  marks  in   1899,  and  to 

625,642  marks  in  1900. 
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The  increased  contributions  of  the  individual  unions  are  shown 
as  follows  in  per  capita  contributions  per  week : 


1695  190a 

Building  Trades 10  pf  ♦  15  pf . 

Coopers.... o  14 

Brewers * ....  18  30 

Bookbinders —  -25  35 

Roofers ..,..15  ao 

Moulders .30  30 

Glaziers ......  ,15  25 

Dockers 9  18 


*%5  »9» 

Woodworkers 1 5  pf .  25  pf . 

Confectioners  ......  15  30 

Lithographers 20  40 

M  etal  wor  kers . . 20  30 

Millers .......14  20 

Smiths  , 15  25 

Upholsterers  » 15  25 

Textile  workers jo  jo 


These  figures  show  the  growth  of  only  one  class  of  unions, 

though  other  classes  have  also  shown  an  increase.     Besides  the 

central  organizations  there  are  local  unions,  in  which,  however, 

the  advance  has  not  been  material,  and  which  are  not  of  great 

importance  in  any  case.     Their  total  membership  in  1899  was 

only   15,946.     The  Hirsch  Duncker  unions  have  made  greater 

.  the  members  increasing  from  86,777  in  1899  to  91,661 

in   1900.     The  most  noteworthy  advance  has  been  that  of  the 

Christian  unions,  which,  before  the  era  of  prosperity,  were  unim- 

int,  and  existed  in  only  a  few  trades.     The  membership  of 

these  unions  reached  159,770,  an  increase  of  47,610  over  the 

previous  year.     Besides  the  unions  above  mentioned  there  are 

DUS   other  independent    organizations,      Taking  all   unions 

together*  we  get  a  total  membership  of  995,435  in   1900,  an 

increase  of  131,085,  or  15.16  per  cent,  in  one  yean 

These  figures  show  that  the  decided  increase  of  trade  unions 
which  continued  from  year  to  year  during  the  whole  period  of 
verity  showed  no  abatement  in  1900,  the  year  in  which  the 
boom  reached  its  highest  point,  but  in  which  also  the  crisis  began; 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that  up  to  1900  the  fear  of  disaster  had 
become  by  no  means  universal  Indeed,  to  the  middle  of  that 
year  many  industries  continued  unabated  the  great  strain  of  pro- 
duction, and  in  many  districts  there  was  no  sign  of  crisis  at  all. 
re  these  signs  did  appear  they  were  looked  upon  as  local 
disturbances  which  would  soon  pass  by. 

The  development  during  these  few  years  of  prosperity  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  statistics  of  strikes.  In  1892  there  were  only 
73  strikes;   in  1896,  483;  in  1898,  985;  in  1899,  976;   in  1900, 
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shorten  the  tabor  time,  though  a  demand  in  this  direction  has 
been  put  to  the  front  in  the  program  of  the  German  labor  unions. 
Especially  in  the  metal  industry  and  in  allied  trades,  the  employ- 
ers were  able  to  hold  fast  to  the  ten-hour  day  despite  all  the 
attacks  of  the  unions  even  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  business 
-ure.  In  fact,  this  very  pressure  required  an  extension  of 
the  labor  time  through  much  over-time  and  night  labor.  This, 
of  course,  meant  increased  wages  for  labor;  but,  even  apart  from 
extra  hours,  wages  were  commonly  advanced,  especially  for 
unskilled  labor,  the  scarcity  of  which  was  especially  felt.  In  certain 
trades,  especially  in  the  building  trade,  the  laborers  were  able  to 
fix  a  large  number  of  wage  schedules,  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
mon scale,  through  collective  bargaining,  and  to  keep  this  advan- 
tage even  into  the  period  of  depression.  But  in  other  industries, 
especially  those  in  which  the  expansive  movement  was  most 
noticeable,  all  efforts  at  securing  common  wage  scales  were  futile, 
especially  in  the  metal  industry,  in  which  are  found  the  strongest 
labor  unions  in  the  German  Empire-  Medium  industries  and 
small  industries,  of  which  a  large  number  are  still  found  in  the 
building  trades  and  the  wood-working  trades,  were  in  a  weaker 
position  to  oppose  the  demands  of  the  unions  during  this  period. 
All  the  more  noticeable  was  the  effective  opposition  in  the  large 
industries,  in  which  the  employers,  despite  the  rush  of  orders, 
were  able  to  withstand  al!  demands  for  dealings  with  the  labor 
union,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  ignore  their  existence  altogether. 
Despite  the  otherwise  modern  organization  of  these  industries, 
in  their  relations  to  their  workmen,  throughout  the  whole  boom 
period,  they  held  strictly  to  the  patriarchal  idea  of  being  "mas- 
ter in  one's  own  house/' 

1 1  we  now  attempt  to  give  a  brief  picture  of  German  develop- 
ment for  a  longer  period  than  that  covered  by  the  above  com- 
parisons, we  get  the  following  figures,  which  are  truly  astounding 
from  the  point  of  view  of  European  standards:  From  1872  to 
1900  the  population  of  the  German  Empire  increased  from  41,4 
n  to  564  million;  exports  of  commodities  more  than 
drmbled,  increasing  from  2,321  to  4753  million  marks.  Still 
greater  was  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system,  from  22,596 
to  48,989  kilometers.     All  these  figures  of  growth  are,  however, 
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thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  following:  The  net  earnings  of 
the  railroads  increased  four-fold,  that  is,  from  298  to  1,200  mil- 
lion marks,  and  the  volume  of  shipping  increased  more  than 
five-fold,  from  344>586  registered  tons  in  1872  to  1,969,238 
registered  tons  in  1900.  The  value  of  all  property  in  Germany, 
real  and  personal,  in  the  year  1900  was  estimated  at  201  billion 
marks,  so  that  in  this  regard  Germany  stands  next  to  England 
(with  her  290  billion  marks)  and  France  (with  her  245  billion 
marks)  and  has  every  prospect  of  passing  France  soon  and  Eng- 
land within  a  predictable  future.  The  increased  production  of 
raw  materials  has  been  equally  marked.  From  1872  to  1900 
the  production  of  coal  increased  from  33  million  tons  (of  the 
value  of  297  million  marks)  to  109  million  tons  (of  the  value 
of  966  million  marks).  The  pig  iron  produced  in  the  year  1872 
amounted  to  1,988,000  tons  (of  the  value  of  222  million  marks), 
in  1900  to  8,500,000  tons  (of  the  value  of  550  million  marks). 

The  importance  of  such  a  development  for  the  business  of  the 
stock  exchange  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  German  industrial  companies  alone,  listed  on  German 
exchanges,  amounted  in  the  year  1897  to  356,  189S  to  51 1,  1899 
to  600  and  1900  to  670  million  marks.  In  all  these  four  years 
domestic  securities  of  all  kinds  listed  on  the  exchanges  amounted 
to  11,018  million  marks,  an  average  of  2,750  million  marks 
annually.  If  the  amount  of  premium  above  par  were  also 
reckoned,  the  yearly  emissions  would  amount  to  about  four 
billion,  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  the  war  indemnity  paid  by 
France  in  187 1. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  period  of  prosperity  of  the  German 
Empire,  an  era,  however,  which  was  destined  to  come  to  an  end, 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  panic. 

II. 

The  crisis  came,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  with  most  crises 
of  the  past,  it  came  unexpectedly.  The  few  men  who  prophe- 
sied a  reaction  during  the  period  of  brilliant  trade  prospects  were 
laughed  at  and  derided.  Even  socialists,  hypnotized  by  the 
brilliant  results  of  an  unexpected  expansion  of  industry  and  trade, 
began  to  believe  in  an  unbroken  continuance  of  good  times. 
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This  boom  in  all  lines  (the  only  exception  was  in  the  textile 
trade)  inevitably  inaugurated  an  era  of  high  speculation,  and 
it  was  the  overconfidence  during  prosperity  that  caused  the 
reme  reaction  in  public  feeling  as  soon  as  the  crisis  began, 
in  ions  are  still  at  sea  regarding  the  causes  which  gave  the 
first  impetus  to  the  reaction.     Julius  Steinberg  in  his  essay,  'The 

tiomic  Crisis  of  1901/'  finds  the  cause  in  the  news  that  came 
America,  that  a  number  of  large  iron  plants  had  been 
suddenly  closed  because  a  condition  of  overproduction  in  the 
iron  and  steel  market  was  threatened,  and  in  the  fear  that  a 
flooding  of  the  European  market  with  American  products  would 
result.  This  idea  does  not  appear  of  sufficient  importance  to 
explain  the  facts,  since  the  greater  part  of  German  industry 

d  itself,  at  the  moment  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 

5,  threatened  by  a  coal  and  iron  famine  such  as  had  never 
been  known  before,  and  in  constant  fear  that  raw  materials  would 
not  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  immediate  future.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  a  generous  supply  of  the  market  with  these  products  from 
America  would  have  been  accepted  with  general  satisfaction. 
In  fact  the  import  of  American  coal  into  Mannheim  in  the  winter 
j  899- 1 900  was  actually  welcomed. 

The  cause  of  the  crisis  lay  undoubtedly  in  extreme  overpro- 
duction which  had  continued  for  a  long  time  without  its  signifi- 
cance having  been  discovered  by  anyone.  Enormous  quantities 
of  commodities  had  been  accumulated,  numberless  new  industrial 
mulertakings  had  come  into  being,  or  were  about  to  be  started, 
and  everyone  was  counting  on  further  development  of  production 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  should 
pass  into  a  crisis,  was  bound  to  arise  the  moment  certain  un- 
healthy conditions  of  German  economic  life,  which  had  been 

red  up  during  the  period  of  prosperity,  made  their  appearance. 
The  conditions  which  did  arouse  this  widespread  feeling  in  Ger- 
man capitalistic  circles,  lay  far  from  the  industrial  market  itself* 
Great  losses  suddenly  appeared  in  the  field  of  mortgage  invest- 
ments, whose  securities  had  been  accepted  by  the  public  as, 
next  to  government  bonds,  the  safest  form  of  investment,  and 
the  freest  from  speculation*     These  developments  caused  a  panic 
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srarcg  the  =v*?c=u:  pz:i:iL  This  frerng  of  panic  began, 
acoori^g  t:  rj  oev  i;  -Jx  time  -when  the  authorities  found 
themselves  ::roei  ::  Lrrt-5:  rv  .  ±:rerrors  of  the  Pomeranian 
M:np^t  ?.ir.k  _-  :■».»..— sr'.:  szyp.'-'nrkrnbmt ).  who  occupied 
the  highes  s:cjlL  T»:s.:r3:c  Tr.:5  regime  necessary  when  the 
failures  ir.  the  Verier. :»— g-Str*:~  Mortgage  Bank  and  in 
other  sinf-ir  :=}oerr£K:r.g'f  :«cL=>e  known.  It  is  true  that  the 
indeoer.ocr.t  Tress  hii  for  i  .'Ong  trrne  rolled  coax  the  mal-ad- 
mir-i  strata  on  :r.  the  ?— ss.ar  szyp:~r,ri:m-Ai7inibjmk  and  in  a 
ntrr.her  : f  other  rn: r-.gig*  "riirks.  Zjcedc'y  deserving  of  praise 
was  the  5v«c-\-t  Jrr::r.  t.  hsrh  irteEnprec  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ru'rlir  t:  a  r.trr.Ser  of  severe  fiiht^es.  without,  how- 
ever,  recernr.g  a  hearing  f:r  :ts  vrarnrng'*.  The  extraordinary 
re>u"_:  of  the  acr-on  :f  the  atnhorities  against  the  leaders  of 
certain  mortgage  hanks,  :s  exr^air-ei  or.hr  hy  the  tacts  that  at 
the  end  of  lore.  r-„:  hf-hor.  riarks  :f  m:  rig-age  debentures  were 
in  circulation,  and  :hat  within  :en  years  the  amount  invested  in 
such  debentures  had  increase!  ry  three  ruhor.  marks.  The  great 
majority  of  the  sntal.  ar.i  niiile-rlass  capitalists,  who  wished 
to  invest  their  money  in  sife  securities,  hai  put  it  into  mortgage 
debentures  oi  this  kind.  The  greatest  confidence  had  been  placed 
in  them  and  now  for  the  firs:  time  the  eyes  of  the  public  were 
open  to  the  fact  :hat  great  losses  o:u.d  also  ensue  from  such 
investments.  The  five  principal  oft  ending  hanks  had,  ai  the  end 
of  iqoo.  6QJ.670.050  marks  of  mortgage  debentures  in  circula- 
tion. Everyone  hai  invested  in  them,  from  the  smallest  capi- 
talist to  the  German  Empress.  Tne  public  and  pretentious  piety 
of  the  directors  of  the  Prussian  Mortgage  Stock  Bank,  who  were 
later  traced  under  arrest,  had  induced  even  church  building  asso- 
ciations to  place  their  money  in  these  debentures. 

Just  as  the  ignorant  investor  of  all  classes,  so  long  as  his  con- 
fidence was  unshaken,  trusted  purely  to  the  stock  exchange  prices 
ar.'i  oaid  no  attention  to  actual  conditions  behind  them,  so  now. 
v.  ith  the  discovery  of  these  swindling  transactions,  his  suspicion 
was  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Xow  every  security  dealt 
in  on  the  exchange,  outside  of  government  bonds,  was  looked 
upon  as  fictitious  in  value  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as 
possible.     This  was  especially  so  because  no  class  of  security 
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dealt  in  on  the  exchange  had  been  in  such  demand  from  legiti- 
mate investors  as  these  very  mortgage  bank  issues. 

ssibly  this  feeling  of  suspicion  might  still  have  been  allayed 
had  it  not  been  that,  like  a  bolt  from  the  clear  sky,  came  the  failure 
of  the  Leipsiger  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
banks  in  the  German  Empire,  formerly  a  bank  of  issue.  This 
bank  was  obliged  to  suspend  payment,  and  it  soon  developed  that 
the  stockholders  would  lose  the  last  penny  of  their  capital  and 
that  even  the  creditors  could  not  escape  without  great  loss.  The 
Lcipsic  Bank,  whose  stock  was  selling  on  the  24th  of  June,  igoi, 
at  40  per  cent,  above  par,  had  loaned  to  the  Cassel  Trebertrock- 
u$tgsakliengesellschaftt  a  swindling  undertaking  unparalleled 
since  the  time  of  John  Law,  84  million  marks,  and  had  loaned 
this  amount,  for  the  most  part,  at  a  time  when  the  company  had 
used  up  its  whole  capital  and  was  still  paying  fraudulent  divi- 
dends of  50  per  cent.  The  failure  of  the  Leipsic  Bank  was 
preceded  by  the  failure  of  the  Dresrfeuer  Kreditanstalt,  which, 
with  ;t  share  capital  of  20  million  marks,  had  loaned  a  single 
industrial  company,  The  Dresden  Electrical  Company,  9  million 
marks.     It  was  evident  from  these  transactions,  which  aston- 

I  the  business  world,  that  the  bank  inspectors  were  in  no 
wise  exercising  a  control  adequate  for  the  protection  of  stock- 
holder and  creditors,  The  public,  naturally  frightened  in  the 
extreme  by  the  failure  of  such  companies  as  these,  drew  the 
general  conclusion  that  its  capital  invested  in  other  banks  was 

unsafe  as  it  had  been  in  the  Leipsic  Bank.  Everywhere 
notice  of  withdrawal  was  given,  deposits  were  everywhere  drawn 
out,  and  the  banks,  from  institutions  of  the  largest  capital,  like 
the  Dresden  Bank,  down  to  the  smallest  cooperative  bank,  had 
to  face  the  general  misgiving  and  sometimes  even  a  run  on  the 
reserve.  The  natural  result  was  a  decided  fall  in  prices,  a  great 
contraction  of  credit  and  great  difficulty  in  securing  new  loans. 
Never  before  had  the  untold  importance  of  the  modern  bank* 
ing  system  for  the  development  of  our  great  industries  been  so 

lingiy  revealed,  A  large  number  of  banks,  which  had  been 
founded  for  entirely  different  purposes,  had  become  concerned 
in  the  promotion  and  formation  of  companies.  In  the  vaults 
of  every  bank  lay  great  quantities  of  industrial  securities,  and 
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the  amalgamation  of  the  interests  of  the  great  banks  with  the 
great  industrial  establishments  now  became  plain  to  the  outsider 
as  never  before.  Evidently  then,  the  moment  these  banks  found 
themselves  in  difficulty,  the  industrial  companies  with  which  they 
were  connected  became  seriously  threatened.  Long  before  this, 
however,  the  general  pessimistic  feeling  had  worked  disastrously 
upon  the  position  of  German  industry.  Everywhere  orders  were 
withdrawn,  no  new  orders  were  given,  production  was  restricted, 
laborers  in  large  numbers  were  discharged,  and  industrial  con- 
cerns which  had  been  accustomed  to  have  constant  credit  at  their 
disposal  found  now  great  difficulty  in  securing  money  even  at 
the  most  unfavorable  terms.  Where  formerly  credit  was  easily 
extended  at  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  loans,  now  debtors  were 
held  to  a  strict  payment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  great  uncertainty  in  the  iron  and  coal  market,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  had  led  to  long-time  contracts 
for  coal,  iron  and  other  raw  material  of  the  metal  market.  Coal 
and  iron  had  become  in  recent  years  great  objects  for  speculation. 
This  now  led  to  disaster  because  of  the  restriction  of  industry. 
Enormous  quantities  of  coal  and  iron,  which  could  no  longer  be 
utilized,  were  accumulated,  while  no  deduction  from  the  high 
contract  prices  could  be  secured,  and  prompt  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts at  maturity  was  insisted  upon.  These  conditions  resulted 
in  most  unfavorable  business  settlements.  Undertakings  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  dividends  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  even 
more  per  cent,  were  obliged  to  pass  their  dividends  altogether, 
even  world-renowned  establishments,  whose  solidity  no  one 
had  doubted,  such  as  the  Electrical  Company,  formerly  Schuckert 
&  Co.  The  enormous  expansion  of  the  electrical  industry  had 
led  to  the  most  unhealthy  conditions;  some  undertakings  became 
entirely  bankrupt,  others  lost  greatly  in  standing,  and  the 
exchange  prices  of  all  electrical  stocks  fell  heavily. 

If  the  public  in  the  time  of  prosperity  had  been  credulous 
beyond  all  measure,  and  had  driven  market  prices  far  above  any 
justifiable  point,  it  now  went  to  the  other  extreme.  Prices  on 
the  stock  exchange  went  far  below  their  true  values.  The 
financial  editor  of  the  National  Zeitung  in  Berlin,  recognized  as 
an  expert  judge  in  such  matters,  estimated  in  September,  1901, 
that  the  loss  from  the  fall  of  prices  of  industrial  shares  on  the 
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Berlin  Exchange  aggregated  1,500  million  marks,  and  the  loss 
in  bank  stock  on  the  same  exchange  500  million  marks.  This 
iate.  of  course,  cannot  be  accepted  as  representing  actual 
nice  all  the  securities  in  private  hands  had  not  been 
bought  at  the  highest  price,  nor  will  they  be  sold  at  the  lov 
Nevertheless  une  can  get  from  the  course  of  prices  on  the 
exchange  a  fair  measure  of  the  actual  value  of  the  securities 
dealt  in.  Even  if,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  the  industrial 
securities,  and  even  more  of  the  other  classes  of  securities  dealt 
in  on  the  exchange,  recover  some  part  of  their  price — although 
few  will  ever  reach  the  highest  figures — still  many  of  them  will 
suffer  a  considerable  permanent  loss.  As  illustrations  of  the 
stock  exchange  situation  the  following  figures  are  given: 

Higbfft  I'fice  Lownt  Price 

1900.  1901, 

Mortgages  of  the  Deutsche  Grundschuldbank loo.oo  37-50 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  Bank,  Mortgage  Debentures, 

( Hypothekenpfandbriefe) 6ty. 25  49*60 

Pom  m  era  man   Mortgage  Bank,   Mortgage  Deben- 
tures   ;6.qg  71.30 

Fommeranian  Mortgage  Bank,  Shares * « .  139,60  6.0a 

Deutsche  Grund  sehuld  ban  k  f  Shares  . j  25  .So  2,50 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  Bank,  Shares 130*75  5.20 

cteldeutsche  Bodencreditbank,  Shares «......!  !3*00  6q*75 

These  figures  show  how,  in  addition  to  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  shares  of  the  swindling  companies  from  the  field  of 
legitimate  values,  all  other  mortgage-secured  issues  experienced 
a  fall,  even  those  the  safe  character  of  which  no  one  familiar 
with  the  facts  could  question.  The  same  situation  existed 
regarding  all  securities  except  government  obligations  of  one 
or  another. 

For  example,  note  the  following  figures  for  street  car  com- 
panies: 

Highest  I*rke  Lawnt  Price 

igao.  1301. 

Deutsche  Kleinbahngeseilschaft 137*75  13.60 

Ailgcmeine  Lokal-  u,  Strassenbahngesellschaft .183.25  137-25 

Gtosse  Berliner  Strassenfoabn  . . ....... .  .249.50  186,00 

Berliner  Elcktrischc  Strassenbahnen  (Exceptional).  159. 10  159.70 

11  more  marked  was  the  fall  in  bank  shares,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  banks  which  had  been  parties  to  the  widespread  mis- 
agement  in  these  lines,  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  soundest 
tutions.     Of  the  first-class: 
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Lcipzigcr  Bank 175.50  1.00 

Breslauer  Diskontobank 121.00  69.00 

Nationalbank  fttr  Deutschland 148.25  95-75 

Rheinische  Bank 133.00  31.35 

Westdeutsche  Bank 127.50  83.50 

Of  the  second  class: 

Highest  Price  Lweet  Price 

1900.  agoc 

Diskontogesellschaft 198.75  168.50 

Deutsche  Bank 213.75  i$7.*5 

Dresdener  Bank 120.90  99*50 

Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft 173-75  128.40 

Berliner  Kassenverein 158.50  137.00 

The  same  is  true  of  breweries : 

Highest  Price  Lowest  Price 

«900-  IfK. 

Berliner  Weissbierbrauerei  Bolle 126. 10  60.00 

BOhmisches  Brauhaus  Berlin 234.00  190.10 

Victoria  Brauerei  Berlin 121. 10  70.06 

Victoria  Brauerei  Bochum 230.00  116.00 

J  sen  beck  &  Cie.  Hamm  in  Westphalen 135.50  62.00 

Oppelner  Brauerei 91-75  30.00 

As  examples  of  other  manufacturing  companies,  we  may  note 
simply  the  following,  taken  alphabetically,  to  avoid  any  idea  of 
their  being  chosen  because  of  extreme  declines: 

Highest  Price  Lowest  Price 

1900.  1901. 

Aktiengesellschaft  fttr  M  on  tan -Industrie  Berlin  . .     128.00  36.00 

Alscn'sche  Portland-Zement-Fabrik  Hamburg . . .    306.00  167.00 

Annaburger  Steingut  A.-G 133-75  56.50 

Archimedes  A.-G.  fttr  Stahlindustrie 283.75  142.00 

Arenberger  Bergbau 1,378.00  462.00 

Baltische  Elektrizitftts-Gesellschaft  Kiel 123.50  38.00 

Bank  fttr  Bergbau  und  Industrie 80.00  22.50 

Baroper  Walzwerke 256.00  67.75 

Baugesellschaf  Moabit 095.00  500.00 

Bazar  A.-G 1,000.00  575-00 

J.  P.  Bemberg  Baumwollindustrie  v 126.60  40-75 

Berliner  Holzcomptoir 102.90  54-00 

Berliner  Lagerhof 61.00  23.00 

Bliesenbach  Bergwerks  A.-G 241.10  48.00 

Bochumer  Bergwerke 124.75  11.50 

BOsperde  Neuwalzwerke 255.00  68.00 

Breest  &  Cie.  Eisenkonstruktionen 310.00  60.00 

Breslauer  Rhederei  Vereinigter  Schiffer 142.00  2.50 

Busch,  Wagenbauanstalt 141.60  12.00 
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Let  us  finally  consider  the  following  figures  for  electrical  com- 
5,  since  here  the  rapid  advance  during  the  boom  period  was 
t  marked : 


Hlrhui  Price  l.owcit  Prf« 

j  900,  igoi, 

Elcctra  A,-G.  Dresden ...,.,.. , . ..  99-50  45-00 

ElektrizitEtswerke  Kummcr  Dresden . ..153.50  i.oo 

Elektrische  Licht  und  Krait-Anlagen  Berlin .119.80  94.00 

Elektrizitatswerke  Liegnitz  . . 97.00  29.00 

Lahmeyer  ElektmitSts-Gesellschaft  Frankfurt  a.M.  173,25  101.00 

Schuckert,  ElektriziUts  A.-G 240.60  B7.50 

Siemens  &  Halske , . , . , * 180,50  140.00 

Allgcm .  ElektrizitJUsgeselbehaft 261 .80  169,00 

Union -Elektrizititsgesellschaft «,**.,  165.50  104.00 

While  with  few  exceptions  all  bank  securities,  industrial  securi- 
ties, and  even  mortgage  debentures  fell  in  price,  we  find  on  the 
contrary  a  rising  market  for  securities  of  any  kind  which  carried 
government  guaranty.  The  investing  public  changed  the  nature 
of  its  investments.  In  the  place  of  the  risky  industrial  and  bank 
securities,  promising  high  dividends,  which  had  become  the  most 
important  speculative  securities,  and  out  of  which  it  was  hoped 
to  make  not  only  high  interest  but  also  large  speculative  profits, 
the  public  began  to  put  its  money  into  government  bonds. 
AH  loans  issued  by  any  of  the  European  states  during  the  time 
f  the  crisis  were  largely  over-subscribed,  the  Russian  loan 
a  hundred  fold,  although  the  condition  of  Russian  finances 
and  Russian  political  prospects  was  far  from  justifying  this 
extraordinary  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  German  exchanges. 
Below  figures  are  given  of  comparative  prices  of  government 
obligations  and  similar  issues: 


Higheit  Price 
1901. 

Imperial  Loan , ,  101 .00 

Prussian  Consols  . . . 101  *6o 

Bavarian  State  Loan t  00,20 

Berlin  Municipal  Loan 1 00. jo 

Halle  Municipal  Loan 103.50 

Munich  Municipal  Loan 104.75 

Italian  Gold  Bonds .  100.00 

Federal  Loan .......  104*50 

Spanish  Foreign  Loan  ,.,,.,..  76.00 

Turkish  Cons,  Loan  of  1S00  , . ,  100,30 


Lowest  Price 
1900. 

92.75 

9*-75 
91*75 
92.00 

99-50 

99*75 

91,70 

101.00 

65.80 
81.00 
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The  banks  naturally,  and  also  the  industrial  companies  with 
kss  justification,  were  holding  many  millions  of  speculative 
securities,  the  highest  and  lowest  values  of  which  have  been 
given  above.  Reserves  of  every  kind  had  been  invested  in  such 
property.  These  holdings  were  undoubtedly  partly  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  but  were  above  all  designed  to  furnish  control  of, 
or  influence  over,  competing  undertakings,  or  undertakings  which 
acted  as  purchasers  of  the  manufactured  products  or  as  sellers 
of  raw  material.  Finally  the  shares  of  many  so  called  "daughter 
companies"  were  in  the  possession  of  these  industrial  companies. 
Some  had  gone  even  farther.  A  large  number  of  industrial  con- 
cerns, especially  in  the  electrical  industry,  had  founded  banks  of 
their  own,  so  that  these  latter  might  promote  and  organize  parts 
of  their  own  undertakings  as  separate  stock  companies.  In  this 
way  came  about,  on  the  one  hand,  an  inextricable  complication 
of  interests  among  the  most  diverse  stock  companies;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  accumulation  in  the  vaults  of  the  industrial  com- 
panies of  the  most  diverse  forms  of  titles,  a  condition  which  did 
not  correspond  at  all  to  their  real  nature  and  which  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  safe  investment  of  surpluses. 

Inevitably  this  participation  of  industrial  companies  in  specu- 
lative undertakings,  and  the  absorption  of  large  sums  in  such 
securities,  led  to  severe  difficulties  as  soon  as  dividends  were 
passed,  and  to  the  most  unfavorable  balance  sheets  as  soon  as  the 
fall  in  prices  was  taken  into  account.  The  breakdown  of  the 
Leipsic  Bank  not  only  caused  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the 
Treberaktiengesellschaft,  but  also  the  passing  of  dividends  by  the 
Schuckert  Company.  The  capitalist,  now  thoroughly  frightened, 
looked  on  everything  as  unsafe  which  did  not  bear  an  official 
stamp  or  which  had  the  least  relation  to  a  bank  enterprise.  He 
unloaded  all  such  securities,  withdrew  his  savings-bank  deposits, 
and  even  lost  his  faith  in  the  cooperative  associations  in  which 
he  had  put  aside  his  savings  for  a  rainy  day.  Consequently  he 
withheld  large  disposable  means  from  the  market,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  he  forced  all  money-lending  institutions  to  the 
greatest  care.  These  now  estimated  risks  higher  than  formerly 
•nd  made  every  effort  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  distrust  of 
tb*  *  %  public.     Credit  became  more  restricted  than  ever, 
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while  the  demand  for  loans  to  carry  through  former  contracts 
did  not  diminish*  On  the  one  hand  great  sums  of  money  accu- 
mulated in  the  large  banks  seeking  investments,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extreme  care  of  the  banks  made  the  investment 
of  this  money  difficult.  On  the  one  hand  a  very  low  discount 
rate:  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  money 
st  alL 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  describing  the  phenomena 
of  the  crisis  in  Germany,  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add  a 
word  regarding  the  reaction  of  the  depression  in  other  countries 
upon  German  industry.     In  Russia,  in  Austria-Hungary,   in 

zerland,  that  is,  in  the  countries  which  were  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  German  industry,  the  crisis  had  been  felt  with  even 
greater  force  than  in  Germany  itself.  Orders  which  formerly 
had  been  regular  and  pressing,  now  failed  altogether,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  further  contraction  of  exports  caused  great  con- 
cern* especially  as  German  industry  so  largely  depended  on  the 
export  trade.  And  in  this  fact  lies  the  chief  obstacle  to  antici- 
pating an  early  end  to  the  present  economic  situation.     No  ques- 

is  of  such  vital  importance  in  Germany  to-day  as  that  of  the 
future  commercial  policy.     The  crippling  of  business  enterprise, 

the  uncertainty  regarding  the  future,  rest  largely  upon  the 
fact  that  no  safe  prediction  can  be  made  regarding  the  future 

Mtion  of  German  export  trade.  We  seem  to  be  standing  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  high  protection,  which  will  disre- 
gard the  interests  of  German  industry,  already  arrived  at  full 
independence,  and  which  will  serve  only  the  purpose  of  tempo- 
rarily supporting  the  representatives  of  a  decaying  agricultural 
state.  Remarkable  political  combinations  have  secured  a  major- 
ity for  high  protective  tariff  in  the  Reichstag,  while  the  interest 
of  industry,  which  is  now  the  predominant  factor  in  German 
economic  life,  demands  the  most  unrestricted  export.  At  present 
the  German  Empire  is  giving  the  impetus  to  a  modification  of 
the  tariffs  of  all  European  states  in  the  direction  of  high  protec- 
ermany,  against  her  will,  was  obliged  to  make  her  tariff 
program  public  before  the  others.  The  result  is  that  the  tariff 
policy  of  all  the  other  states  turns  in  the  direction  of  a  fight 
against  the  German  Empire  and  the  formation  of  favorable  inter- 
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national  commercial  treaties  which  shall  shut  Germany  out 
These  facts  have  created  a  feeling  of  extraordinary  uncertainty 
in  the  German  export  industry.  Foreign  salesmen  have  come 
back  without  orders  but  with  the  report  of  orders  placed  in  other 
countries;  and  everyone  in  Germany  is  dreading  the  danger  of 
a  re-arrangement  of  mutual  relations  and  positions  in  the  world's 
commerce. 

Never  have  such  difficult  parliamentary  problems  arisen  in  the 
German  Reichstag  as  are  now  preparing  over  the  coming  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  Empire.  No  one  in  the  Reichstag  repre- 
sents the  commercial  policy  of  the  government  The  majority 
of  the  Reichstag  is  concerned  with  doubling  the  already  high 
tariff  rates  proposed  by  the  government,  the  minority  desires  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  rates  or  the  removal  of  the  duties. 
The  detailed  specialization  of  the  tariff  rates  requires  so  much 
examination  and  discussion,  even  without  obstruction  from  the 
minority,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  settle  the  question  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Reichstag,  which  expires  in  the  early 
summer  of  1903.  The  Imperial  government  will  doubtless  make 
use  of  its  right  to  extend  the  present  treaties  for  one  year  or  even 
for  two.  This,  however,  only  creates  new  uncertainty.  Noth- 
ing is  more  dangerous  or  harmful  to  industry  than  the  continu- 
ance of  uncertainty,  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  when  it  will 
end.  That  these  facts  must  cripple  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
self-evident.  Such  crippling  would  have  resulted  from  the 
uncertainty  regarding  commercial  policy  even  under  the  most 
favorable  economic  conditions;  how  much  more  so  then  at  a 
time  when  industry  is  suffering  from  an  economic  crisis.  The 
need  of  stability,  of  a  more  exact  calculation  of  all  the  factors 
of  production,  the  need  of  quiet  and  peace,  must  first  be  satisfied 
before  more  favorable  business  conditions  can  be  expected. 

The  present  depression  has  had  important  effects  upon  the 
laboring  population,  to  which  special  attention  will  be  given  in 
a  later  article. 

Dr.  Ad.  Braun. 
Stuttgart. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  SITUATION. 

"*HE  anthracite  coal  industry  is  again  disturbed  because  of 
the  discussion  concerning  the  terms  of  cooperation  for  the 
ng  year.  The  uni versa]  sentiment  of  the  people  is,  "we 
iope  there  won't  be  a  strike/'  All  were  apprehensive  of  the 
irst  of  April,  In  the  convention  held  hi  Shamokin  on  the 
t8-24d  ult  the  delegates  from  the  Northern  coal  field  clamored 
for  stringent  measures  to  enforce  their  demands.  Their  district 
president  said,  "We  want  every  pound  of  the  coal  that  is  mined 
weighed,  and  if  that  is  not  granted  we  will  fight/'  The  dele- 
gates of  the  Ninth  District  had  all  they  could  do  to  quell  the 
strike  sentiment,  and  compose  the  more  impatient  delegates  who 
threatened  to  sweep  all  before  them.  The  presence  of  Mr.  R. 
If.  Easley,  secretary  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  strength- 
en ed  the  hands  of  the  more  conservative  portion  of  the  conven- 
In  a  conference  with  President  John  Mitchell,  Mr,  Easley 

ired  him  that  the  National  Civic  Federation  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  representatives  of 
the  mine  employees  and  the  coal  operators  so  as  to  avert  an  indus- 
trial conflict ,  and  adjust  the  difficulties  by  conciliation.  When 
President  Mitchell  addressed  the  meeting  after  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Easley,  a  different  spirit  prevailed;  the  assurance  given  the 
convention  that  the  National  Civic  Federation  would  exert  its 
influence  for  a  peaceful  settlement  was  like  oil  poured  upon 
troubled  waters.  A  list  of  grievances  was  drafted,  delegates 
were  appointed  to  present  them  at  the  proposed  conference,  and 
an  armistice  of  thirty  days  was  declared,  so  that  ample  time 
might  be  given  those  who  sought  by  conciliation  to  avert  indus- 
trial conflict,  which,  should  it  occur,  would  be  fraught  with  untold 
suffering  to  the  major  part  of  the  143,826  employees  and  those 
dependent  upon  them. 

The  men  who  assembled  at  Shamokin  were  very  much  in 
earnest  They  believed  the  wrongs  they  complained  of  were 
real,  and  their  demands  for  justice  had  the  ring  of  sincerity. 
They  were  all  mine  employees  who  had  left  their  daily  task 
to  attend  the  convention.     During  the  days  of  the  convention 
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there  was  very  little  drunkenness  and  no  lawlessness.  The 
Union  passed  a  resolution  that  any  delegate  guilty  of  intoxication 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine.  This  possibly  had  a  deterring  effect 
upon  those  addicted  to  drink.  The  convention  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  March,  by  an  address  of  welcome 
by  the  Mayor.  The  sessions  continued  until  Monday  evening, 
the  24th  ult  Each  delegate  to  the  convention  was  paid  $3  a 
day  and  traveling  expenses.  Over  400  delegates  were  present. 
Several  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  opera  house,  which  on 
each  occasion  was  packed. 

Demands  were  made  that  involved  the  whole  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields.  These  were:  (a)  recognition  of  the  Union  by  the 
operators  and,  (b)  that  eight  hours  should  comprise  a  day's 
work,  and  the  present  rate  of  wages  be  maintained.  But  the 
most  serious  grievances  were  local,  and  came  chiefly  from  the 
First  District,  which  comprises  the  coal  field  of  the  Wyoming 
and  Lackawanna  valleys.  These  delegates  averred  that  the 
operators  had  not  fulfilled  the  promises  made  in  the  settlement 
of  1900.  They  affirmed  that  the  managers  then  promised  that 
contract  prices  and  allowances  which  had  been  reduced  should 
be  restored,  that  excessive  dockage  should  no  longer  prevail,  and 
that  all  reasonable  grievances  should  be  locally  adjusted.  This, 
they  say,  has  not  been  done,  and  hence  they  charge  the  operators 
with  breach  of  faith. 

The  delegates  from  the  Northern  field  also  demand  that  the 
coal  mined  shall  be  weighed,  and  that  the  ton  shall  be  2,240 
lbs.  At  present  most  of  the  coal  mined  is  paid  by  the  car, 
and  the  companies  which  pay  by  weight  compute  the  ton  at 
from  2,700  lbs.  to  3,000  lbs.  The  men  also  demand  a  uni- 
form rate  of  wages  for  working  the  same  veins  throughout 
the  Northern  coal  field,  uniform  rates  for  contract  work  through- 
out the  district,  and  uniform  allowances  for  timber  work  and 
water,  where  a  miner  has  either  to  set  up  timber  or  bail  water. 
The  miners  also  complain  of  the  size  of  the  car  and  the  topping 
demanded  upon  it.  Most  operators  pay  their  men  for  mining 
coal  by  the  car.  The  price  paid  by  the  companies  has,  generally 
speaking,  remained  constant  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  car  has  grown  considerably.     Not  only  are 
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its  dimensions  larger,  but  the  foreman  also  demands  18  inches 
1  rig,  whereas  die  custom  of  former  years  was  to  load  coal 
even  with  the  top  of  the  car.  Mayor  Thomas  of  Shamokin,  in 
his  address  of  welcome,  brought  down  the  house  when  he  said 
that  the  operators  must  build  their  cars  of  "live  oak,  for  they 
have  grown  very  much  since  they  first  were  built/'  Another 
delegate  affirmed  that  an  operator  in  the  Northern  coal  field  had 
to  broaden  a  shaft  in  order  to  afford  ample  room  for  the  larger 
mining  cars  now  given  the  miners. 

In  the  Middle  and  Southern  coal  fields,  the  grievances  are  few* 
Some  of  the  employees  of  individual  companies  complain  that 
the  operators  do  not  live  up  to  their  contract  The  relation 
between  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  and  its  employees  is 
most  amicable-  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  contented  with  present 
conditions  and  are  opposed  to  a  strike.  The  delegates  from  the 
Schuylkill  regions  formed  the  conservative  element  in  the  Shamo- 
kin  convention.  They  still  hope  a  peaceful  settlement  will  be 
effected.  Yet,  they  declare  that  if  the  grievances  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valleys  are  not  adjusted, 
they  will  join  them  in  a  strike  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union. 

The  demand  for  recognition  is  general — the  143,826  mine 
employees  are  a  unit  on  this  issue.  When  the  National  Civic 
Federation  by  its  beneficent  intervention  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  both  parties  to  the  conflict  for  amicable  discussion  of 
their  differences,  recognition  was  virtually  conceded.  Generally 
speaking,  the  employees  are  satisfied  with  this.  The  universal 
impression  is  that  recognition  is  no  longer  a  burning  issue.  The 
demand  for  eight  hours  a  day  concerns  only  half  of  the  mine 
employees.  The  miners  and  laborers  are  employed  by  contract 
and  form  about  one-half  of  the  whole  number  employed;  the 
remainder  work  by  the  hour,  However,  the  Union  as  a  body, 
demands  eight  hours  as  a  shift,  and  the  present  rate  of  wages. 
Employees  justify  their  demand  by  the  following  argument :  The 
operators  can  meet  the  market  demand  for  coal  by  operating 
their  breakers  nine  hours  a  day,  They  are  able  to  do  this 
because  of  improved  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  coal 
and  improved  appliances  for  handling  it.     The  employees  believe 
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that  a  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  these  improvements  should 
fall  to  them,  and  hence  they  make  a  demand  for  eight  hours' 
work  and  ten  hours'  pay. 

This  demand,  touching  only  the  interests  of  one-half  the  mine 
employees,  is  not  at  present  sustained  by  a  force  of  sentiment 
that  threatens  a  conflict  if  it  be  not  conceded.  The  tension  of 
the  present  crisis  is  greatest  in  the  Northern  coal  field;  here 
grievances  exist  which  are  likely  to  precipitate  a  strike  if  they 
are  not  amicably  settled. 

Are  the  operators  of  the  Northern  coal  field  likely  to  concede 
the  miners'  demands  for  uniformity  of  wages  and  allowances, 
and  for  weighing  all  the  coal  mined?  To  weigh  the  coal  would 
only  necessitate  the  purchasing  and  erection  of  scales,  which 
would,  comparatively  speaking,  be  a  small  outlay  for  each  col- 
liery. But  what  is  to  be  the  basis  of  computation,  a  ton  of 
2,240  lbs.  or  one  of  3,000  lbs?  The  operators  will  not  pay  the 
miner  on  the  basis  of  2,240  lbs.  a  ton  for  coal  in  the  mining  cars 
liefore  it  is  prepared  for  the  market,  for  in  passing  through  the 
breaker  a  certain  percentage  goes  to  waste,  the  amount  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  coal,  the  machinery  used,  and  the  sizes  pre- 
pared for  the  market.  The  operators  claim  that  the  500  lbs. 
they  take  in  the  2,740  lbs.  for  a  ton,  covers  this  waste.  In  former 
years  the  waste  was  greater  than  at  present,  for  by  improved 
machinery  and  the  utilization  of  small  sizes  it  is  reduced  to  from 
seven  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  operators  declare  that  the  miners 
are  paid  for  every  ton  of  coal  that  is  sent  to  the  market.  The 
employees  deny  this.  The  question  is  open  to  discussion,  but  it  is 
such  as  can  be  righteously  settled  by  a  committee  of  impartial 
men. 

As  to  the  demand  for  uniformity  of  wages  and  allowances,  the 
operators  say  that  this  can  never  be  granted.  The  employees 
themselves  concede  that  no  uniform  rate  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  whole  of  the  anthracite  regions,  but  they  believe  it  can  be 
done  in  the  Northern  coal  field  where  the  veins  are  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  district.  Experienced  foremen  say  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  anthracite  veins  are  very  different  from  those  in  the 
bituminous  field.  Here  great  irregularities  are  found  in  the  lay 
of  the  seams.     These  irregularities  are  met  with  in  the  same  vein 
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and  in  the  same  shaft,  and  different  rates  of  wages  prevail  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  men  working  them.  Flex- 
ures occur;  the  quality  of  the  roof  varies;  the  coal  is  much  easier 
mined  in  some  parts  than  in  others;  hence  the  foreman  must 
constantly  exercise  his  judgment  in  order  that  the  employee  may 
be  dealt  by  according  to  the  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with. 
The  miners  just  as  confidently  affirm  that  uniformity  of  wages 
can  be  fixed  and  that  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  to  it 
They  also  say  that  prices  were  fixed  in  former  years  for  narrow 
work  in  the  several  veins,  which  to-day  are  not  paid  by  the 
companies;  this  the  companies  acknowledge.  The  men  demand 
that  these  rates  be  restored.  The  operators  say  that  they  were 
unreasonably  high  and  cannot  be  restored.  Mining  companies 
at  present  put  the  maximum  wage  at  $3  a  day;  when  miners 
earn  more,  the  price  paid  for  the  work  is  too  high  and  is  cut 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  at  $1,75, 
and  when  a  workman  cannot  make  that,  an  advance  is  given. 
Under  the  old  rates  men  earned  as  high  as  $10  a  day.  That,  the 
operators  will  not  allow  to-day.  An  accurate  account  is  kept 
of  the  time  worked  by  the  contractors  and  the  money  paid  them, 
so  that  the  operators  know  exactly  how  much  per  hour  these  men 
earn.  Managers  often  pay  more  than  $3  a  day  to  employees; 
many  earn  as  high  as  $4  a  day;  but  a  cut  in  the  prices  paid 
invariably  follows  such  earnings* 

The  above  differences  of  opinion  between  employers  and 
employees  result  in  strained  relations  which  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  industry.  The  center  of  disturbance  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion is,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Northern  coal  field;  if  the  griev- 
ances of  these  men  can  be  adjusted,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  strike  will  occur  for  the  present. 

The  anthracite  branch  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
ats  a  solid  front  in  the  present  crisis.  The  organization  has 
its  difficulties,  however.  One  of  the  grievances  presented  to  the 
recent  convention  was  that  of  the  laborers  in  the  Northern  coal 
fieU,  who  complained  that  the  miners  daily  violate  the  mining 
laws  of  the  State  by  leaving  the  laborer  alone  in  charge  of  the 
chamber.  Against  this  the  laborers  protested.  The  Union 
regarded  their  request  as  just,  and  urged  the  miners  in  the  North- 
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ern  coal  field  to  obey  the  mining  law  and  remain  in  the  chamber 
with  the  laborer  until  the  day's  work  is  done.     In  the  Southern 
and  Middle  coal  fields  that  is  the  rule,  and  if  a  miner  goes 
home  before  his  laborer,  the  foreman  sends  him  back  or  dismisses 
the  laborer.     The  same  rule  will  ultimately  be  enforced  in  the 
Northern  coal  field,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  in 
favor  of  it.     The  miners  of  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties 
will  undoubtedly  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     It  will  mean 
to  them  staying  in  the  mines  until  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
whereas  now  the  major  part  of  them  are  home  by  noon.     This 
complaint  of  the  laborers  is  only  one  item  in  a  list  of  grievances 
which  threaten  serious  trouble  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  in  the 
Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valleys.     It  has  been  the  rule  here- 
tofore, that  the  miner  pays  the  laborer  one-third  of  the  face  value 
of  the  due-bill.     Every  one  familiar  with  the  relations  existing 
between  the  miners  and  laborers  knows  that  the  heavy  work  is 
done  by  the  latter.     This  is  especially  the  case  since  the  advent 
of  the  Sclavs  who  are  the  laborers  in  the  above  territory  and 
upon  whom  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden  falls.     These  men  have 
hitherto  patiently  carried  it,  but  there  are  at  present  signs  of 
serious  revolt.     The  mining  law  is,  that  employees  who  have 
labored  for  two  years  are  qualified  to  get  a  chamber.     There  are 
as  many  laborers  as  there  are  miners  in  the  Northern  coal  field, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  laborers  who  have  served  their  two 
years'  apprenticeship  have  a  very  meagre  prospect  of  rising  to 
the  position  of  miners.     Available  and  desirable  chambers  are 
taken  by  Anglo-Saxons,  and  there  is  hardly  enough  to  supply 
them;   hence  the  Sclavs  are  kept  at  laboring.     They  know  that 
the  majority  of  them  can  never  hope  to  get  a  chamber.     Before 
all  laborers  after  two  years'  service  can  be  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  miners,  the  average  duration  of  a  miner's  life  must  be 
shortened  to  two  years.     Hence  the  question  arises,  is  the  laborer 
always  to  carry  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden  and  only  get  one- 
third  of  the  face  value  of  the  due-bill?    Against  this  there  is  a 
revolt.     The  laborers  demand  half,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  forming  an  independent  organization  upon  this  issue.     This 
would  seriously  impair  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Union  if 
not  utterly  destroy  its  usefulness. 
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The  leaders  of  the  miners'  organization  are  kept  busy  devising 
means  whereby  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the  Union  may  be 
maintained.  Indifference,  jealousy  and  dissention  are  constantly 
invading  its  ranks.  During  the  last  year,  when  the  industry  was 
great  extent  peacefully  conducted,  the  interest  flagged. 
About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  men  neglected  to  pay  their  dues  and 
another  twenty  per  cent  perfunctorily  paid  their  money  and  took 
no  interest  in  the  organization*  When  the  last  convention  was 
called  and  the  rumors  of  conflict  filled  the  air,  the  delinquents 
soon  fell  into  line.  The  Union  is  only  interesting  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  members  when  a  conflict  is  impending. 

In  every  community,  also,  there  are  men  who,  by  natural  apti- 
tude and  delight,  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  local  organization.  On  account  of  their  activity  and  for- 
wardness, they  are  elected  to  office  and  are  sent  to  conventions. 
Many  of  these  are  appointed  district  organizers  and  are  paid 
good  salaries,  while  others  are  delegates  to  conventions  and  get 
$3  a  day  and  expenses,  which  sum  an  average  miner  can  only 
earn  by  a  hard  day's  work  in  dark  and  dreary  cells.  This  stirs  up 
jealousy  and  engenders  racial  prejudices,  which  threaten  the 
prosperity  of  many  local  organizations.  Against  these  jealousies 
and  discontents  the  leaders  constantly  guard.  They  exist,  how- 
ever,  and  vigorous  conflicts  along  partisan  lines  have  been  waged 
at  the  election  of  officers  and  district  organizers  in  some  of  the 
conventions.  The  Sclavs  make  the  best  Union  men  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields.  They  submit  to  discipline  and  move  with 
a  unanimity  of  sentiment  seldom  seen  in  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This 
was  apparent  at  the  Shamokin  convention.  The  Sclavs  were  a 
unit,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  divided. 

Will  there  be  another  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields?  Con- 
servative men  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  say 
that  it  is  inevitable.  It  will  not  be  this  spring,  but  the  conflict 
must  come  before  the  industry  can  be  peacefully  carried  on. 
Many  ominous  signs  point  to  this  conclusion.  The  grievances 
presented  by  the  men  are  only  outcrops  of  radical  differences  of 
opinion  existing  between  operators  and  employees  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields.  They  belong  to  two  opposite  camps  which  are  as 
far  apart  as  are  individualists  and  socialists.     The  miners,  as  a 
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ciast.  have  showr.  little  friendship  to  Social  Democracy,  hot  the 
logical  drin  of  the  position  taken  by  them  is  in  thai  rtfnrrrinn. 
The  oj^raiort.  or  the  other  band,  view-  the  Miuaiian  iram  the 
standpoint  of  the  free  contract  system,  and  irsrin  any  encroach- 
ment upon  their  right  to  manage  their  p\  u pei  i\  a?  they  duxae, 
according  to  established  enstom  anc  law  under  the  wage 
Is  it  probable  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  divided  by 
nistic  interests,  holding  snri:  divergent  views,  and  ccmsciois  of 
power  to  injure  each  other.  wiT  long  live  in  harmony.  Employees 
dictate  terms  to  operators  that  are  intolerable,  and  during  the 
year  1901.  123  strikes  were  precipitated.  Sehf-imenest  Anniitfirs 
both  parties.  Both  are  at  times  arrogant  and  lyiHimintl  Too 
often  each  seeks  its  own  anc  considers  no:  the  ligins  of  the 
second  party  to  the  contract.  Fricion  TnTrnsrfirs  existing  antag- 
onism, and  in  the  excitement  of  discussion  men  forget  that  mod- 
eration and  compromise  are  necessary  for  the  sncoessM  operation 
of  all  industries.  The  operators  will  not  hand  over  their  prop- 
erty Vj  the  control  of  irresponsible  men;  the  employees  win  not 
cut  coal  without  reasonable  compensation-  Many  employers  and 
workmen  have  exercised  commendable  parienne  and  forbearance, 
but  there  are  others  who  seem  anxious  to  precipitate  a  conflict  in 
which  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  may  profit  thereby.  Greater 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  must  come  to  the  tore  or 
the  gauntlet  will  be  thrown  down  and  a  fearful  conflict  will  be 
waged-  The  relations  existing  between  the  Reading  Coal  & 
Jron  Co.  and  its  employees  is  worthy  of  emulation.  Some  griev- 
ances are  raised  by  its  employees,  but  they  are  few  and  trivial,  and 
receive  due  consideration  from  the  managers.  Righteous  and 
generous  treatment  is  given  the  men.  and  the  operators  have  an 
army  of  employees  which  is  peaceful  and  confiding. 

President  John  Mitchell  has  displayed  considerable  tact  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  anthracite  branch  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Will  he  be  long  able  to  control  these 
mm  and  hold  them  in  check?  One  of  the  presidents  of  the  coal 
companies  asked  him  lately,  "Are  you  able  to  hold  your  men  in 
hand,  Mr.  Mitchell?"  He  replied,  "Yes."  "But/'  said  the 
operaU/r,  "they  had  123  strikes  last  year."  The  number  of 
mines  operated  is  about  450,  so  that  there  was  during  the  year  a 
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strike  in  every  fourth  colliery  operated.  This  shows  a  spirit  of 
restlessness  among  the  men  that  bodes  ill  for  the  peaceful  con- 
tinuation of  the  industry.  To  keep  the  140,000  employees 
together  so  as  to  present  a  solid  front  to  the  operators  is  no  easy 
task.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  men  in  the  Union  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  benefit  of  sober  study  of  the  questions  which  mean  life 
or  death  to  them;  they  want  to  "do  something."  "The  inability 
to  stay  quiet,  the  irritable  desire  to  act  directly,"  as  Walter 
Bagehot  puts  it,  "is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  failings  of  man- 
kind," and  it  is  the  root  of  evil  in  the  Miners'  Union.  The  evils 
which  are  to  fall  upon  these  communities  in  the  future  will  arise 
because  men  are  "unable  to  sit  still  in  a  room."  Local  unions 
are  not  trained  to  discuss  patiently,  adopt  calmly  and  execute 
bravely,  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  mine  employees.  Their 
minds  constantly  dwell  upon  immediate  personal  advantage, 
either  in  shorter  hours  of  labor  or  increased  pay.  Material  inter- 
ests seem  to  be  the  pivot  of  all  their  movements.  They  demand 
immediate  action  with  a  view  to  direct  personal  gain.  The  future 
welfare  of  the  industry,  the  difficulties  and  outlays  of  operators, 
the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  mine  employees  are  seldom  thought  of.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  whatever  advantage  the  workmen  may  gain  will 
be  only  temporary,  for  they  do  not  manifest  the  wisdom  of  wise 
builders  who  lay  deep  the  foundation  and  exercise  such  fore- 
thought as  will  assure  them  continued  peace  and  prosperity.1 

Peter  Roberts. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

1  As  it  was  impossible  to  allow  any  revision  of  this  article  by  Dr.  Roberts 
later  than  May  1,  all  statements  in  it  regarding  "present"  conditions  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  that  time.— Eds.  Yale  Review. 
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ON  March  17,  1902,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
the  Frye  Subsidy  bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31.  This  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  December  9th,  1901.  By  motion  it  was  referred  at 
once  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  who  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments  on  January  20,  1902;  it  was  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  At  irregular  intervals,  from  March 
4th  to  17th,  the  bill  was  debated,  nearly  every  Senator  speaking 
upon  the  measure  at  some  time  during  the  debate.  Many  amend- 
ments were  offered  before  the  final  vote.  These,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  rejected  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill.  The 
nature  of  the  amendments  was  closely  analogous  to  the  measures 
of  the  proposed  Stevens-Minor  bill  on  the  same  subject,  which 
places  a  limit  upon  the  total  expenditures,  and  time  of  operation, 
requires  a  minimum  cargo  and  permits  registry  of  foreign  vessels 
purchased  by  American  owners.  The  bill  just  referred  to  is  the 
bill  of  Representatives  Stevens  of  Minnesota  and  Minor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  is  a  western  view  of  what  a  subsidy  bill  ought 
to  be.     At  this  writing  it  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

An  amendment  limiting  the  contracts  under  title  I  to  $5,000,- 
000  until  1907,  and  after  that  date  to  $3,000,000,  passed 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  failed  on  the  final  vote. 
Another  amendment  limiting  the  total  yearly  subsidy  under  the 
act  to  $9,000,000  was  rejected  on  the  final  vote.  Mr.  Hanna's 
amendment  in  reference  to  the  question  of  combination  was 
accepted.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"Provided,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act,  or  in  any  other 
act  of  Congress,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  citizen  or 
corporation  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  from  contract- 
ing for,  acquiring,  holding,  or  operating  any  interest  in  one  or 
more  steamship  lines  engaged  in  foreign  commerce."1  With 
these  slight  changes  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  sent  it  to  the 

1  Congressional  Record,  57  Cong.  1  S,  p.  3089, 
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House,  where  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

An  examination  of  the  vote  by  which  this  act  passed  the  Senate 
shows  a  solid  Democratic  vote  against  the  bilL     To  this  party 

» opposition  were  added  the  votes  of  six  Republican  Senators,  front 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Vermont,  By  the  act  of  these  gentlemen 
the  bill  is  deprived  of  its  standing  as  a  strict  party  measure,  and 
as  a  result  will  free  many  of  the  House  Republicans  from  the 
necessity  of  following  party  dictation  in  the  matter,  If  a  second 
vote  had  been  taken  upon  the  measure,  considerable  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  outcome,  for  many  Senators  are  opposed  in  a  mild  way 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  hope  that  the  House  will  be  willing 
to  kill  it.  What  will  be  the  final  result  in  the  history  of  the  biU 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  members  of  the 
House  will  be  unwilling  to  jeopardize  their  election  by  passing 
questionable  legislation  just  before  the  Congressional  elections. 
The  short  session  and  crowded  calendar  of  the  House  will  stand 

has  sufficient  excuse  for  non-action-  Meantime,  as  a  Washington 
correspondent  has  put  it,  "both  sides,  or  both  interests,  within 
the  Republican  party  will  be  kept  good-natured,  The  friends  of 
the  subsidy  will  be  able  to  say  that  with  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  the  greater  part  of  the  hill  has  been  climbed, 
and  that  only  a  little  more  exertion  will  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
summation of  their  long-cherished  wish.  In  the  agricultural 
Northwest,  on  the  other  hand.  Republican  opposition  to  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  quieted  during  the  campaign  by  the  covert  sugges- 
DO  that  while  the  Senate  has  already  passed  the  bill,  its  fate  in 

Ethe  House  is  another  story."1 
The  fate  of  the  Senate  bill  in  the  House  is  indeed  another 
story,  As  it  stands  now  very  grave  doubts  exist  as  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  The  representatives  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
will  never  vote  for  the  measure  without  restrictions  as  to  the 
cargo,  time,  amount  of  subsidy,  speed  and  size  of  vessels.  The 
bill  referred  to  above  as  the  Stevens-Minor  bill  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  substituted  for  the  Senate  act,  in  which  case  the 
Senate  has  again  to  meet  the  points  presented  in  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senators  of  the  opposition. 

1  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  18,  1902, 
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The  title  of  the  Frye  bill  reads  "to  provide  for  ocean  mail 
service  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports,  and  the 
common  defense,  to  promote  commerce,  and  to  encourage  the 
deep-sea  fisheries.,,  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  reports 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  bill  in  the  following  language, 
which  so  well  sets  forth  their  views  that  it  is  reproduced  in  whole: 
"The  purpose  of  the  bill  and  its  reasonably  certain  results  will 
be  within  ten  years  to  establish  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  with  Asia  and  the 
Philippines  and  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  to  establish  on  a  secure  basis  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of  South  America, 
and  to  give  the  United  States  a  respectable  representation  in  the 
trade  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Incidentally  it  will  give  to  the 
United  States  an  auxiliary  navy  second  only  to  Great  Britain's; 
an  ocean  mail  service  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  France 
or  Germany  in  all  respects — except  for  a  few  years  more  possibly 
the  service  between  New  York  and  New  England  and  North  Sea 
ports.  It  will  so  extend  shipbuilding  as  to  transfer  in  time 
certainly  from  Germany,  and  possibly  from  Great  Britain,  to 
the  United  States,  the  center  of  that  industry,  as  the  centers  of 
other  industries  have  recently  been  transferred.  Finally,  it  will 
give  to  the  United  States  a  measure  of  maritime  independence 
corresponding  to  our  industrial  and  agricultural  independence. 
This  object  and  these  results  are  perfectly  well  understood  abroad 
and  afford  the  reason  why  the  measure  is  regarded  with  undis- 
guised apprehension  and  hostility  by  the  shipping  interests  of 
Europe." 

II. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles,  the  first  relating  to  the  ocean 
mail  steamships,  the  second  to  a  general  subsidy,  and  the  third  to 
deep-sea  fisheries.  The  first  title  is  entirely  given  over  to  amend- 
ments of  the  act  of  1891,  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  American  lines  to  Europe,  Asia,  South  America, 
Australia,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Hawaii.  That  act  failed 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  although  it  was  stated  enthusiastically 
at  the  time  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr. 
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Frye),  that  in  ten  years  the  United  States  would  have  a  merchant 
marine — very  significant  words  when  compared  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  Committee  on  Commerce.1 

No  attempt  was  made  to  make  contracts  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  according  to  the  law  of  1891,  until  a  special  act  was 
passed  the  following  year  to  admit  the  steamships  City  of  New 
York  and  City  of  Paris  to  American  registry.  The  new  act 
is  supposed  to  correct  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  law 
of  189 1  by  the  amendments  found  in  the  first  title  of  the  new  bill. 
The  act  of  1891  paid  to  steamers  of  the  first  class  $4.00  per  mile, 
and  to  all  others  of  5,000  tons  and  over  14  knots  speed  $2.00. 
The  Frye  bill  proposes  to  pay  to  owners  of  10,000  ton  steamers 
and  20  knot  speed  $4.70  per  mile,  to  vessels  of  19  knots  and 
9,000  tons  $3.60  per  mile.  The  table  below  indicates  the  further 
comparisons. 

Bill  of  1902. 

Minimum. 

Class.  , • »  Pay 

Speed.  Tonnage.  per  mile. 

First  class 20  10,000  $4.70 

Second  class 19  10,000  4.36 

Third  class 18  5,000  3.60 

Fourth  class 17  5,000  3.29 

Fifth  class 16  5,000  2.97 

Sixth  class 15  5,000  2.66 

Seventh  class 14  2,000  2.35 

Act  of  1891. 

Minimum. 

Class.  /-  " >  Pay 

Speed.  Tonnage.  per  mile. 

First  class 20  8,000  $4.00 

Second  class 16  5,000  2.00 

Third  class 14  2,500  1.00 

Fourth  class1 12  1,500  .67 

1  Iron,  steel  or  wooden  steamers. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  just  given  that  the  new  act 
proposes  to  divide  the  shipping  engaged  in  transporting  mails 

1  It  is  due  to  Senator  Frye  to  say  that  the  bill  of  1891  was  not  passed  in  its 
original  form.  The  postal  subsidy  there  proposed  was  cut  down  by  one  third. 
The  bounty  bill  offered  at  the  same  time  was  defeated.  "These  two  things  are 
enough  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  accomplish  its  purpose." — 
Senator  Frye  speech,  Cong.  Record,  March  17,  1902. 
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and  registered  under  the  American  flag  into  seven  classes,  while 
the  former  act  enumerated  four  classes  only,  but  to  each  of  the 
new  classes  is  to  be  given  a  higher  rate  of  pay.     To  illustrate 

Table  Showing  Classes,  Speed  and  Pay. 

Class.  Tonnage.  Speed.  Rate  per  ton. 

I 10,000  20  2.7 

2 10,000  19  2.5 

3 5»ooo  18  2.3 

4 5,ooo  17  2.1 

5 5»ooo  16  1.9 

6 5,000  15  i.7 

7 2,000  14  i.5 

briefly  the  working  of  the  act,  a  voyage  of  the  steamship  City  of 
St.  Louis,  belonging  to  the  American  line,  will  suffice.  This 
vessel  is  one  of  the  first-class  and  would  receive  2.7  cents  per 
gross  ton  for  each  one  hundred  nautical  miles  sailed  from  the 
port  of  clearance  in  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States.  Taking  the  nautical  distance  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  to  be  3,010  miles,  the  total  distance  equals  6,020 
miles,  at  2.7  cents  per  100  miles  equals  $1.67  per  gross  ton.  The 
total  sum  received  from  one  voyage  would  be  in  the  case  of 
this  vessel,  11,629  times  $1.67,  or  $19,467.00.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  Post  Office  authorities  on  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  the  subsidy  would  be  somewhat  larger.  A  reliable 
authority  places  the  additional  cost  of  the  postal  service,  under 
the  act  of  1902  over  the  old  act,  as  about  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions. The  table  below  will  indicate  more  clearly  the  real  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  postal  service. 

Increase  of  Postal  Pay.1 

Route.  Act  1891.  Act  zooa.  Dif.  per  voyage. 

Southampton  to  New  York $14,564  $10,881  $  5,317 

San  Francisco  to  Australia 16,659  18,238  2,361 

New  York  to  Mexico 1 ,247  2,503  1 ,256 

San  Francisco  to  Manila 30,000  41 ,400  1 1 ,400 

Seattle  to  Japan  (proposed) 25,000  31 ,752  6,752 

The  principle  of  a  mail  subsidy  has  always  been  one  of  value 
received,  in  other  words,  does  the  government  get  an  equivalent 
for  its  money.     The  Frye  bill  violates  this  principle  to  an  even 

1  Figures  from  speech  in  Senate  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Clay,  March  5th,  1902. 
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greater  extent  than  the  act  of  1891.  On  this  point  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  the  managing  director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Orient 
line  says,  **I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  be  for  our  sakes  that  it 
1  be  done  (referring  to  an  increase  of  subsidy),  and  not  to 
enable  us  (the  English)  to  compete  with  France,  but  because 
the  government  required  us  to  perform  some  additional  ser- 
vices/'1 The  United  States  has  a  contract  with  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  to  carry  letter  mail  at  $880  per  short  ton  and 
printed  matter  at  $90  per  short  ton.  Even  this  payment  is  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  the  payment  made  to  vessels  flying  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  carrying  mail,  but  not  under  the  contract 
act  of  1891,  For  the  year  of  1901  the  Postmaster  General 
makes  the  following  interesting  statement: 

Payments  for  Postal  Service. 

Una*  Grams  of  Jc«*r*.  i'nnted  Matter.  Payment 

American  line 71.000,000  641,000,000         $528,536 

Cunard « 137,000.000  835,000,000  213,103 

White  Star,,. 62*000,000  326,000,000  91*59* 

The  mail  subsidy  part  of  the  bill  has  been  severely  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  the  pay  of  lines  already  in  existence  is  unduly 
increased,  while  new  ones  are  not  likely  to  be  established.  The 
report  of  the  committee  states  that  the  object  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  the  contrary,  and  puts  it  in  this  way :  "The  particular 
object  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date*  The  first  and  indispensable  step  to  this  end 
is  the  creation  of  American  mail  lines  to  japan,  China,  and 
Hong-Kong  (connecting  with  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines), 
which  shall  be  superior  to  the  corresponding  mail  lines  of  Great 

Britain,  Germany  and  France The  act  of  1 89 1  has  had 

a  fair  trial  in  this  respect  and  its  failure  to  establish  the  lines 
desired  has  been  demonstrated;"3 

"With  these  actual  operations  of  the  act  of  1891  in  mind,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amendment  which  the  present  bill 
makes  does  not  require  any  faster  or  better  or  more  efficient 

1  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Subsidies,  1901,  p,  251, 
f  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  57  Cong.  I  S>   Report, 
No.  201 ,  p.  to. 
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service,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  look  to  the  further  protection  of 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  prompt  uu  lying 
of  the  mails.  It  merely  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  compen- 
sation, which,  as  Senator  Frye,  the  sponsor  for  the  hill,  g^iumiii 
will  make  the  amount  paid  about  one-third  larger  than  at  present 
The  real  situation  of  this  mail  contract  and  the  real  frifrwitinw 
of  the  proposed  amendment  require  so  much  examination  of  the 
official  figures  and  analysis  of  the  technical  provisions  of  the  hill, 
that  probably  comparatively  few,  even  in  Congress,  appreciate 
the  plan  of  the  bill  But  when  analysed  and  sifted  the  real 
situation  is,  that  the  government  is  now  paying  tiie  American 
line,  under  the  act  of  1901,  at  a  rate  about  three  times  as  high 
as  the  market  rate  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  improve  the  service,  but 
only  increases  the  compensation." 

'There  may  be  circumstances  where  a  subsidy  will  serve  to 
create  a  new  mail  route,  and  so  open  to  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
the  mails,  a  means  of  communication  which  it  did  not  formerly 
have  and  which  could  not  exist  without  a  subsidy.  A  bill  which 
should  provide  for  subsidy  only  on  new  mail  routes  might  accom- 
plish a  useful  purpose,  but  to  increase  the  already  exorbitant  rate 
paid  for  an  existing  service  over  a  route  where  we  now  have 
ample  facilities  confers  no  benefits  on  the  tax  payer,  and  is  merely 
a  government  contribution  to  the  dividends  of  the  favored  line."1 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  contains  the  provisions  under  which 
general  subsidies  for  all  vessels,  steam  or  sail,  not  under  mail 
contracts,  shall  be  paid.  The  subsidy  proposed  cannot  be  called 
a  "naked  bounty,"  although  a  direct  payment,  for  the  reason  that 
specific  requirements  are  demanded  of  vessel  owners.  These, 
however,  are  by  no  means  onerous  and  may  be  easily  met  First, 
a  minimum  percentage  (25)  of  a  crew  must  be  American; 
second,  ocean  mails  of  the  United  States  must  be  transported 
free;  third,  one  American  boy  must  be  taken  by  the  master  of 
the  ship  for  each  one  thousand  tons  burthen  of  the  vessel ;  fourth, 
the  vessel  must  be  ready  at  all  times  for  use  in  the  national 
defense;  and  fifth,  perpetually  incorporated  in  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States.     On  such  entry  of  a  vessel,  not 

1  New  York  Evening  Post,  January  14th,  1902. 
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exceeding  sixteen  entries  in  a  year,  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for 
each  nautical  mile  sailed  is  to  be  paid,  and  one  fourth  of  one 
cent  per  gross  ton  for  vessels  built  and  registered  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  The  latter  payment  is  limited  to  five 
ye* 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  bill 
than  this  last  clause*  There  is  not  even  a  regulation  requiring 
present  owners  of  vessels  to  duplicate  tonnage,  but  the  owners 
of  vessels  now  in  existence  are  entitled  to  the  subsidy.  The 
purpose  is  evidently  not  to  increase  our  merchant  marine.  The 
amendments  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  the  total  subsidy  payable 
in  any  one  year  failed,  leaving  the  possibility  of  payment  of  an 
indefinite  sum.  Even  the  much  mentioned  cargo  clause  is  not 
attached  to  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  bill.  Regardless  of  cargo 
any  vessel  may  receive  the  subsidy,  provided  it  sails  from  an 
American  port  of  entry  to  a  foreign  harbor  and  returns  to  an 
American  port.  Upon  this  particular  point  rests  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  agricultural  districts* 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries — the 
nursery  of  the  American  seaman,  or,  as  the  committee  puts  it,  for 
the  encouragement  of  an  exceptional  industry,  which,  from  the 
battle  of  Lexington  to  the  battle  of  Santiago,  has  probably  fur- 
nished more  men  for  the  national  defense  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  employed  in  it  than  has  any  other  American 
industry.1 

If  one-third  of  the  crew  are  Americans  the  owners  of  craft 
engaged  in  deep-sea  fisheries  may  receive  $2*00  per  gross  ton 
per  annum.  To  citizens  serving  in  the  crews  of  such  vessels  the 
bill  provides  the  payment  of  $1*00  per  month.  In  both  instances 
the  vessel  and  the  man  must  be  employed  at  least  three  months* 
The  Senate  Committee  of  Commerce  estimates  that  about  $175,- 
000  would  take  care  of  the  subsidy  under  the  third  title ;  $122,000 
to  the  owners  of  vessels,  and  $55,000  to  the  men.  The  justifi- 
cation of  this  part  of  the  act  is  based  on  the  policy  of  the  Cana- 
dian government,  France  and  Japan.  The  first  has  given 
$160,000  annually  to  the  fisherman  since  the  Halifax  award  of 
1878,  when  the  United  States  paid  Canada  $5,500,000  for  dam- 

1  Senate  Report,  No.  201,  p.  30,  57  Cong,  t  S. 
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ag*s  re  bcr  fsreriga.-  Fnsocc  2=11  J25S2:  als:  par  considerable 
kzts  as  V.crxs  r.t-  pr^cacce  rierr  ficec-sea  fshenes. 

There  is  &  crjcs&txit  ciSeresee  beLacei  ex  Haima-Payne 
\£L  of  the  Has  seseatc.  grf  ±e  Fry*  bcZ  cf  this  Congress  in  the 
rates  of  the  5&s»fj?  22c  r»  the  ccofixes  of  payment.  The  first 
named  biZ  ppcrrides  for  a  p^i.  m  '.  of  r«r?  cents  per  gross  ton 
for  each  100  stjcs  cf  ^srarrr  scra.'imf  by  vesscis  of  10,000 
tons  and  20  knots  speed  crrer  sod  abcre  tbe  regular  subsidy  of 
1.5  cents  per  100  miles  safjed  thai  goes  id  aE  vessels.  The  Frye 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  2.7  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each 
100  miles  steamed  by  vessels  of  10,000  toes  and  20  knots  speed 
The  principles  of  the  two  bills  are  quite  dissimilar.  In  the 
Hamia-Payne  bill  vessels  are  divided  into  three  classes;  those 
of  2,000  tons,  over  4,000  tons,  and  over  10,000  tons.  The  pay 
varies  from  .4  of  a  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  100  miles  sailed 
by  a  vessel  of  2,000  tons  and  11  knots  speed  to  2.3  cents  for 
vessels  of  10,000  tons  and  21  knots  speed.  All  of  these  pay- 
ments are  superimposed  upon  another  subsidy  paid  for  sailing 
mileage. 

The  Hanna-Payne  bill  made  possible  the  registry  of  vessels 
owned  by  American  citizens  now  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.  The 
Frye  bill  does  not  contain  this  provision.  The  older  bill  required 
persons  or  companies  receiving  the  subsidy  to  increase  their  vessel 
tonnage  by  building  new  vessels  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  ton- 
nage owned.  This  clause  is  not  contained  in  the  Frye  bill.  The 
bill  of  the  last  session  placed  a  limit  of  $9,000,000  per  year  for 
twenty  years  upon  the  expenditures  for  subsidies.  The  Frye  bill 
contains  no  limit  of  any  kind  upon  the  total  subsidy.  The  fol- 
lowing summarizes  the  workings  of  that  bill :  "All  of  the  vessels 
now  in  existence,  both  sail  and  steam,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
subsidy  named,  and  the  owners  of  such  vessels  are  not  required 
to  build  and  operate  additional  ships  in  order  to  secure  the  sub- 
sidy- Consequently  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prime  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  increase  our  merchant  marine.  If  the  majority 
of  the  committee  had  any  such  purpose  in  view  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  provided  that  the  owners  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  before  being  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

1  Ibid. 
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subsidy  fixed  in  the  bill  should  build,  register,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion new  ships*  The  rate  of  subsidy  in  the  present  bill  is  not 
so  high  as  that  fixed  in  the  bill  we  had  before  us  last  Congress, 
bat  there  is  no  limit  as  to  how  long  it  shall  last  or  what  sum 
it  may  reach  in  the  end;"1 

m. 

In  the  words  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
there  are  three  arguments  for  asking  government  aid  for  the 
American  ship  owner:  First,  it  costs  the  American  ship  owner 
more  money  to  build  ships  for  the  foreign  trade  than  it  does 
foreigners;  second,  American  wages  are  higher  and  it  costs  more 
to  operate  an  American  vessel  than  a  foreign  ship;  third,  foreign 
Countries  subsidize  their  merchant  marine  and  thus  make  impos- 
sible successful  competition  with  foreign  ship  owners,2  In  the 
next  few  paragraphs  we  shall  consider  briefly  these  arguments. 

In  reply  to  the  direct  question,  can  you  build  a  ship  as  cheaply 
in  the  United  States  as  you  can  in  Great  Britain,  Mr;  C  H. 
Cramp  said  before  the  Industrial  Commission :  "Three  years  ago 
a  Japanese  company  went  to  England  to  get  a  lot  of  ships  built. 
They  got  sixteen  different  bids  from  different  British  ship  build- 
ers, and  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  was 
30  per  cent.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  comparisons/15  Continu- 
ing, this  gentleman  said,  "The  first  cost  of  ships  is  not  only  not 
a  prime  factor,  but  it  is  not  even  a  serious  factor,  in  any  com- 
petition that  may  occur  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
for  a  share  of  ocean  traffic."  Roughly  speaking  Mr,  Cramp 
puts  the  difference  in  building  cost  at  15  per  cent,  due,  however, 
to  greater  cost  of  wages.  The  English  builders  evidently  have  a 
further  advantage  in  the  duplication  of  vessels  by  orders  from 
the  same  plans  and  specifications.  Mr.  Cramp  fears,  in  fact 
asserts,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  American  merchant  marine,4 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  shipbuilding  is  being  organ- 
ized on  an  extensive  scale.     It  is  stated  that  the  industry  is  on 

•Cong.  Record*  March  6th*  1902,  p.  2562. 

•57  Cong,  jS.tS.  Report  No.  201. 

1  Report  of  Industrial  Commission  vol.  xiv,  p.  408. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  413. 
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The  Frye  Subsidy  Bill. 

On  the  other  hand  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
use  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to  show 
tt  American  vessels  are  now  being  operated  with  erews  largely 
\vn  from  foreign  ports,  and  in  consequence  paid  the  wages 
vailing  in  those  ports.2  A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  wages 
d  by  the  American  liner  St.  Paul  and  the  Cunarder  Campania 
»\vs  the  same  total.  The  total  schedule  for  the  St  Paul  is 
$1,2 id,  and  for  the  Campania  $i,2n.  "I  take,  for  instance," 
says  Mr.  Frye,  "the  three  ships,  the  St.  Louis,  the  Oceanic,  and 

Ic  Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Grosse.  The  monthly  wages  of  the 
.  Louis  amount  to  $11,305,  on  the  Oceanic  $9,890,  on  the 
liser  WUhelm  der  Crosse  $7*715;  but  the  Oceanic  is  a  larger 
d  faster  ship  than  the  St.  Louts  and  carries  47  more  men; 
e  Kaiser  IVUhelm  der  Grosse  is  still  larger  and  carries  120  more 
men/*8  This  statement  is  more  conclusive  of  extravagance  in 
the  management  of  the  Si,  Louis  than  of  actual  difference  in  real 
l>eration  for  the  schedule  of  wages  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  about  the  same.  The  American  line  ships  its 
men  from  foreign  ports  and  the  legal  scale  of  food  on  our  vessels 
actly  the  same  as  the  English  contract  scale,  the  cost  being 
>ut  21  cents  per  man.  The  evidence  of  an  excessive  operation 
a  is  not  conclusive.  Mr.  Furuseth,  Secretary  of  the  Sailors 
of  the  Pacific,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission said  that  "American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  those 
of  Europe*  Holland  carries  most,  Denmark  next,  Sweden  next, 
then  Norway  and  Germany,  then  England,  and  last  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  men  carried  varies  with  the  wages." 
The  food,  Mr.  Furuseth  says,  is  about  50  per  cent,  below  the 
German  scale.* 

As  given  in  a  newspaper  interview,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Mr*  J*  J.  Hill  on  the  cost  of  operation,  Mr.  Hill's  objections 
to  the  American  flag  "were  not  based  on  the  question  of  expense 
or  high  wages,  but  on  the  lack  of  protection  to  ship  owners  and 
the  onesidedness  of  American  navigation  laws.     Steamers,"  he 

1  Report  of  Committee  on  Commerce,  57  Cong,  1  S.,  Senate  Report,  201. 

♦Cong*  Record*  March  5,  1002, 

■Cong.  Record  March  jtt  1902. 

1  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  iv,  p.  173. 
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be  conclusively  shown  that  national  greatness  on  the  seas 

never  relied  on  a  subsidy.     The  Ley  land  line  recently  pur- 

sed  by  the  Morgan  syndicate,  never  received  a  cent  of  subsidy 

rom  the  English  government,  nevertheless  earned  an  average 

ividetid  of  1 1  per  cent     The  great  steamship  lines  of  Germany 

eived  in  igoi  the  sum  of  $1,825,651,  while  American  vessels 

received  for  carrying  the  mails  $1,250,381*     This  is  evidently 

not  enough  encouragement,  nor  does  the  Frye  bill  indicate  what 

in  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  merchant  marine.     Meantime  our 

ipyards  are  full  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  increase  the 

n  tonnage. 

England  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  subsidizing  nation;  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Parliament  a  select  committee  from  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  take  testimony  on  the  condition 
of  the  English  marine  and  report  on  the  effect  that  foreign 
subsidies  have  had  on  the  business  of  ship  owners.  The  com- 
mittee has  published  in  a  blue  book  the  testimony  taken  up  to 
August,  1901.  No  conclusion  was  reached  at  that  time,  the 
ttee  deeming  it  wise  to  ask  for  extension  of  time  This 
was  granted.  The  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  mooted  question  of  subsidies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  P.  and  O.  Steamship  Company  is 
.:d  as  receiving  the  largest  subsidy  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  managing  direc- 
tor of  that  company,  before  the  select  committee,  should  be  of 
pedal  interest.     When  asked  a  question  concerning  the  subsidy 
of  the  P.  and  O,  Company,  Sir  Thomas  replied  as  quoted  above. 
But  if  by  chance  our  subsidy  were  to  be  increased  above  the 
330,000,  at  which  it  stands  at  present,  then  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  for  our  sakes  it  would  be  done,  and  not  to 
b!e  us  to  compete  with  France,  but  because  the  government 
required  us  to  perform  some  additional  service.  *  ,  ,  Generally 
speaking,  except  for  postal  services  rendered,  I  do  not  believe  in 
subsidies/'1      On  the  German   subsidies  Sir  Alfred   Eateman 
remarked  that  it  is  possible  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
rt  trade  of  Germany  as  well  as  the  growth  of  her  aided 
steamship  lines  have  as  a  basis  quite  as  much  the  largely  reduced 

1  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1901 1  pp.  251,  252, 
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rates  of  carnage  for  goods  sent  over  the  state  railways  for 
shipment  by  these  lines  as  the  postal  subsidies.1  Another  wit- 
ness, Mr.  John  D.  Gink,  an  owner  of  sailing  vessels,  stated,  "the 
effect  of  the  French  subsidy  was  to  keep  vessels  out  of  crowded 
ports  and  on  the  seas  so  as  to  earn  the  subsidy."  Con- 
tinuing, he  said,  "The  French  pretend  they  are  building  and 
extending  their  tonnage  but  vessels  are  shipped  from  England, 
knocked  down  and  set  up  in  France  in  order  to  draw  a  subsidy. 
I  know  one  firm  in  London  that  is  managing  well  on  to  a  hun- 
dred of  these  French  ships.  They  are  getting  bounties  and  they 
are  worked  from  London.  A  Frenchman  does  not  reckon  to 
make  anything  out  of  the  cargo,  his  profit  is  entirely  bounty. 
British  sailing  ships  should  fight  their  own  battles,  they  have 
done  so  in  the  past."  Commenting  on  the  probable  effect  of  the 
American  subsidy  another  important  witness  said,  "I  know 
several  other  companies  (besides  Leyland)  which  are  running 
under  the  British  flag  with  American  money.  I  say  the  result 
will  l>c  to  transfer  these  to  the  American  flag.  I  can  tell  you  of 
my  own  knowledge  of  several  British  owners  interested  in  the 
American  trade,  who  have  been  making  arrangements  either  to 
transfer  some  of  their  own  property  there,  or,  in  some  cases,  they 
arc  going  to  build  ships  over  on  the  other  side  and  register  them 
tinder  the  American  flag.  This  would  lose  to  us  captains,  engi- 
neers and  sailors,  and  this  is  the  most  serious  matter."2 

These  quotations  make  interesting  reading  for  the  advocates 
of  a  subsidy  bill.  Not  only  American  operators,  but  anybody 
who  pleases  may  get  some  of  the  bounty  by  a  little  careful  mani[>- 
iilation.  The  suggestion  of  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  that  the  Ger- 
man tonnage  is  due  to  the  railway  alliance  is  indicative  that  the 
subsidy  and  shipping  questions  are  far  more  extensive  and  difficult 
of  solution  than  the  advocates  of  subsidies  have  thus  far  been 
willing  to  admit.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  movement  of 
goods  has  a  great  influence  in  the  development  of  a  merchant 
marine,  anything  likely  to  hinder  the  easy  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties stands  opposed  to  the  increase  of  vessel  tonnage.     In  an 

1  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  iooi,  p.  16. 
•James  Knott,  Manager  of  North  of   England  S.   S.  Association,  before 
Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  p.  215. 
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empathic  way  the  Senate  Committee  assert  that  all  that  is  needed 
lo  maintain  regular  steamship  lines  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America,  or  Oriental  ports,  is  the  passage  of  the  Frye 
bill,  The  resources  of  a  steamship  company  are  receipts  from 
passengers  and  goods,  mail  and  express  charges  and  subsidies. 
If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  trade  to  pay  running  expenses  even  a 
subsidy  will  not  bring  a  steamship  line  into  existence.  Our  trade 
with  South  America  is  small  and  uneven,  vessels  being  compelled 
to  go  one  way  partly  empty.  Despite  our  military  connections 
in  the  Orient  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  goes  to  Great 
Britain,  Why  ?  Because  England  has  with  her  shipping  banks 
to  take  care  of  the  change  of  ownership — the  most  important 
part  of  international  trade.  The  French  secured  the  silk  trade 
with  China  not  by  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  to  that  country, 
but  by  creating  a  bank  writh  its  branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
stial  Empire.1  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  the  statement 
that  subsidies  are  one  side  only  of  the  great  problem  of  inter- 
national trade. 

The  statements  made  and  testimony  quoted  in  the  last  few 
paragraphs  indicate  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
the  arguments  urged  for  the  passage  of  the  Frye  bill.  A  great 
ship  owner  makes  the  unqualified  statement  that  vessels  can  be 
built  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  abroad,  a  noted  builder 
gives  15  per  cent,  as  the  difference  in  cost,  but  makes  the  quali- 
fying statement  that  first  cost  makes  no  material  difference. 
Undoubtedly  wages  are  higher  in  the  American  ship-building 
industry  than  abroad;  this  difference  is  overcome  in  some  measure 
by  the  lifting  cranes  and  machines  used  in  the  American  yards* 
The  great  disadvantage  the  builders  in  this  country  have  to  meet 
is  the  variation  in  size  and  character  of  orders;  the  volume  of 
business  being  insufficient  to  make  possible  continued  building 
on  same  plans  and  specifications^  Then  too,  the  fluctuating 
prices  of  materials  have  hampered  the  industry,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  existence  of  the  Steel  Trust  may  remove  this  diffi- 
culty in  time,  In  the  operation  of  vessels  Americans  are  said 
to  be  under  an  even  greater  burden;   higher  wages  and  larger 


T  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1901,  p.  254* 
1  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Feb,,  1902* 
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cost  of  maintenance  are  supposed  to  put  American  vessels  out  of 
the  field  of  competition.  Here  again  the  testimony  is  conflicting. 
Evidently  the  English  and  American  scales  of  wages  are  not 
greatly  at  variance.  Men  are  hired  in  the  English  ports  and 
English  wages  are  paid.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  men 
in  the  crews  of  vessels  is  not  conclusive,  and  until  a  more  scien- 
tific comparison  is  made  than  has  been  done  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question 
finally.  American  vessels  are  said  to  carry  a  smaller  number 
of  men  than  foreign  ships,  which  may  be  due  to  the  higher 
wages. 

Do  subsidies  build  up  merchant  marines?  The  question  has 
not  been  answered  beyond  doubt.  Certainly  France  has  nothing 
to  boast  of  after  fifteen  years  of  subsidy  legislation.  The  Ger- 
man subsidy  is  about  the  amount  paid  out  by  the  United  States 
government  for  ocean  mail  service.  England  uses  her  postal 
payments  to  extend  the  postal  service,  but  merchant  vessels  are 
not  subsidized.  When  asked  by  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee what  he  thought  of  the  Japanese  steamers  receiving  a 
subsidy  of  £10,000  per  voyage,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  replied, 
"What  I  think  about  that  point  is  that  if  I  had  a  Japanese  subsidy 
I  should  be  making  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  fact  of  a  Japanese  subsidy  is  going  to  shut  us  up.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  those  problems  how  long  Japan  will  continue  to  pay 
at  such  an  extravagant  rate."1 

Opposition  to  the  Frye  bill  comes  from  four  sources;  first, 
the  foreign  steamship  companies;  second,  the  persons  who  char- 
ter tramp  steamers;  third,  from  the  railroads  of  the  west,  and 
fourth,  from  those  who  are  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  national 
interests,  and  moral  principle.  This  is  the  grouping  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cramp  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission.2  To  him  the  grand  rallying  point  of 
the  opponents  to  the  subsidy  bill  is  centered  in  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  lines  which  have  maintained  a  powerful 
lobby  at  Washington  against  the  bill.  This  opposition  is  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  desire  to  shut  out  any  opposition  that  might 

1  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1901,  p.  240. 
'Report  of  Industrial  Committee,  xiv,  p.  411. 
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arise  from  new  companies.  The  persons  who  charter  tramp 
steamers  are  afraid  that  the  subsidized  vessels  will  increase  the 
freight  rates,  certainly  not  a  desirable  thing  from  the  point  of 
of  merchants,  while  a  number  of  railroads  having  estab- 
lished through  export  business  and  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  movement  of  emigrants  do  not  wish  them  disturbed  by  new 
companies  coming  into  the  field.  The  objections  to  the  bill  by 
the  press  of  the  country  are  accounted  for  in  the  advertising 
contracts  made  with  newspapers  by  the  foreign  companies  to 
publish  sailing  schedules.  Seven  tenths  of  the  press  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  undoubtedly  to  the  subsidy  bill  but  for 
other  reasons  than  the  one  just  urged.  There  is  a  genuine  feel- 
ing among  the  people  that  the  bill  will  not  accomplish  what  it 
professes  to  do.  It  bears  on  its  face  evidence  of  special  legisla- 
tion and  does  not  meet  the  great  questions  of  a  merchant  marine 
policy  in  a  satisfactory  way  which  will  in  time  build  up  our 
merchant  fleet.  Our  merchant  marine  died  out  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  essentials  to  its  development.  Can  government  money 
supply  these?  If  it  can  how  long  will  they  continue  to  exist 
after  the  money  compensation  has  been  withdrawn  ? 

The  shipping  problem  is  not  one  of  stimulating  building  and 
operations  by  gifts,  or  meeting  subventions  by  subventions.     As 
has  already  been  shown  it  is  more  than  that.     The  author  of  the 
Frye  bill  has  seized  upon  the  most  apparent  and  what  seemed 
the  vital  point  of  the  problem,  hut  which  in  reality  is  the  super- 
I  phase  of  it     The  methods  of  England  and  those  of  the 
ders  of  the  American  State  very  clearly  indicate  this*     Eng- 
land has  stimulated  her  merchant  marine  by  ( i )  postal  subsidies, 
(a)  naval  reserve  subventions,  (3)  discriminating  ship  inspec- 
.   (4)  insurance  discrimination,  (5)  loading  and  chartering 
policy  favoring  English  vessels,  and  (6)  combinations  of  ship 
owners;  but  more  particularly  by  the  last  four  than  by  the  first 
The  supremacy  of  American  ships  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rested  upon  advantage  in  building,  and  a 
policy  developing  ( 1 }  extra  duties  on  imports  carried  by  foreign 
Is,  (2)  extra  duties  on  merchandise  in  bond  when  carried 
reign  vessels,  and  (3)  extra  harbor  charges  upon  tonnage 
of  foreign  shipping  entering  American  ports.     Since  that  time 
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competition  has  been  more  extensive  between  nations  and 
exchange  more  complicated.  Vessels  are  not  all  that  is  needed 
in  these  days  to  make  a  nation  a  great  shipping  country;  the 
land  that  wishes  to  develop  her  merchant  marine  must  have  the 
facilities  of  exchange  as  wdL  England,  Germany,  Holland  and 
France  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world  banks  and  the  branches  oi 
banks  to  direct  the  movement  of  goods. 

With  the  greatness  and  complexity  of  the  problem  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  mind  the  subsidy  question  has  thus  far  been 
based  upon  a  comparison,  and  it  might  almost  be  called  a  school- 
boy comparison.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  merchant  marine 
because  we  are  such  a  great  nation.  It  is  true  that  other  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  occasionally,  but  the  majority  stick 
very  closely  to  the  theme  just  mentioned.  The  place  of  shipping 
in  the  business  of  international  exchanges  is  scarcely  understood 
Something,  however,  has  been  discovered  to  be  grossly  out  oi 
order,  and  it  is  thought  that  legislation  will  set  it  right  and  bring 
us  into  the  place  we  deserve  as  the  first  nation  of  the  earth. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  in  the  matter 
of  shipping  subsidies,  and  that  is  money  gift  cannot  solve  the 
problem.  The  solution  depends  upon  the  material  increase  of 
our  commerce,  the  proper  relation  between  imports  and  exports, 
the  establishment  of  banks  and  banking  houses  in  foreign  lands, 
the  protection  of  American  shipping  interests  here  and  abroad, 
the  rise  of  a  generation  educated  in  the  operation  of  ships  and 
the  business  of  foreign  lands,  and  the  creation  of  a  better  and 
more  equitable  taxation  of  American  shipping  than  is  now 
in  use. 

Frank  L.  McVey. 

University  of  Minnesota. 
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THE  native  question  in  any  colony  is  one  which,  for  the 
attainment  of  any  adequate  results,  must  be  attacked  at 

e  same  time  from  the  general  and  from  the  specific  points  of 

ie\v.  Its  satisfactory  solution,  if  such  solution  is  ever  possible, 
must  call  into  requisition  the  results  of  the  most  advanced 
thought  in  the  fields  of  ethnology  and  the  science  of  society* 
In  this  place,  however,  a  specific  study,  with  but  casual  reference 
to  general  principles,  is  less  out  of  place,  because  of  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  natives  of  the  German  colonies;  the 
typical  virtues  and  defects  of  the  German  system  stand  out, 
therefore,  more  consistently,  and  lend  themselves  to  a  briefer 
and  less  involved  treatment. 

As  in  other  issues  of  colonial  policy,  so  here,  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  Germans  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
•nal  character  and  disposition.  Theoretically,  German 
administrators  should  have  known  a  great  deal  about  native 
peoples  and  their  life;  if  they  remained  ignorant  in  any  cases, 
it  was  certainly  not  for  lack  of  portly  volumes  on  these  subjects, 
constructed  with  the  usual  laborious  GrundKchkeit.  An 
acquaintance  with  such  sources,  on  the  part  of  colonial  adminis- 
trators, is  far  from  exceptional ;  but  the  most  important  contri- 
bution of  scientific  training  to  the  handling  of  the  native 
question,  as  presented  to  the  Germans,  appears  in  the  distinctly 
sane  view  which  the  administrators  as  a  class  are  enabled  to 
take  before  this  troubled  issue.     Most  of  them  have  realized 

hat  the  German  possessions,  in  common  with  all  other  tropical 
countries,  find  in  the  presence  of  native  races  an  essential,  even 
though  variable,  and  often  merely  potential,  factor  in  public 
wealth.     Years  have  served  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  the 

ermans  are  thrown  back  upon  the  native  peoples  for  what  assist* 
hey  are  to  get,  even  though  that  be  slight,  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  colonial  resources.1  Little  false  sentiment  is  to  be  found 
and  few  grandiloquent  expressions  of  purely  humanitarian  aims. 
The  problem  is  approached  with  cool  head  and  with  a  method 
that  is  scientific,  even  though  over-academic  in  its  first  expres- 
sions. 

This  promising  attitude  was  compromised  first  by  the  emi- 
nently temporizing  policy  of  the  chartered  companies,  and,  later, 
by  bureaucratic  narrow-mindedness  and  military  rigor.  The 
administration  of  the  companies,  with  its  shifty  and  uncertain 
policy,  was  about  the  worst  system  to  which  the  fate  of  the 
native  could  have  been  entrusted.  The  companies  exercised 
both  too  much  and  too  little  power;  they  imposed  upon  and 
irritated  the  native  without  being  able  to  enforce  wholesome 
discipline,  or,  indeed,  caring  to  do  so.  They  were  in  the  field 
for  very  tangible  and  immediate  ends,  and  had  no  inclination 
or  ambition  to  foresee  the  future  and  prepare  for  it  No  pre- 
determined and  settled  policy  existed  under  their  regime.  They 
took  little  or  no  account  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
native  peoples  of  their  districts.  In  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific 
islands  the  results  of  their  inefficiency  were,  of  course,  less 
noticeable,  amounting  only  to  the  death  of  a  number  of  brave 
men.  But  in  Southwest  and  East  Africa  the  outcome  was  more 
formidable.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the  hostility  of  Hendrik 
Witbooi  and  of  Maharero  were  not  directly  chargeable  to  the 
arrogance  and  stupidity  of  company  officials;  the  uprising  in 
East  Africa,  however,  which  finally  cost  the  company  its  politi- 
cal existence,  had  its  immediate  cause  in  tactless  and  oppressive 
measures,  motived  by  a  curious  combination  of  greed,  timidity 
and  parsimony.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  warnings  of 
British  officers  who  knew  well  the  dangerous  mood  of  the  Arabs 
and  Swahili;  these  resentful  peoples  were  handled  with  entire 
lack  of  caution  and  of  fair  consideration,  and  were  not  long 
in  discovering  and  profiting  by  the  essential  weakness  of  their 
oppressors.2 

1  The  value  of  the  native  peoples  is  recognized  by  almost  all  the  authorities ; 
the  case  is  stated  most  strongly  by  Blum,  47,  102,  162;  Pfeil,  Vorschlage, 
60  ff.;   Hermann,  82. 

*F.  Fabri,  Fiinf  Johre,  65 ff.,  85 ff.;  Keltic  248;  Johnston,  256;  Keane, 
Africa,  ii,  180;    Dove,  Sudtvest-Afrika,  Berlin,   1896,   160  ff.,   178;    Globus, 
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The  companies  had  no  native  policy,  therefore;   but  with  the 
entrance  of  the  imperial  rule  there  appeared,  full-fledged,  a  most 
simple    and    definite    system.      The    invincible    Prussian    army 
Id  put  these  reckless  and  insubordinate  savages  down,  once 
and  for  all.     This  was,  again,  the  military  spirit  fostered  by 
nan  life  and  training;    and  it  was  not  without  its  salutary 
effect  in  the  case  in  hand.     Much  objection  may  be  had  to  the 
bureaucrat,  with  his  petty  powers  and  small  tyranny,  who  fol- 
ed  along  with  the  imperial  rule,  but  little  can  be  urged  against 
German  doctrine  of  force.     The  native  understands  force; 
it  is  about  the  only  thing  that  is  permanently  and  wholesomely 
imposing  to  him;   and  any  colonizing  people  does  well  to  flash 
the  blade  from  out  the  scabbard  now  and  then.      The  effect 
can  generally  be  produced  without  striking  often  and  cruelly; 
in  the  case  of  the  Germans,  however,  it  appears  that  resort  to 
actual  bloodshed  has  shown  itself  to  be  necessary,  again  and 
again.     Dismissal  of  incompetent  and  insolent  company  officials 
and  of  ^schncidigc  Lieutenants'*  would,  doubtless,  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  the  ounce  of  prevention,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, these  were  an  inevitable  incubus  of  the  system.     Much 
must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  inexperience  of  contact 
i  native  races,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  and  contempt 
•heir  customs,  prejudices,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  average 
colonial   functionary;    taken  all   in   all,  however,  this  severity 
was  far  better  than  a  wavering  policy  and  indecision.1 

Too  often,  however,  condonable  military  strictness  has  been 
called  upon  to  account  for  conspicuous  examples  of  individual 
cruelty.  From  time  to  time  tales  of  indescribable  tortures 
inflicted  upon  natives  in  the  Kamerun  region  have  shocked  the 
rid.  Insignificant  faults  have  been  punished  with 
wanton  and  senseless  cruelty.  Flagrant  cases  of  the  eighties 
seem  to  have  found  their  aftertypes  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 

Ixxix,  No.  %  134-  The  native  princes  fek  that  they  had  been  hoaxed  by  Peters 
and  others  in  the  matter  of  the  "treaties"  in  which  they  had  signed  away 
land  and  power.  They  had  never  understood  the  import  of  these  documents, 
which  were*  indeed,  of  the  most  flimsy  son.  Schmidt  (i,  12-13)  pves  a 
typical  example  of  Pcters's   "treaties." 

*F.  Pabri,  m;  Pfeil,  Vor$thl&get  65  ft.;  StudUn,  etc,  256;  Boshart,  184. 
Keltic  (252-3 )t  compares  German  activity  in  East  Africa  with  the  efforts  of 
tbc  British  in  the  same  region  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
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century.1  The  Germans  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
abnormal  about  these  bursts  of  murderous  rage.  They  are  not 
countenanced,2  and  the  feeling  of  the  responsible  administrators 
and  colonists  about  them  is  one  of  anger  and  shame.  They 
are  regarded  by  some  as  evidence  of  a  distemper  for  which  the 
significant  term  "Tropenkoller"  has  been  coined.8 

There  really  appears  to  be  something  pathological  about 
these  cases.  No  doubt  the  German  subordinate  officer  is  inclined 
to  be  tyrannical  in  the  exercise  of  petty  power — the  German 
system  is  hardly  calculated  to  instil  ideals  of  self-restraint  in 
the  treatment  of  inferiors.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
man  in  his  right  mind  could  enjoy  poking  a  ramrod  down  a 
defenceless  negro's  windpipe,  or  that  he  would  feel  it  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  to  whip  numbers  of  women  publicly 
and  brutally,  before  the  eyes  of  their  men.  This  is  not  the  wild 
burst  of  sudden  anger ;  it  is  barbarous  and  insane  torture.  These 
examples  are  not  the  worst.  And  a  reasonable  physical  cause  for 
it  all  is  really  not  far  to  seek :  the  Germans  are  naturally  mala- 
daptable  to  an  unfamiliar  physical  environment  and,  as  a  rule, 
take  no  pains  to  neutralize  this  weakness  by  artificial  modification. 
All  experience  of  the  white  race  with  equatorial  Africa  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  about  as  unlikely  a  region  in  which  to  keep 
health  and  sanity  as  any  on  the  globe;  the  Belgian  Congo 
State,  as  well  as  the  German  protectorates,  has  its  tale  of  shame 
to  tell.  Here  is  a  region,  then,  where  special  care  in  matters  of 
tropical   hygiene   and   dietary   are   demanded   of   a   European 

1 N.  Y.  Times,  December  22,  1901.  The  earlier  cases  were  those  of  Leist, 
Wehlan  and  Peters;  in  Giesebrecht's  collection  (Behandlung  der  Einge- 
borenen,  etc.)  are  found  letters  from  a  number  of  scientists  and  administra- 
tors, condemning  the  above  native  torturers,  together  with  a  communication 
from  Peters,  in  which  he  seeks  to  defend  his  course.  The  case  of  Peters  has 
received  special  attention  because  of  his  prominence  in  German  colonial 
history.  See  also  Schmidt,  ii,  96  ff.;  Johnston,  258;  Hermann,  84;  N.  Y. 
Times,  April  15,  1894.  Giesebrecht  (23)  mentions  a  study  of  his  own  on 
"Kolonialgreuel,"    in  Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1895,  Heft,  ii. 

2  The  three  culprits  mentioned  above  were  cashiered.  The  N.  Y.  Tima 
(December  15,  1901)  reports  light  punishments,  but  according  to  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston  (Colonization  of  Africa,  etc.,  258),  publicity  was  given  to  these 
cases,  prosecution  was  vigorous  and  the  punishments  proportional  to  the 
offences. 

§Der  Deutsche  Export,  91;    Schmidt,  ii,  74-7^  J   Pfeil,  Studien,  etc,  252. 
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population,  even  though  it  come  from  the  Mediterranean  states. 

1  the  Germans,  much  more  of  caution  is  necessary,  for  they 
are  a  people  that  have  always  acclimatized  poorly  in  low  lati- 
tudes, as  statistics,  even  of  Algiers,  will  show.1 

However,  either  from  ignorance  or  willfulness,  the  Germans 
are  regularly  found  to  neglect  certain  prime  essentials  of 
tropical  hygiene.  The  more  self-evident  rules,  regarding  cloth- 
ing, marching  in  crowded  ranks,  and  the  like,  are  perforce 

rvedj  hut,  as  the  reports  of  importations  into  the  German 
colonies  and  the  tales  of  eye-witnesses  unite  to  show,  the  German 

•utclv  refuses  to  renounce  in  tropical  colonies  the  heavy 
alcoholic  drinks  of  the  fatherland.  No  people  can  endure  the 
continued  use  of  strong  liquors  under  the  equator;  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  had  to  learn  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  even 
the  light  wines  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Doubt- 
less heat,  hardship  and  coarse  food  do  their  share  in  wrecking 
the  digestive  and  nervous  systems,  but  intemperance  in  the 
tropics — and  this  may  well  be  temperance  at  home — must  cer- 
tainly be  taken  into  grave  account.  It  should  be  reckoned  in 
with  the  climatic  agents  which  induce  such  frequent  melancholia 
and  consequent  insanity  or  suicide  in  the  equatorial  districts  of 
Africa.2 

Another  unfortunate  factor  is  present  in  the  iron  inflexibility 
of  the  social  system  in  the  colonies.  Distinctions  of  rank,  social 
position  and  the  like,  are  rigorously  maintained;  nothing  short 
of  imminent  annihilation  seems  likely  to  modify  the  strictness 
of  etiquette  and  caste.     There  are  no  "clubs"  in  the  German 

ates  where  colonel  and  corporal  box  and  play  tennis  in 
friendly  rivalry.  Each  military  circle  of  a  few  members  herds 
by  itself  and  gulps  down  its  steins  of  heavy  beer  in  lonely  and 
dignified  seclusion.  Homesickness  plays  its  familiar  role  in 
inducing  gloom  and  despair,  and  consequent  deterioration  of 
resistive  power.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  cheerful  dis- 
position and  good-fellowship  do  much  to  ward  off  maladies  in 
any  part  of  the  earth,  and  especially  in  the  tropics,  where  home 

1  Borditr,  La  Colonisation  mentifique  ct  la  Colonisation  fran$aUe  (Paris, 
1884),  55;   Leroy-Beaulicu,  J39-345* 
'  Boshart.  225  ff. 
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influences  and  the  society  of  women  and  of  friends  are  but  rarely 
to  be  enjoyed.1 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  render  the  German  less 
master  of  himself  in  the  colonies  than  he  is  at  home,  and  pre- 
dispose him  to  gusts  of  passion  on  slight  occasion.  They  also 
accentuate  the  irritable  and  petty  tendencies  of  a  short-sighted 
bureaucracy,  and  are,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  an  ill 
grace  of  manner  which  is  sure  to  awaken  resentment  in  a  native 
population,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  already  restive  under  a 
brand-new  harness  of  ill-fitting,  cramping  and  generally  trivial 
restrictions.  The  contact  of  such  a  bureaucracy  with  a  savage 
or  semi-civilized  population  can  easily  be  figured  in  imagination; 
police  regulations  calculated  for  Berlin,  bundles  of  acts  whose 
transgression  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  among  the  unwary 
sojourners  in  German  towns — all  these  formed  a  system  whose 
application  to  the  Sudanese  and  Bantus  was  incongruous  even  to 
the  local  official.2  Reiterated  appeals  on  the  part  of  opponents 
of  this  system,  so  ill-suited  to  its  environment,  have  not  failed 
entirely  of  effect. 

The  events  which  have  created,  as  it  were,  a  new  ideal  of  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  were  the  downfall  of  the  companies 
and  the  consequent  presence  in  the  colonies  of  well-chosen 
imperial  commissioners  and  commanders.  The  typical  case  is 
that  of  Wissmann,  in  East  Africa,  where  the  expiring  company 
had,  by  its  oppression  and  its  indiscreet  attitude  toward  native 
and  Arab  prejudices,  roused  a  rebellion  with  which  it  was  utterly 
unable  to  cope.  To  this  scene  of  disorder  and  uproar  Bismarck 
sent  the  scientist  and  explorer,  Dr.  von  Wissmann,  a  man  chosen 
rather  for  his  knowledge  and  personality  than  for  any  dis- 
tinctive military  achievements.  He  quelled  the  insurrection 
in  a  masterly  manner,  promptly  executing  the  leader.  Not 
only  that;  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  together  with 
their  wholesome  respect,  so  that  his  succeeding  administration 
of  the  colony  in  peace  only  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  "Afri- 
kdkenner"*     His  successes  led  to  imitation  of  his  methods  on 

xBigelow,  Germany's  First  Colony  in  China,  Harper's,  ioo,  577-590. 
"Boshart,  182-183,  186;   Globus,  lxxix,  No.  9,  134. 

'Bismarck  referred  to  Wissmann  as  "the  man  who  knew  how  to  deal 
with  natives."    Poschinger,  Conversations,  244. 
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art  of  his  subordinates  and  brother-administrators;    there 
established  a  new  fashion,  as  it  were,  in  colonial  manage- 
ment. 

The  formula  of  this  system  was  simplicity  itself:  "sternness 
with  justice/'  In  dealing  with  the  rebels  in  East  Africa,  Wiss- 
mann's  first  abject  was  to  teach  a  "grundliclte  Lehre/'  to  make 
an  imposing  display  of  European  superiority  and  power.  The 
ect  upon  the  native  population  was  instantaneous,1  This 
administrator  knew  also  how  to  temper  severity  with  mercy 
and  to  use  his  prestige  bo  secure  in  time  of  peace  what  he  had 
gained  in  war.  The  "Wissmann  system**  has  been  complained 
of  by  those  whose  humanitarian  feelings  are  wounded  by  vio- 
lence of  any  kind  in  dealings  with  the  noble  savage;  but  it  is  not 
without  its  sound  elements  of  common  sense  and  science. 
Where  practices  abhorrent  to  the  civilized  world  were  found 
to  exist,  they  were  resolutely  eradicated  —  Wissmann  dealt 
to  the  slave  trade  of  East  Africa  from  which  it  will 
mly  recover.2  In  less  essential  matters,  however,  a  wise 
operation  was  displayed;  the  bureaucratic  system  was  dis- 
uraged  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  cherished 
utions  and  customs  of  the  indigenous  tribes.  The  Arab 
IVati  and  Kadi  were  retained;  and,  while  German  discipline 
;as  enforced,  it  was  rather  along  general  lines  than  in  matters 
f  detail.8  The  system  rested  upon  a  correct  recognition  of  con- 
ditions, intelligent  judgment  and  respect  for  the  natives'  rights 
and  for  their  chiefs'  authority.     The  gifts  and  geniality  of  Wiss- 

JThe  natives  said  of  his  rule,  "Bisher  war  bet  eueh  Deutschen  alles 
Spiderer,  jetzt  sieht  man  doch,  dass  euer  Sultan  emst  macht  und  da  wird 
eueh  gelingen,  wirklich  die  Herren  des  Landes  zu  werden."  Schmidt, 
i,  64 ;    A  Geffeken,  L  c 

1  Giesebrecht,  aa;  Schmidt,  i,  188  ff.f  224  ft  An  interesting  passage  in  R 
Funf  Jahre,  etc.,  shows  how  a  development  of  methods  of  transporta- 
in  EaM  Africa  will  necessarily  bring  about  the  complete  downfall  of 
the  slave  trade  (p*  55)- 

*  Bitter  complaint  is  made  that  the  German  functionaries  take  no  pains  to 
learn  the  native  languages*  not  even  spending  the  time  on  shipboard  on  the 
long  journey  to  New  Guinea  in  study,  1  he  Germans  revolt  at  the  "pidgin 
English*'  that  forms  the  only  universally  understood  language  of  New  Guinea 
and  environs.  Thev  combat  it  also  in  Africa.  Blum,  165-166;  Engler,  114; 
Keane,  Africa,  h\  19;  Pfeil,  Studien,  etc.,  128-130;  R.  L*  Stevenson,  In  the 
South  Seas,  ck  ii. 
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mann  himself  played  a  great  part  in  his  successes;  he  possessed 
the  qualities  both  of  leader  and  organizer.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  selecting  realizable  aims,  and  always  realizing  them, 
and  his  prestige  was  marred  by  no  fiascos  of  any  moment;  his 
subordinates  were  held  strictly  to  duty  and  were  at  the  same 
time  assured  of  power  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned.  Their  loyalty 
to  this  leader  is  something  exceptional,  taking  into  account  the 
extreme  hardships  of  the  service  in  the  East  African  country. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  Wissmann  system  that  it  has  made  out 
of  this  difficult  district  a  relatively  peaceful  colony.  Later  diffi- 
culties in  the  attempted  application  of  civil  rule  in  East  Africa 
led  to  the  re-adoption  and  consequent  vindication  of  the  Wiss- 
mann system.  At  the  accession  of  Hohenlohe,  Wissmann,  who 
had  been  recalled  by  Caprivi,  was  returned  as  Governor-General 
of  the  protectorate.1 

A  number  of  writers  who  have  criticized  the  administration 
of  the  German  colonies  have  complained  of  an  insufficient  display 
of  military  and  naval  power  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. They  have  also  asserted  that  the  opening  up  of  the 
Hinterland  has  followed  no  settled  plan  and  has  worked  from 
no  stable  and  selected  base  of  operations.2  The  number  of  impe- 
rial troops  has  indeed  been  small ;  but  since  the  time  of  Wiss- 
mann, and  especially  in  East  Africa,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  utilize  native  auxiliaries  about  a  relatively 
insignificant  nucleus  of  regulars.  The  warlike  tribes  who  would, 
in  any  case,  lend  themselves  unwillingly  to  the  regime  of  indus- 
try, are  glad  to  be  mustered  in  and  to  fight  under  European 
officers.  The  Sudanese  have  been  particularly  useful  in  this 
line,  completely  outclassing  the  Bantus.     The  Solomon  Islanders 

x  Schmidt,  i,  232  ff.,  243-244;  Gicsebrecht,  19  ff.  More  tact  has  been  dis- 
played of  late  by  the  German  officers.    Johnston,  257-258. 

*In  Southwest  Africa,  up  to  1898,  the  troops  numbered  only  40  men. 
According  to  Boshart  (183),  the  recent  increase  to  220  leaves  the  military 
force  too  small  by  half.  This  author  and  his  measures  are  a  bit  too  stren- 
uous to  inspire  full  confidence,  but  upon  the  point  in  question  he  is  supported 
by  a  consensus  of  opinion.  See  also  Schmidt,  i,  94;  Pfeil,  Vorschtage,  43; 
F.  Fabri,  71  ff. ;  Sievers,  Afrika,  405 ;  complaint  is  also  made  of  governmental 
parsimony,  which  F.  Fabri  (89)  declares  to  be  false  economy;  "es  geht  in 
solchen  Dingen  haufig  wie  beim  Ankauf  der  sibyllinischen  Bucher." 
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are  also  regarded  as  suitable  material  for  the  same  ends,1  The 
idea  is  that  the  warlike  tribes  shall  hold  the  more  docile  natives 
to  work,  thereby  effecting  a  division  of  labor  of  which  all  shall 
reap  the  good  results.2 

Here  we  touch  upon  the  question  of  labor  in  tropical  colonies; 
it  is  rightly  recognized  as  the  vital  issue,  and  strenuous*  i£ 
unsuccessful,  efforts  have  been  put  forth  in  attempts  at  its  solu- 
tion* It  is  a  modern  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  at  which  the  various 
nations  have  guessed,  each  in  its  characteristic  way.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  Germans,  as  a  well-informed  people,  new  to  the  sub- 
ject, singularly  free  from  bias  and  open  to  new  truth,  possess  an 
especial  and  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  this  vexed  prob- 
lem. It  seems,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Germans  have  been 
regularly  unsuccessful  in  creating  a  supply  of  free  labor  by  the 
stimulation  of  wants.  The  ground  upon  which  they  work  is 
urtpropitious,  and  no  support  for  their  economists'  theories,  in 
the  shape  of  actual  results,  is  yet  forthcoming.  The  natives 
are  almost  all  tropical  peoples,  whose  needs  are  few  and  will 
continue  to  be  few,  except  in  the  matter  of  intoxicants  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  which  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  refuses 
to  supply.3  The  native,  as  a  factor  in  economic  supply  and 
demand,  is,  as  has  been  seen,  a  virtual  nonentity.  There  is  need 
of  ages  of  slow  development,  or  of  some  effectual  forcing 
process,  before  the  Papuan  and  his  ilk  begin  to  respond  to  stim- 
uli which  are  calculated  to  appeal  to  anything  higher  than 
momentary  desire  or  caprice. 

But  the  tropics,  ex  hypothesi,  must  be  developed,  and  Europeans 
are.  of  themselves,  unable  to  effect  such  development;  if  this  be 

1  Unfortunately  the  Sudanese  insist  upon  the  presence  of  their  families  on 
any  extended  expeditions.  While  the  women  arc  useful  in  some  ways,  they 
form  an  undesirable  camp- following.  It  is  noted  that  the  negro  soldiers, 
although  they  were  soon  able  to  manipulate  the  mechanism  of  the  breech - 
loading  rifles,  are  tifcdv  to  shoot  high  and  erratically  in  action.  Apparently 
ihey  have  not  as  yet  full  confidence  in  the  new  weapon.  See  Schmidt,  ii,  374, 
J85;   Pfcil.  VoTMhlagt,  66  ff. 

"PfeiK  Vorschlage,  60,  67;   c£  Studitn,  etc.,  239,    No  satisfactory  system  of 

taxing  the  natives  has  been  devised-    The  Germans  have  decided,  however, 

to  favor  of  a  hut-tax  versus  a  poll-tax ;    the  hut,  they  say,  is  something  that 

cannot  evade  taxes  by  a  timely  disappearance,    A  small  portion  only  of  the 

ne  is  derived  from  this  source, 

'  Cf,  Finsch,  Samoa  fahrient  26,  62. 
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granted,  nothing  remains  as  alternative  except  the  adoption  of 
some  form  of  compulsory  labor  imposed  upon  the  tropical  peoples. 
Avowed  slavery  is,  of  course,  inhibited  by  forces  too  strong  to  be 
opposed.  Substitution  of  more  advanced  races  is  costly  and  has 
been  rendered  well  nigh  impracticable  by  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  sway  the  fates  of  the  peoples  available  for  coolie 
service.  The  system  of  compulsory  labor  under  contract 
remains — a  system  which,  like  coolie-labor,  is  a  partial  return, 
in  the  form  of  semi-slavery,  to  the  rough  and  ready  methods 
of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Germans  did  not  reach  this  alternative,  which  seems  to 
so  many  of  their  competent  writers  a  last  and  inevitable  resort, 
without  exploring  all  the  culs  de  sac  along  the  way,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  other  solution  less  repugnant  to  themselves 
and  others.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a  wage  system  was  early 
shown  to  be  futile;  what  little  labor  was  thus  secured  was 
both  low  in  efficiency  and  extremely  irregular.  Even  the  Kru- 
men  who  were  available  along  the  Togo  and  Kamerun  seaboard 
refused  to  enter  upon  contracts  of  over  one  year's  duration; 
at  its  expiration  they  insisted  upon  returning  to  their  own 
tribes  with  what  they  had  earned,  and  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reckless  expenditure  which  ensued  that  a  labor 
force  could  again  be  recruited  from  this  source.1  The  labor 
supply  was  similarly  intermittent  in  the  rest  of  the  African 
colonies,  while  in  New  Guinea  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
enlist  any  workers  whatsoever  under  a  voluntary  system.2 

After  this  disillusionment,  recourse  was  had,  especially  in 
East  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  to  imported  labor  of  various 
types.  In  the  latter  protectorate,  the  system  was  really  one  of 
slave-transfer,  whereby  the  ruling  chief  of  a  limited  area,  or 

xThc  labor  of  the  Krus  was  relatively  expensive,  and  its  cost  wai 
enhanced  by  the  periodic  need  of  double  transportation.  See  Keane,  Man 
Past  and  Present,  Cambridge,  1900,  53-54;  Reichenow,  44.  Hermann  (86) 
says  that  native  labor  has  been  relatively  overpaid  in  Southwest  Africa. 

*  The  best  reports  of  native  labor  come  from  Togo  and  Kamerun,  but  even 
here  it  is  found  that  the  natives  regularly  choose  such  minor  occupations 
as  demand  little  physical  effort.  The  Dualla  were  always  energetic  traders, 
and  continue  to  be  so,  but  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  smiths,  wheel- 
wrights, etc    See  Pfeil,  Vorschlage,  54  ff.;    Schmidt,  ii,  89-90,  168  ff. 
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the  old   men   of  a  village,   sold   the  vital   forces  of  captives 
subjects    (debtors,   oftentimes)    for  a  consideration.     That 
form  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Melanesian  native 
thorities  was  usually  present ,  even  though  it  was  not  actually 
demonstrable,   is  commonly  conceded  by  the  German   writers 
lenv  stem  of  slavery  for  a  term,  which  carried 

th  it  the  so-called  "Labor  Trade/*  had  been  shamefully  abused 
by  the  Queenslanders,  and  was  already  under  universal  condem- 
nation. The  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  it,  The  Germans  honestly  attempted,  therefore,  to 
out  regulations  which  would  give  the  appearance,  at  least, 
1  fairness  and  humanity.1  They  intended  also  to  keep  clear 
of  the  many  possible  misunderstandings  with  the  native  peoples, 
and  thus  avoid  the  inevitable  vendetta  with  its  consequent  unpop- 
ular punitive  expeditions,  and  other  evil  and  dangerous  consc- 
iences.* An  attempt  was  made  to  give  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland 
a  better  reputation  among  those  islanders  whose  services  could 
be  secured,8  But  results  were  not  commensurate  with  the  effort 
put  forth;  the  death-rate  of  the  laborers,  though  lowered,  was 
still  believed  to  be  high,  and  the  "trade"  in  natives  still  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  in  un  seaworthy  ships.  Inadequacy  of 
transport  facilities  often  left  the  government  burdened  with  an 
unruly  crowd  of  recruits :  those  who  had  arrived  previously  and 
whose  wages  must  be  paid  from  the  time  of  arrival,  and  those 
whose  terms  were  served  out  and  who  were  eager  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  the  whites  forever,  Few  cases  of  renewed 
contracts  are  to  be  found-4     And  when  all  these  difficulties  had 

"Pfeil.  Studicn.  etc..  241  ff.;  Finsch,  26;  Egerton,  396;  Blum,  47,  78; 
Schmidt,  ii,  410*412,  Krieger  enters  somewhat  upon  the  details  of  the  labor 
trade  (244  ff.h    The  native  never  believed  in  the  Amverbemodus.    Blum,  162. 

1  If  a  native  died  during  his  term,  the  vendetta  came  at  once  into  play,  and 
the  next  Europeans  to  meet  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  exposed  to 
unexpected  attack  and  murder.  Money-commutation  for  such  a  death, 
together  with  accrued  wages,  were,  as  a  rule,  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
relatives  or  village-authorities  of  the  dead  man.    Krieger,  244-245, 

'The  native  laborers  said  of  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland,  l£No  kaikm  (food?),  no 
frtinday*  plenty  fight,  plenty  die."     Blum,  135. 

•The  natives  reckoned  their  terms  by  "fellow-moons,"  of  which  they 
counted  ten  to  the  year;  this  difference  of  standard  led  to  frequent  mts- 
indings.  Blum,  135.  Too  much  seems  to  have  been  made  of  a  few 
I  renewed  contracts. 
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been  somehow  met  or  evaded,  the  character  of  the  labor  supply 
was,  after  all,  completely  inadequate.  The  natives  could  be 
forced  to  an  occasional  activity  in  fetching  and  carrying,  and 
could  be  induced  to  dig  the  earth  in  a  more  or  less  desultory 
fashion,  but  for  the  finer  kinds  of  labor,  in  the  raising  of  coffee 
and  cacao,  it  was  necessary  from  the  first  to  employ  the  higher 
class  labor  of  the  Javanese  and  Chinese1 

Moreover  the  problem  of  holding  the  native  to  labor,  when 
his  presence  had  been  secured,  was  not  yet  solved.2  The  Mela- 
nesian  could  not  be  effectively  controlled  by  a  system  of  fines; 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money  and  whether  he  received 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference 
to  him.  In  any  case  his  earnings  went  to  the  authorities  of 
his  native  village.  And  it  was  found  that  penalties  in  the  form 
of  extra  hours  taxed  the  European  overseer  even  more  than  they 
did  the  nonchalant  native.  The  unsophisticated  functionaries 
were  likewise  astonished  to  find  that  the  orthodox  German  sys- 
tem of  imprisonment  was  absolutely  ineffective.  "To  lie  eight 
days  long  upon  his  back,  to  receive  his  meals  regularly,  and 
every  other  day  to  take  a  walk,  is,  for  the  Kanaka,  a  life  of  good 
cheer;  and  one  can  easily  conceive  the  wrath  of  the  settlers  when 
protracted  and  costly  legal  proceedings  found  their  conclusion 
in  such  a  chastisement."8 

The  planters,  naturally  enough,  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
private  corporal  correction.     The  courts  were  distant  and  uncer- 

1  Blum,  166.  The  government  was  also  obliged  to  furnish  a  particular 
kind  of  food  to  the  Melanesian  coolies — yams  and  taro.  Pfeil,  Studien,  etc, 
238,  242.  Blum  (156)  thinks  the  natives  may  be  educated  through  the  agency 
of  Chinese  and  Malay  overseers  and  middlemen.  It  is  recently  announced 
(N.  Y.  Times,  March  30,  1902)  that  the  Tuskegee  Institute  has  been  called 
upon  by  the  German  Colonial  Economic  Society  to  send  five  graduates  to 
Togo.  These  young  negroes  are  to  assist  three  predecessors,  sent  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  teaching  the  natives  the  arts  of  agriculture. 

'Some  German  writers  have  accused  the  authorities  of  spending  their 
time  in  deciding  how  to  hold  the  native  to  labor,  when  the  vital  question 
was  how  to  secure  the  native  at  all.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  had  a 
way  of  settling  a  problem  before  they  were  perfectly  sure  of  the  actual 
terms  in  which  it  was  to  be  presented.    Pfeil,  Vorschldge,  60;   F.  Fabri,  79. 

-  Pfeil,  Studien,  etc.,  254 ;  for  the  other  aspects  of  the  question  of  punish- 
ment, see  252-256  passim. 
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tain,  and  the  struggle  for  commercial  existence  near  and  sure. 
Beating  exactly  met  the  natives's  ideas  of  punishment  and,  as  a 
ile,  were  cherished  if  the  causes  for  such  correction 

id  been  set  forth  with  requisite  clearness  and  emphasis.  But 
grant  of  such  privilege  would  amount  to  the  legalization  of 
ie  of  the  most  characteristic  and  most  odious  marks  of  slavery, 
lumanitarian  sentiment  would  be  wounded  in  distant  Europe; 
id  thus  what  the  actors  on  the  spot,  with  few  exceptions, 
led  as  necessary,  could  not  hut  be  permanently  disallowed, 
Infringements  of  this  prohibition  have  doubtless  occurred,  but 
they  have  been  relatively  few;  the  missionaries  are  alert  to 
denounce  any  possible  faults  of  the  system.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  situation  has  remained  unaltered  for  some  years  back.1 
In  this  embarrassing  and  hopeless  situation,  the  government 
turned  to  the  time- honored  coolie  system.  Javanese  and  Chinese 
were  enlisted  in  Batavia  and  Singapore;  and,  though  the  costs, 
including,  of  course,  double  transportation,  were  excessive,  the 
new  arrivals  seemed  to  promise  much  for  the  future  of  the 
colony.  Political  complications  and  national  jealousies,  bow- 
er, have  closed  the  several  sources  of  supply.  In  the  early 
nineties,  alleging  the  unhealth fulness  of  the  New  Guinea  set- 
tlements, both  Holland  and  England  forbade  the  further  export 
olies  from  their  colonies,  after  having  rendered  that  export 
costly  and  as  convenient  as  possible.2  The  Germans  later 
tierished  some  hopes  of  deriving  a  supply  of  labor  directly  from 
lina;  but  the  well-known  hostility  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  the  coolie  system  soon  put  an  end  to  this  expectation.8 

'According  to  Pfcil,  an  officer  of  long  experience  (see  Giesebrecbt.  rjQ), 
-v    of   the   failure   of   coolie   importation,   the   defective    system    just 
ibed   roust  be  maintained,   with   all   its   difficulties,   for   some  time  to 
Studien.  etc.,  244. 
1  The  resentment  of  the  Germans  attaches  with  especial  bitterness  to  the 
]es  are  not  lacking  which,  i£  true,  establish  serious  charges  of  the 
r  raking  of  neutrality,  of  the  stirring  up  of  native  passions,  etc.     British  mis- 
ies  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  this  accusation.     As  for  the  coolie- 
asserted   that   the    British   were   especially   proficient   in   the 
taction  of  crippled  and  diseased  natives,  whose  subsequent  deaths  or  ail- 
ments were  then  charged  to  the  deadly  climate  of  New  Guinea.     Blum,  118, 
B;    Schmidt,  ii,  66  ft* :    Pfell*  Studicn,  etc.,  240;   Egerton,  400-402;    Krieger, 

'Blum,   166.     Krieger   (256  ft*)    gives  facts  concerning  the  enlistment  of 
Javanese  and  Chinese  coolies  and  their  life  in  the  colonies. 
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Nothing  remained,  then,  if  the  colonies  were  to  be  developed 
— and  Germany  would  scarcely  renounce  this  object  so  close  to 
her  heart  without  a  struggle — but  to  organize  some  system  of 
forced  labor,  and  render  it  as  palatable  as  possible  to  European 
tastes.1  Many  of  the  best  administrators  and  writers  on  colonial 
questions  openly  support  this  system  and  justify  their  views 
by  fairly  consistent  lines  of  argument  The  orthodox  position, 
vis.,  to  renounce  all  force,  is  represented  chiefly  in  the  writings 
and  utterances  of  the  older  scientists  and  missionaries,2  though 
several  of  the  latter  have  come  out  strongly  for  the  enforcement 
of  regular  labor  as,  in  any  case,  indispensable  for  the  natives' 
advancement  in  civilization.8 

The  model  before  the  eyes  of  the  advocates  of  forced  labor 
is  the  cultuur-stelsel  of  the  Dutch,  as  developed  chiefly  on  the 
island  of  Java.4  They  wish,  in  effect,  to  enforce  native  labor 
through  the  agency  of  already  constituted  native  authorities, 

XA  brief  account  of  recent  attempts  to  do  away  with  the  virtual  slavery 
existing  in  East  Africa,  by  allowing  the  purchase  of  "Freibriefe"  is  given  in 
Annals  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science,  xix,  No.  2,  p.  164. 

*A  collection  of  opinions  on  the  native  question  has  been  made  by  Giese- 
brecht  (Behandlung,  etc.);  this  work  has  been  done  very  completely, .  and 
appended  biographical  sketches  of  the  various  contributors  enable  the  reader  to 
make  correction  for  the  personal  factor,  with  some  ease.  Expressions  were 
elicited  from  prominent  scientists,  colonial  officials  and  missionaries ;  the  whole 
collection  is  extremely  valuable  and  readable.  According  to  the  author,  the 
question  is  still  sub  judice;  he  believes  that  the  more  favorable  views  of  the 
older  scientists  are  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  met  the  native  before 
he  had  been  irritated  and  rendered  hostile  by  contact  with  Europeans.  The 
more  modern  officers,  administrators  and  travelers  are  unanimous  in  advocat- 
ing strictness  and  sternness,  though  they  all  insist  upon  pairing  these  with 
justice;  "Strenge  mit  Gcrechtigkeit"  is  the  typical  formula.  It  is  curious 
how  the  opinions  differ  according  as  the  writer  is  a  military  man,  a  mis- 
sionary or  a  planter.  Some  of  the  judgments  rendered  are  exceedingly  strong 
pieces  of  work,  notably  those  of  Pfeil,  Denhardt,  Holub,  Peters  and  Hubbe- 
schleiden.  Though  the  author  professes  to  have  reached  no  definite  conclu- 
sions, it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  the  impressions  left  by  the  work, 
though  perhaps  a  little  indistinct  because  of  minor  differences  and  contradic- 
tions, are  of  undeniable  value  to  the  colonial  administrator  and  the  student 
Cf.  Muller,  32.  Finsch  (Satnoafahrten,  64  ff.)  says  he  had  little  difficulty 
with  the  New  Guinea  natives,  for  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  "moon- 
man,"  the  Russian  scientist,  Miklukho-Maclay,  who  always  got  along  well 
with  native  peoples. 

"Besides  the  opinions  in  Giesebrecht's  collection,  see  especially  Pfeil, 
Vorschlage,  64. 

4  The  best  brief  account  of  the  culture-system  in  English  is  by  Give  Day, 
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whether  those  authorities  are  chiefs  or  village  elders.1  Unfor- 
tunately, conditions  in  the  German  protectorates  differ  so  widely 
from  those  in  Java  that  the  outcome  of  such  a  system  must 
remain  an  enigma  until  it  is  tried.  The  Bantus  and  Papuans 
have,  as  a  rule,  no  chiefs  of  an  extended  and  despotic  power,2 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  of  the  native  peoples  subject 
to  Germany  could  be  managed  under  the  Dutch  system.  The 
islander  of  the  Dutch  possessions  is  a  great  advance  in  character 
and  civilization  over  anything  the  German  colonies  can  produce. 
The  blacks  of  the  latter  districts  do  not  understand  what  is 
demanded  of  them;    they  are  incorrigibly  improvident.     The 

e vailing  conviction  among  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  was 
that  the  foreigners  would  soon  depart — indeed  a  preliminary 

vision  had  already  been  made  of  the  habitations  and  the  per- 
al  effects  likely  to  be  left  behind.  The  negro  believes  that 
the  white  man  will  soon  grow  weary  of  all  this  useless  activity 
and  let  things  return  to  their  former  and  natural  course-8 

Es$tT\tnte  of  the  Dutch  tvith  Tropical  Labor,  Yale  Rsvtew,  February  and 
1900  (vols.  vsii,  420,  and  ix,  58),  In  this  article  the  various  Dutch  and 
other  atithori tics  are  cited  and  estimated.  The  best  of  these  is  perhaps 
Pierson,  Koloniah-  Politick,  Amsterdam*  1877.  Supporters  of  the  culture- 
system  as  a  model  are,  among  othtrs,  Pfeil,  Studient  etc,  248 ft\;  Engler,  119. 
Sec  Kchie,  24& 

*The  idea  of  holding  the  more  tractable  tribes  to  work  under  compulsion 
exercised  by  more  warlike  natives,  officered  by  Germans,  is  likewise  a  part 
of  the  proposed  system.  Pfeil  is  a  special  advocate  of  a  rotating  labor  supply, 
whereby  certain  sections  of  a  village  population  are  drawn  upon  in  successive 
periods,  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  "localizing"  the  labor- 
supply,  and  this  has  led  to  a  curious  proposition  involving  the  resurrection, 
;n  certain  respects,  of  the  characteristic  provisions  of  the  Spanish  encomimda- 
system,  as  developed  in  America.  The  experience  of  the  Germans  goes  to 
show  that  colonizing  powers  are  rarely  able  to  invent  anything  new  and 
revolutionary  in  the  treatment  of  century-old  problems,  even  when  the  sum 
of  modern  science  and  historical  research  can  be  drawn  upon,  Pfeil,  lor- 
schlagc,  57,  69  fL;    Hermann,  88. 

*If  there  is  no  chief  to  exercise  compulsion,  force  of  some  other  nature 
toast  be  called  into  requisition,  Pfeil,  Vorschtagc,  72.  It  is  occasionally 
stated  that  this  or  that  people  possesses  a  tribal  organization  which  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Javanese,  but.  inasmuch  as  nothing  has  been  made  out 
of  these  tribes,  it  is  probable  that  the  eagerness  of  hope  has  led  to  exaggera- 
lioiw  See  Blum,  21;  Pfeil,  I  orschlagt,  60;  Globus,  lxxix,  No*  o,  154; 
Sctaiidt,  i,  160  ft. ;   Si  e vers,  409. 

*  Pfeil,  Studien,  etc,  238  flf , ;  Blum  (102)  says  that  the  labor-force  of  New 
riea  must  come  from  elsewhere. 


72  Yale  Review.  [May 

No  system  of  forced  labor  has  yet  been  organized;  such  a 
move  would  undoubtedly  encounter  bitter  opposition  among 
philanthropists  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  reasons  for  their 
faith  have  been  set  forth  so  clearly  and  convincingly  by  some 
of  the  most  capable  administrators,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  find 
converts  to  their  views  as  time  goes  on  and  conditions  grow 
more  unbearable.  Given  the  need,  real  or  imaginary,  of  devel- 
oping tropical  colonies  under  German  rule,1  and,  in  consequence 
of  considerations  already  stated,  the  inevitable  outcome  is  com- 
pulsory labor.  A  compulsory  labor  system,  though  abhorred 
as  an  infringement  of  the  "rights  of  man,"  is,  it  is  claimed  from 
the  standpoint  of  society's  life  and  weal,  perfectly  justifiable. 
No  more  is  required  of  the  savage  than  has  been  and  is  demanded 
of  his  civilized  superior;  there  is  no  more  reason  why  black 
drones  should  be  tolerated  in  the  hive  than  white  drones;  vaga- 
bondage is,  in  any  case,  a  disease  in  the  body. of  society.  Euro- 
pean philanthropists  have  no  compunctions  about  enforcing 
industry  at  home  and  coercing  each  member  of  society  to  render 
his  share  of  service  to  the  public;  but  as  soon  as  a  hand  is 
outstretched  to  impel  the  distant,  and  therefore  somewhat  ideal- 
ized, savage  to  vary  his  life  of  tranquillity,  the  cry  of  "Taboo !" 
is  heard  at  once. 

But  labor,  say  these  writers,  is  the  basis  of  all  advance  in 
civilization;  the  experience  of  years  has  persuaded  all  rational 
missionaries  of  this.2  Only  by  forcing  in  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  can  you  open  up  the  possibilities  of  a  higher  civilization. 
Moreover,  besides  this  alternative  of  advance,  the  native  stands 
unwittingly  before  another  and  more  serious  one,  not  less  to  be 
dreaded  by  his  friends :  that  of  more  or  less  speedy  degradation 
and  retrogression,  if  not  extinction.     It  is  useless  to  rail  at  the 

aThis  premise  is,  of  course,  the  weak  point  in  the  argument;  but  it  is 
a  stock  argumentum  ad  hominem,  which  is  ordinarily  and  popularly  accepted 
without  question. 

'Especial  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  activity  of  the  veteran  Hahn 
in  Southwest  Africa.  After  some  years  of  disappointing  experience,  he 
frankly  gave  up  the  attempt  to  influence  the  natives  through  purely  religious 
means.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  that  an  impulse  must  first  be  given  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  native  people,  and  so  devoted  his  efforts  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  teaching  of  trades  and  the  improvement  of  material  conditions. 
Schmidt,  ii,  280  ff. ;   Btittner,  51  ff. 
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presence  of  this  new  human  environment  which  brings  with  it 
the  necessity  of  unwonted  activity  and  the  pain  of  change;   it  is 
resent  in  response  to  the  action  of  nature- forces,  and  the  con- 
fluences are  inevitable.     The  most  valuable  service  is  rendered 
the  native  by  him  who  will  force  him,  as  a  child  is  forced,  to 
ive  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  next  stage  of  growth. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  forced 
labor;1  in  theory,  at  least,  they  do  not  lack  a  certain  convincing 
force,  and  in  practice,  as  far  as  the  German  has  exercised  a 
master's  power,  he  seems,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
to  have  wielded  it  well.  The  present  labor  conditions  are 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory;  whether  a  better  system  can  be 
ed  and  carried  out,  is  for  the  future  to  show.  The  Germans 
are  well  fitted  in  many  ways  to  deal  with  this  most  difficult 
uestion. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  natives  have  met  only  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  colonies.  They  have  been  longer  acquainted 
with  the  bearers  of  the  staff  and  scrip  than  with  the  wearers 
f  the  sword.  German  missionaries  early  extended  their  activ- 
ity to  those  parts  of  Africa  which  later  became  German  colonies. 
Their   "converts'1   have  been  few,*  but  their  efforts  looking  to 


*Trie  arguments  of  Pfeil  carry  the  most  weight,  not  only  because  of  his 
high  reputation  as  an  administrator,  but  because  of  the  clarity  and  vigor 
of  his  statement  and  the  exceptionally  pleasing  quality  of  his  style.  He  was 
one  of  Feters's  coadjutors  in  the  seizure  of  East  Africa,  and  has  been  active 
in  the  colonial  service  ever  since.  His  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  Vor- 
schiage,  pp.  60  ff, ;  Studien,  etc.*  pp,  2$&tt,-t  and  in  his  letter  in  Giesebrecht's 
collection  (p.  130).  Cf.  Dove^  239 ff,  Pfeil  says  of  his  own  successes;  "Dies 
erklire  ich  mtr  nur  daraus,  weil  ich  im  Principe  streng,  im  Einzelnen  stets 
mild  war  und  allege  it  mich  betnuht  babe,  gerecht  zu  sein,  ,  .  .  Aber  ich  habe 
Muth  als  Princip  Ernst  und  Stxenge  aufzustellen:  £  m#  &*P*k  av&f&mwc  oh 
"  Vorsckltige,  74,  This  view  is  expressed  more  sternly  elsewhere: 
vcrtangen  erne  Gegengabe  (t,  *■.,  service)  fur  miser  en  Verzicht  auf 
das  Recht  des  Starkeren  irn  Kampfe  urns  Dasein/'  Studien,  etc.,  246,  Bos- 
hart  is.  as  usual,  radical  to  the  extreme*  and  sees  nothing  before  the  native 
population  except  annihilation,  which  he  is  not  averse  to  furthering  (t8l  ff.), 
Sec  also  Geffcken,  I,  c. ;    Finsch,  Samoafahrten,  170-172;    Dove,  44-45. 

■Finsch  (SamoufahrUn,  i?i)  says  that  in  seven  years  215  natives  of  Kaiser 
Wilhclmsland  had  been  *  'converted/'  at  an  expenditure  of  350,000  marks. 
From  1 842- 1 86 1  not  one  Herero,  in  Southwest  Africa,  was  baptized.  Here 
ability  to  read  and  write  formed  a  condition  of  baptism.  This  wise  and 
exceptional  condition  seems  characteristic  of  German  missionaries;    in  their 
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*i#e  4*C'*,Mtt  'A  TssfxrzL  zt^vozsctjl  iszpz  *^*t  iar  ium  fmitVf^ 
Vi'itir  *tJt  kxsx&xxl  A  vsrsiL  tsuiw  ite.  wtase  iolly  and 
rKfoaair-rtit  r»arihi  <rt  rKr.rosri.-  rhrr  ieve  sfaai  an  excep- 
•jexc&ky  «-iwVit  t-jw  *x  riffr  ;nrr  a*  •  kjli  anf  is  prospects,  and 
%r+  %jz*f*r.  *ix^\~rvkZrr  yn.'csiggi  rj  -fat  CDiDsaJ  admimstrar 
v/t  ^  7ri*7  hzr*  iisc.  th-jagi  i=.  ^sz  jcs  Degree  than  the 
krvjyjL  rx-bwxasritt-  's&x+T-  tjc  the  pirrir?."  pnedoomaxioe  of 
r^  U&&r&r£.  Soot  fritrxc  -wr±  :=e  g-nciiriran:  has  been 
<jem*ii  vr  trjeir  vzzztzcl  yrssiiia^  ~—  ~ae  Sn3±  Sea  possessions, 
fc.*/:  ily/  Vr  \:*ir  £xz&.  c£  ^rrrfjeees  anf  exci&ftkxi  from  ens- 
v>«23(^%t.  a,  ^rarrt  wise:  ibej  r£2£zxd  =  £  wzt  ralrnlatrd  to 
reur-f  t£*  ^cvatfiot  vf  trade.1  Cfc:  a  wb^je.  bo^nrrer,  tbey  seem 
♦//  thar*  ir,  rerysarfcai/k:  degrw  the  Lceaiti*  rpom  nhxa-exmserva- 
U«n  aryi  <5og7J2i  which  d&r&cztrizes  the  geseral  altitude  of  the 
<j*armmk  wwir'J  the  native  tribes. 

The  education  of  the  native  has  xnc  proceeded  apace.  Schools 
in  the  <sA'/riv&i  art  of  two  types — gmermuental  aod  missionary. 
The  latter  were,  of  ourse,  of  earlier  establishment.  In  the  gov- 
ernmental schools  in  East  Africa,  attendance  has  been  made  com- 
f/ul*ory  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen — two  hoars  per  day 
for  about  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  Mohammedans  of  East 
Africa  at  first  opposed  the  requirements  of  school-attendance, 
fearing  that  their  children  would  be  instructed  in  Christian  doc- 
trines. The  governmental  schools  are.  however,  non-sectarian, 
and  of  late  attendance  has  increased.  The  "curricula"  are 
generally  rational  ones;  the  rudiments — reading,  writing,4  etc — 

freedom  from  the  warship  of  f»iff*6*r.r  of  baptisms,  090611112110115,  etc,  they 
form  an  edifying  contrast  to  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren.  See  Meinecke, 
37;   Bo*hart,  17.3;   Krieger,  248;   Schmidt,  ii,  289;   Blum,  63  ff. 

1  J'feil,  Studien,  etc.,  247,  262  ff. 

*  Weil,  Studien,  etc,  246  ff.;  Finsch,  Samoa fahrt en,  170;  Krieger,  247 ff.; 
F.  Fabri,  82;  Schmidt,  i,  237-241;  ii,  288-289;  cf.  Buttner,  120.  They  enjoy 
an  especially  high  reputation  with  both  Germans  and  natives  in  Southwest 
Afrira;  they  can  carry  on  a  peaceful  commerce  with  both  sides,  at  all  times. 
Htitttifr,  118. 

•Schmidt,  ii,  403;  Miiller,  33-35;  Pfeil,  Studien,  etc,  11-12;  Blum,  63 ff., 
7683;    Dove,  26. 

4  (airman  in  the  language  of  instruction  in  one  school  only  (Victoria, 
KamrrunJ ;  ehewherc  it  in  merely  a  branch  of  instruction.  Globus,  lxxix, 
No.  tj,  140-141;    Kngler,  114. 
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are  taught,  and  supplementary  education  is  generally  along  the 
line  of  trades.  Negroes  who  can  play  the  piano  and  converse 
on  such  esoteric  subjects  as  the  Shakspere-Bacon  controversy 
are  at  a  discount  with  the  Germans;  they  think  they  are  con- 
iderabty  ahead  of  the  British  here,  and  boast  that  in  teaching 
they  do  not  insist  on  German  political  history,  the  dates  of  the 
Crusades*  and  the  like.  Their  experience  is  that  a  highly  edu- 
cated negro  is  a  "Schurke"  and  absolutely  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  they  do  not  mean  to  turn  out  such  products.1  The 
Germans,  in  their  first  contact  with  African  peoples,  made  some 
embarrassing  and  regretted  errors  in  their  fulsome  treatment  of 
native  ''kings* "  sons,3  but  these  mistakes  have  been  speedily 
recognized,  and  they  seem  to  be  settling  down  to  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  attitude  toward  the  grave  complexity  of  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  contact  of  widely  separated  stages  of  cultured 


The  general  character  of  the  colonial  service  has  already  been 
indicated;  it  was  found  to  possess  both  the  virtues  and  the  defects 
of  a  rigid  disciplinary  system.  Little  favoritism  appears  in 
the  selection  of  either  the  superior  or  the  subordinate  imperial 
officials.  At  first  there  were,  of  course*  no  facilities  for  secur- 
ing a  special  education  for  the  prospective  colonial  servant; 
the  earlier  officials  of  the  government  had  been,  as  a  rule,  sub- 
jected to  a  rather  strict  and  technical  military  training,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  this  was  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  in 
the  colonies.     If  the  service  was  performed  in  a  spirit  more 

*Thc  other  colonizing  nations  accuse  the  Germans  of  insincerity   in  the 
fool-prohibitions ;    they  say  that  the  colonies  are  inundated  with  Schnaps. 
icw  is  resented  by  the  Germans,  who  assert  that  the  increasing  import 
f  alcoholic  drinks  is  for  German  consumption  (however  much  they  depre- 
tc  this  fact)  ;    they  say  that,  at  any  rate,  conditions  arc  no  worse  than 
the  colonies  of  other  nations.     Der  Deutsche  Export,  67  ft;    Schmidt,  ii» 
1-292.    In  the  German  colonies  it  is  often  hard  to  refuse  the  natives  whiskey 
d  tobacco— the  only  rewards  for  which  they  will  put  forth  real  effort  in 
labor.    Schmidt,  11,  228, 
"Schmidt,  ii,  90-92;    Meinecke,  25. 

1  For  these  questions  of  native  education  and  kindred  topics,  see  Meinecke, 
J7;  Schmidt,  ii,  91-92*  The  government  schools  are  designed  in  part  to  fit 
natives  for  the  discharge  of  minor  duties  in  the  colonial  service.  Globus ; 
Lxxix,  No.  g,  140-141, 
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'7nr/rrrii\vT^  cvsrses  c: 
Try*  Oriental  Semir-ar  ~  Ber*.:-  :r>i*r:>:k  :r?"  ■%  =1  languages; 
vr>r.t:fA  ::r/e^:gv.:vr.  v.^5  cirtxned  arc  resn^ied.  sad  lectures 
were  arranged  or.  tr'xfcal  hvgiese  an-d  kr=rincd  sab;ccts-  This 
trarnrr.g  ww  I:ke!y  to  be  over-acacezfc  in  characer:  practical 
end*  were  %t::x,,r'::nateri  to  the  estabiishirsect  of  ^principles.'* 
and  to  elaJ/vrate  tchematizatfos.  Is  the  formatioo  of  the 
colonial  personnel  too  much  importance  was  at  first  attached  to 
vuperficia!  "experts";  tco  little  weight  was  given  to  personal 
qualitse*  indispensable  in  administrators.  The  essential  qualifi- 
cation* of  youth  and  health  were  too  often  overlooked-  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  these  errors  were  detected  and  rectified; 
they  were  the  results,  for  the  most  part,  of  misconceptions  insepa- 
rable from  incipient  activity  in  an  entirely  new  and  strange  field.1 
It  wa»  not  until  the  year  1899  that  a  special  colonial  school 
waft  called  into  existence.  It  was  founded  at  Witzenhausen,  near 
Gottingen,  by  a  corporation  with  limited  liability,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prince  zu  Wied.  The  semi-private  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  for  such  unrestricted 
opportunity  and  unhampered  development  as  would  be  impossible 
under  a  rigorous  governmental  direction.  This  hope  has  been, 
at  leant  partially,  realized  in  the  brief  period  of  the  institution's 
existence.  The  school  was  modelled  after  what  was  considered 
the  best  and  wisest  in  the  English,  Dutch  and  French  types.  Its 
avowed  object  is  to  train  up  experts  in  plantation-agriculture, 
commerce,  mining,  etc.  The  institution  is  open,  however,  to 
evangelical  missionaries  and  to  government  officials  who  wish 
to  qualify  in  a  more  special  manner  for  the  colonial  service. 

'Schmidt,  i,  278  ff.,  ii,  74  ff.;  Andler,  281-282;  Pfeil,  Vorschlage,  32  ff.; 
Nation  (N.  Y.),  vol.  72,  No.  i860,  p.  158;  Advanced  Sheets,  U.  S.  Consular 
Reports,  No.  1285  (March  10,  1002),  p.  2.  F.  Fabri  (Fiinf  Jahre,  etc), 
writing  in  1880,  say*  that  up  to  that  time  officers  had  been  selected  at  random; 
there  wan  no  thought  of  special  training.  Dove  (174)  says  conditions  of  rank 
and  title  have  too  often  outweighed  those  of  personal  qualification. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  demand  for  experts  such  as  the 
'tool  proposes  to  turn  out  in  years  to  come,  is  far  in  excess 

t(  the  present  supply.  Requests  for  trained  overseers  and 
lanagers  have  poured  in,  not  alone  from  the  German  proteo- 
>ratcs  but  from  Brazil  and  Central  America,  where,  as  is 
rell  knownf  considerable  settlements  of  Germans  are  to  be  found. 
fp  to  October,  1900,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  founding  of  the 
school,  of  sixty- four  young  men  who  had  matriculated,  sixteen 

(,e  already  active  in  foreign  parts. 
The  situation  of  WiUenhauseu,  hard  by  the  famous  old  uni- 
ersity  town*  ensures  the  best  of  occasional  lecture-instruction. 
t  should  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  improvised  character  of 
he  school,  that  its  buildings  are  largely  repaired  and  rebuilt 
tructures  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  local  monastery.  The 
urricnlum,  embracing  a  regular  two-years'  term,  with  shorter 
courses  in  special  lines,  includes,  among  many  other  studies,  the 
following  important  and  typical  ones:  ethnography,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  veterinary  science  and  tropical  hygiene*  Detailed 
tidies  are  made  of  floras,  climate  and  soil,  practical  trades  of 
all  kinds  are  taught,  and,  finally,  instruction  is  afforded  in 
fencing,  wrestling,  marksmanship,  etc.  Students  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of 
each  half-year ;  the  annual  expense  per  student,  including  tuition 
and  fiefuion^  varies  between  $200  and  $260.  The  school  pub- 
lishes a  journal,  Der  Deutsche  Pionier,  which  is  designed  to  form 
a  bond  of  union  between  graduates,  and  to  keep  them  posted  as 
to  the  conditions  and  progress  of  the  institution.  The  wide 
connections  of  the  school  in  colonial  circles,  and  in  the  regions 
settled  by  Germans  in  South  Africa,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  assure 
it  of  extraordinary  facilities  in  placing  its  graduates.  The 
greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  character  of  the  finished 
product,  and  several  dismissals  of  unsatisfactory  novices  are 
already  recorded.  The  institution,  to  judge  by  its  motto,  pro- 
fesses to  work 

"Mil  Gott  fur  Dectschlands  Ehrr, 
Daheim  und  uberm  Mccr!" 

It  forms,  therefore,  one  more  of  those  expedients  which  are  ealcu- 
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lated  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  German  nationality  and  love  of  the 
fatherland,  among  emigrants  in  foreign  parts.1 

To  complete  the  picture  of  German  colonization,  it  remains  to 
speak  of  the  smaller  possessions  of  the  East.  Among  these,  Samoa 
alone  presents  the  type  of  settlement-colony;  Germans  have  long 
had  substantial  interests  in  these  islands  and  have  contributed 
largely  to  their  European  population.  Great  complaint  has  been 
made  in  Germany  because  the  archipelago  was  not  annexed  in 
1877;  instead  of  that,  a  tripartite  agreement,  ensuring  neutrality 
of  the  islands,  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (1889),  succeeding  the  several  treaties  of  friendship  and 
trade  of  the  late  seventies.  It  is  well  known  how  the  strifes  of 
rival  kings  all  but  drew  these  interested  parties  into  hostilities, 
and  how  the  archipelago  was  finally  peaceably  divided.2  The 
possessions  of  Germany  in  the  South  Sea  were  augmented  in 
1899  by  the  purchase  from  Spain  of  the  Caroline,  Palao  (Pelew) 
and  Marianne  islands,  for  which  16,750,000  marks  were  paid.* 
None  of  these  islands  promise  much  for  the  future  as  colonies 
or  markets;  their  value  lies  in  their  position.4  They  are  coral 
formations  with  a  small  population  and  few  valuable  products. 
Their  lot  and  purpose  fall  in  with  those  of  Kiautschou. 

This  port,  "leased"  in  1898  for  99  years,  was  seized  (1897) 
to  meet  the  need  of  a  foothold  in  China  after  the  Chinese- Japanese 
war.  The  murder  of  two  German  missionaries  formed  the  pre- 
text for  seizure.5  Here,  again,  we  have  a  possession  which  can 
scarcely  become  a  colony  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The 
district  of  Shantung  is  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  Chinese 
provinces,  but  no  success  in  the  settlement,  even  of  merchants, 

1  Globus,  lxxix,  No.  9,  144-146. 

*  F.  Fabri,  Funf  Jahre,  146  ff. ;  Schmidt,  ii,  413  ff. ;  lllustrierte  Zeitfragen; 
Samoa,  Leipzig,  1900 ;  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1901 ;  Hauser,  87  ff. ;  Philipp- 
son,  61  ff. 

8  Germany  and  Spain  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Carolines  in  1885,  but 
the  Pope,  selected  as  arbiter,  decided  for  Spain.    Blum,  88. 

*Engler,  163. 

•"The  event  gives  rise  to  the  soliloquy  attributed  by  a  comic  paper  to  the 
German  Emperor,  'If  my  missionaries  only  hold  out,  I  shall  soon  own  the 
earth.'"    Bigclow,  Harper's,  100,  577-590. 
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s  been  attained.     For  very  slight  material  prospects  an  enor- 

ous  price  has  been  paid.1 

These  late  acquisitions  have  been  held  for  too  short  a  period 

r  any  sweeping  approval  or  condemnation  to  be  passed.  In  the 
ds  conditions  are  not  materially  altered  since  the  German 
pation;  in  Kiautschou,  however,  considerable  activity  has 
been  displayed.  The  testimony  as  to  results  is  conflicting;  it 
seems,  however,  that  the  military  system  has  been  introduced  in 
all  its  strictness,  and  that  the  "red  devils"  are  already  cordially 
hated  by  the  natives.  Among  the  Germans  themselves  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  about  Kiautschou;  this  disagree- 
ment is,  it  appears,  due  to  the  different  points  of  view*  economic 
and  political,  occupied  by  those  passing  judgment 

sources  of  direct  commercial  gain,  and  as  localities  fnr 

ttlement,  it  is  evident  that  the  late  acquisitions  are  a  failure. 

here  may  be  some  development  of  the  coal-fields  back  of 
Kiautschou,  which  may  thus  form  an  admirable  naval  station; 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  minor  outlet  may  be  formed  for 
Chinese  foreign  trade.  But  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  will 
continue,  for  very  conclusive  reasons  of  all-around  superiority, 
to  provide  the  main  channels  for  the  movement  of  products.2 
But  there  is  another  and  more  grandiose  way  of  looking  at  these 
matters,  and  for  those  who  possess  this  second-sight,  the  outlook 
ts  nothing  if  not  brilliant  and  promising.  For  the  fatherland 
now  possesses  a  "naturally  rounded-out  area  in  the  Pacific" — 
a  series  of  bases  of  operations  on  the  long  sea-way*     Having 

*  The  subventions  have  been  regularly  very  large.    Trade  is  mostly  In  cheap 

Japanese    wares,    imported    by    Chinese    middlemen.     Local    companies    are 

always  in  need  of  government  aid;    to  a  bankrupt   electric   company,   for 

example*  there  was  recently  proposed  a  government  credit  of  350,000  marks, 

Times,  January   10  and  29,   1002 ;    Hauser,   102  fT. 

1  Native  proprietors  were  displaced  under  the  payment  of  valuations  fixed 
by  ihe  German  authorities  (Bigelow.  Lc).  Kiautschou  is  a  ''free  port**  and 
it  governed  under  the  Department  of  the  Marine,  Mcineeke,  96  ff.;  Globus, 
Ixxix,  No.  9,  141-143-  Richthofen  (Shantung  und  seine  Eingtmgsp  forte 
Kiautschou,  Berlin*  1898)  gives  much  detail  concerning  the  province;  his 
view  seems  to  be  more  sanguine  than  that  of  Hesse- Wart  egg  (Shantung  und 
Deutsch-China  im  Jahrc  l8o8<  Leipzig,  1898).  The  tatter  (29)  says,  'Teh 
babe  nunmehr  Deutsch-Chma  in  fast  alien  seinen  Teilen  durchzogen  und  weiss 
aus  eigener  Auscbauung,  dass  dort  nichts  fur  Europa  zu  holen  ist."  Richt- 
hofen (242)  regards  Kiautschou  as  3  valuable  port  of  entrance  into  Nor 
ma- 
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•.he  v.ay-jtat:'r_5.  ::  w:"  be  less  cifncult-  it  is  thought  to  secure 
the  termini.1  Such  political  advantages,  together  with  the 
opportunity  of  infusing  the  genuine  "Deutsche  Sitte*'  into  uncon- 
taminated  aboriginal  minds.2  far  outweigh  the  unproductiveness 
and  costliness  of  the  new  possessions,  as  of  the  old. 

But  what  are  to  be  the  termini,  the  ultima  ratio  of  all  this 
sacrifice  and  endeavor?  The  occupation  of  Kiautschou  is  sig- 
nificant of  German  ideas  in  this  direction.  Germans  have  seen 
clearly  enough  how  national  juvenility  deprived  them  of  a  full 
share  in  the  earth-division  of  1885  and  following;  they  are  tired 
of  tropical  "leavings"  and  desire  to  feed  upon  the  real  loaf. 
They  have  realized  that  no  further  division  of  unoccupied  land  is 
possible;  but  they  have  seen  the  probability  of  a  new  kind  of  divi- 
sion in  the  Far  East.  China  is  a  country  of  endurable  climate 
and  might  afford  opportunity  for  trade,  if  not  for  settlement 
The  bitterness  of  national  loss  by  emigration  to  the  Americas 
is  in  nowise  ameliorated  of  late,  and,  in  view  of  a  possible  share 
in  land  where  Germans  could  go  and  settle,  it  has  seemed  best 
to  secure  a  "front  seat"  in  Kiautschou.  It  is  hoped  that  future 
gains  will  compensate  for  the  costly  holding  of  this  point  of 
vantage.3 

Germany  is  weary  of  the  tropical  colony;  golden  dreams  of 
new  spice-monopolies  and  metal  treasures  have  been  rudely 
broken.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  anxiously  scanned  for  indi- 
cations of  weakness  in  the  tenure  of  present  holders  of  temperate 
lands :  if  the  Ixmds  of  the  British  Empire  should  loosen,  Germany 
would  expect  to  emerge  from  the  ensuing  scramble  far  from  por- 
tionless;  the  status  of  Brazil  and  other  South  American  coun- 

1  Ilium  (fo)  congratulates  his  countrymen  that  New  Guinea  is  on  the  road 
from  Australia  through  the  Pacific  to  Asia,  and  adds,  "mochte  die  Zukunft 
diese  iicue  Strasse  des  Wcltvcrkehrs  weiter  ausbauen,  und  uber  die  nunmehr 
deutschen  Karolinen  gen  Japan,  uber  Samoa  nach  dem  deutschen  Sudamerika 
fiihrcMi-  aber  unter  deutscher  Flagge!"  Hesse- Wartegg  (Samoa,  Bismarck' 
Archipcl  und  Ncuituinea,  1902 — reviewed  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  April  8, 
tiK».t)  makes  a  great  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm  over  the  Pacific  colonies. 
Mis  position  is  bitterly  hostile  to  Great  Britain.    Cf.  Hauser,  69 ff. 

'The  'Vulture  mission"  of  the  Germans  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
v .iluahlr  watchwords  of  the  colonial  party;  the  Routings  and  the  damaging 
taets  of  the  opposition  diminish  its  effectiveness  but  slightly.    Cf.  T.  Fabri,  IX 

'  Wition  VN.  V.}  71:   40;   Ar.  V.  Times,  March  16,  1902. 
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tries  with  a  large  and  unassimilated  German  population/  are 
narrowly  watched;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
>wer  that  stands  its  sponsor.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
iernian  undertakings  and  hopes  in  the  old  culture-land  of  Meso- 
>tamia:  there  may  be  undefined  designs  on  Transylvania  and 
Turkey,  hut  something  has  already  been  done  in  the  Euphrates 
valley*  Certain  railroad  concessions  are  in  Gentian  hands  and 
ade-interests  are  carefully  fostered ;  there  are  not  lacking  those 
yrho  insinuate  that  the  Kaiser's  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  had 
:>ther  than  religious  and  artistic  motives.  Here,  certainly  is  a 
wholesome  climate,  and  a  soil  which  should  respond  to  modern 
methods  in  satisfactory  fashion,  taking  into  account  its  former 
exceeding  fertility  under  crude  and  shortsighted  methods  of 
management2 

The  time  is  full  of  possibilities  and  the  German  people  are 
endowed  with  steadfastness  and  tireless  energy*  Who  can  say 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth?  The  Germans  have  a  high 
reputation  as  settlers,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  rivals,  need 
only  the  chance,  to  become  great  colonizers*  To  the  weaker 
nations  they  stand  as  a  sort  of  international  safeguard  against  the 
predominance  of  Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  desire  their  presence 
in  the  East,  the  Italians  cling  to  alliance  with  them  and  believe 
their  future,  and  even  the  French  view  their  activity  with 
complacency  and  a  certain  scientific  approval,  though  scarcely 
from  the  standpoint  of  disinterested  friendship*3     Russia  must 

1  It  is  observed*  however,  that  the  German  population  of  Brazil  looks  with 
ttlr  favor  on  these  projects;   they  do  not  wish  to  "replace  themselves  under 
sway  of  the  police  and  drilltnasters  of  Prussia*"    Spectator,  October  %, 
(vol  Si),  481. 

■  Spectator,  October  8,  1808  (vol*  81},  p,  481 ;  GefTckerj*  Forum,  l$t  200; 
F.  Fabri,  Funf  Jahre,  135-139;  Advanced  Sheets,  U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  Nos. 
1 373  and  IJJ5  (1902);  jV.  y\  Times.  March  16,  1002;  Hauser,  115  ff+1  127  ft\; 
figler  (164)  exhorts  his  fellow-countrymen  {in  1889)  :"..**  schauen 
ufis  jetrt  schon  recht  sorgsam  nach  den  Kolonien  alien  urn  und  widmen 
tien  ein  besonderes  Studium,  damit  wtr  bei  Gelegenheit  auch  wissen* 
jjEUgreifen  1st  und  wir  nicht  vorher  noch  lange  tasten  und  sondiren 
i*sen/' 

*Duitschtend  also  Kotonisierende  en  Kotoniah  Mogtndheid,  in  Tijdschrift 
Tedtrhndjck-Indies  No.  13*  2,  pp*  218-220;  Bruiiiaki,  168  ff. ;  Leroy- 
aultcu,  304  ffT  Some  French  writers  congratulate  themselves  on  the  increas- 
ing attention  given  by  the  Germans  to  a  study  of  French  colonial  methods  and 
policy.     Hauser,  viil     It   is  a   striking  commentary  on  this  view  when  a 
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perforce  bear  witness  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  presence  as  set- 
tlers;1 a  high  respect  for  the  German  components  of  their  popula- 
tion is  freely  acknowledged  by  the  several  important  states  of  the 
new  world.  Even  the  British,  forgetting  the  grievances  of  the 
eighties,  say  flattering  things  of  them.2  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  their  colonies,8  the  Germans  are  destined  to  accomplish 
their  full  share  in  the  settling  of  new  countries  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  effective  races  of  the  future. 

Albert  G.  Keller. 

Yale  University. 

prominent  and  popular  German  writer  on  colonies  is  found  urging  his  fel — 
low-countrymen  to  renounce  the  British  model  and  imitate  the  French.    H^ 
says  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  their  effort.^ 
to   adapt   British   methods.    "Die   britischen   Einrichtungen   haben   bei  dec 
Verpflanzung  stets  eine  vollstandige,  oft  ihr  innerstes  Wesen  zerstdrenc&e 
Umwandlung  erfahren."    This  is  the  case  above  all  with  the  British  systenn 
of   self-government   in   the   colonies.     A.   Zimmermann,   Die   Europaisckew 
Kolonien,  4ter  Band ;  Die  Kolonialpolitik  Frankreichs,  Berlin,  1900,  Vorwort 

1  See  the  novels  of  Russian  writers,  especially  of  Tolstoi  and  Turgener; 
Tikhomirov,  Russia  Political  and  Social  (London,  1888),  i,  Ssff. 

'Keltie  (312)  says  that  Germany  has  scarcely  gotten  beyond  her  "Sturm 
und  Drang'  period  in  colonization;  that  there  is  no  reason  for  discourage-  i 
ment.  Johnston  (258)  looks  upon  the  unmixed  Teutons  as  good  colonizen; 
the  Dutch  and  German  "is  on  first  contact  with  subject  races  apt  to  lie 
harsh  and  even  brutal,  but  .  .  .  he  is  no  fool  and  wins  the  respect  of  the 
negro  or  Asiatic,  who  admire  brute  force,  while  his  own  good  nature  in 
time  induces  a  softening  of  manners  when  the  native  has  ceased  to  rebel 
and  begun  to  cringe.  There  is  this  that  is  hopeful  and  wholesome  about  the 
Germans.  They  are  quick  to  realize  their  own  defects  and  equally  quick  to 
amend  them.  As  in  commerce,  so  in  government,  they  observe,  learn  and 
master  the  best  principles.  The  politician  would  be  very  shortsighted  who 
-underrated  the  greatness  of  the  German  character,  or  reckoned  on  the 
evanescence  of  German  dominion  in  strange  lands."  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
subscribe  to  all  of  this.  A  curious  mood  of  self-depreciation  in  comparison 
with  other  nations  seems  of  late  to  have  taken  possession  of  many  Britiia 
writers  and  travellers.  But  it  is  undeniable  that,  with  all  their  faults  arf 
lack  of  experience,  the  Germans  can  well  stand  comparison  with  all  coloniz- 
ing peoples  except  the  very  most  successful. 

•  A  strong  and  bitter  opposition  to  colonial  expansion  is  at  present  encouft" 
tered  in  the  Reichstag, — especially  from  the  Socialists.    Herren  Bebel  and  Rid*" 
ter  have  said  many  damaging  things  about  the  colonies,  and  the  recent  efforts  O* 
Richthofen  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  budget  in  its  original  form  have  be**1 
unavailing.    This  opposition  is,  however,  unable  to  prevent  the  carrying  O^ 
of  the  imperial  program  in  most  of  its  details.    N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Ma*'*** 
29,  1902;   N.  Y.  Times,  January,  1902. 
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NFORMATION  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  popu- 
lation and  of  the  industries  of  a  country  can  be  secured 
through  two  different  inquiries;  through  special  investigations 
and  through  censuses.  These  two  inquiries  do  not  necessarily 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  field  which  they  cover.  An  inquiry 
covering  the  400  or  500  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  would  constitute  a  census,  while  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  thousands  of  manufacturing  establishments  sub- 
ject to  the  factory  inspection  in  New  England  would  not  repre- 
sent a  census.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  either  the  character 
or  the  method  of  the  inquiry.  The  peculiar  aim  of  a  census, 
however  large  or  small  its  scope  may  be,  is  to  ascertain  for  a 
certain  date  the  condition  of  all  the  persons  or  establishments 
falling  within  its  reach,  the  data  being  secured  in  the  field. 
An  example  will  illustrate  the  latter  point :  The  Austrian  legis- 
lation makes  the  starting  of  a  commercial,  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  enterprise  dependent  on  a  preceding  notification  to 
the  industrial  officials  and  the  granting  of  a  license  or  permit 
Similar  rules  govern  the  business  of  peddlers.  In  1897  the 
Austrian  government  made  an  enumeration  of  all  the  persons 
having  such  licenses  and  numbering  nearly  900,000.  This  inves- 
tigation probably  covered  the  industries  of  the  country  as  com- 
pletely as  any  other  industrial  census  taken  in  Europe,  and  doubt- 
less more  fully  than  any  federal  census  taken  in  the  United  States 
up  to  the  year  1900.  And  yet,  the  Austrian  inquiry  can  not 
be  considered  as  a  census,  since  the  information  was  not  secured 
in  the  field  but  from  the  records  kept  by  the  chambers  of  com- 
erce,  Italy  began  in  1883  a  detailed  investigation  of  its  man- 
factures,  which  was  concluded  in  1898;  the  information  refer- 
not  to  the  same  date  for  the*  whole  country,  but  varying  for 
ie  68  provinces  between  the  years  1883  and  1898,  This  inves- 
igation  cannot  be  considered  as  one  census,     Nor  can  the  United 

1  From  an  address  made  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America.     Held  at  New 
r leans.  La.t  April  1-5,  1002. 
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Scatis  rnan-rirrir^  :£ns:zs  ::  :oco  and  the  one  o£  the  mining 
mi-i— es  ::  ":e  n^r^n  ji  ~?-5-  -*  regarded  as  on*  census. 
Fir-1^7.  "*'  —  "»-*i--:c.  --'zi>±.  restricts  itself  to  establishments, 
sc":;ect  :;  :-rr^r  :^pl  rtzzhzLzm — as  for  instance  the  indus- 
tr.al  -n--ti-:^iii:iii  ::  Zrxzz  Zr'riT  :r  Switzerland,  which  indude 
ztij  ii-i  fi-ir.-s  mi  ^:r>sci:c-s  subject  to  state  inspection- 
caz  ":*  :.:ci::e~i  is  5.  :^>^s  :■£  tnanufactures.  Xor  can  an 
investi^ir.r  ::  tie  =an:iiacr™l=g  and  mechanical  establish- 
ments ex:>-ir:*  :i:-je  ~~±:  an  .-; — rcal  production  of  less  than 
Sf:c.  re  regarded  is  a  census  ?r:«r. 

The  7T.\—  inference  —  the  aim  of  a  census  and  a  special  inves- 
tigab;-c  lies  in  this,  that  c-zcz-leteness  is  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  cer-stis.  ^  nile  a  scecul  investigation  may  often  be  satisfied 
with  o:vering  the  more  irzrortant  units.  In  fact,  once  the  unit 
to  "re  enumerated  if  established,  the  census  does  not  pay  the 
leas:  regarc  :."  ±e  ec:  noetic  and  social  importance  of  any  indi- 
vidual unit,  but  all  units  are  considered  as  equal.  As  a  popula- 
tion census  pays  the  same  attention  to  the  infant  in  arms  and 
to  the  rersor.  ;:  ru"  age.  as  the  occupation  census  pays  the  same 
attention  t:-  the  comn»n  laborer  and  to  the  nation's  president, 
in  the  same  way  the  manufacturing  census,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, treats  ahke  the  smallest  mechanical  enterprise  and  the 
greatest  steel  p'ant  on  earth.  A  special  investigation,  therefore, 
may  often  seem  preferable  to  a  census.  It  has  been  stated  that 
in  1890.  90  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  products  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  made  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
establishments  of  the  State.1  This  fart  once  known,  an  investi- 
gation of  this  small  fraction  of  the  enterprises  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  manufactured 
products  oi  this  State.  Two  consecutive  investigations,  covering 
these  same  establishments,  would  pretty  accurately  exhibit  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  products  of  the  State,  and 
perhaps  even  in  the  total  products  of  each  industry.  To 
quote  another  instance:  45.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  Germany  in  1895.  namely  all  those  carried  on  by 
more  than  one  person,  included  five-sixths  of  all  persons  engaged 

Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures  (Massachusetts),  1890,  p.  xvtii. 
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in  industries  at  that  time1  and  practically  all  the  establishments 
using  motive  power.  For  any  investigation  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing'  industries  proper,  and  for  any 
comparative  study  of  the  total  (human  and  mechanical)  power 
of  the  various  industries,  a  consideration  of  the  enterprises  carried 
on  by  mure  than  one  person  would  therefore  be  about  sufficient. 
In  a  simitar  way  an  investigation  of  all  the  industrial  enterprises 
in  the  United  States  yielding  an  annual  product  of  more  than 
$500,  might  give  a  reliable  and  comprehensive  basis  for  any 
number  of  economic  studies.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  census 

ioo  has  shown2  that  while  19.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  establishments  with  19*2  per  cent,  of  all  the 
proprietors  and  firm  members  had  a  product  of  less  than  $500, 
this  comparatively  large  fraction  employed  only  1  per  cent,  of 
all  the  wage  earners  and  represented  only  0.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  capital  invested  and  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  products.  But  while,  for  instance,  an  investi- 
gation like  that  of  the  larger  establishments  in  Massachusetts 

1  indicate  the  total  product  of  the  State,  and  a  repetition  of 
such  an  investigation  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  product  of 
each  industry,  such  investigations  could  under  no  circumstances 
allow  of  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  two  differ- 
ent industries.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Such  an  investigation 
includes  almost  all  the  establishments  of  an  industry  usually 
carried  on  in  large  concerns,  while  it  covers  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  establishments  of  an  industry  usually  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale.  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  a  com- 
parison of  the  State  census  of  1895  and  of  the  periodical  manu- 
facturing statistics  ol  the  same  year  easily  shows  this,*  The 
census  of  1895  disclosed  the  existence  of  188  factories  producing 
cotton  goods  with  a  total  capital  of  118  million  dollars,  with  a 
value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of  93.6  million  dollars,  and 
with  an  annual  average  of  83,1 13  persons  employed.  The  statis- 
tics of  manufactures  included  157  or  83,5  per  cent  of  all  the 

•iitik  des  Dcutschen  Rekhes,  Neuc  Fotge,  Band  119,  pp.  i8,  28  f. 
•Census  Bulletin  No.  150,  March  14,  1902, 

>f  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1895,  Vol.  v,  pp.  366, 
480 I.,  4$2,  510;   and   Annual   Statistics   of   Manufactures,  1805,  pp.   8,    14, 
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factories  producing  cotton  goods,  canvassed  at  the  census,  with 
a  capital  of  115,2  million  dollars  or  97,7  per  cent  of  the  total, 
with  a  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of  86,7  million  dollars 
or  92.6  per  cent  and  with  an  average  number  of  persons 
employed  of  77,341  or  93.1  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  the 
census  showed  the  existence  of  3,391  establishments  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry,  with  a  total  capital  of  9,1  million  dollars,  with  a 
value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of  38  million  dollars  and 
with  an  average  of  17,530  persons  employed.  The  statistics  of 
manufactures  covered  only  93  or  2.7  per  cent,  of  those  canvassed 
at  the  census,  with  a  capital  of  4.8  million  dollars  or  52.9  per 
cent  of  the  total,  with  a  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of 
15.4  million  dollars  or  40.4  per  cent,  and  with  an  average  number 
of  persons  employed  of  6,844  or  39  Per  cent-  In  *ne  cotton 
goods  industry  the  manufacturing  statistics  omitted  one-sixth  of 
the  establishments,  with  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  7.4 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  products  and  6,9  per  cent  of  the 
persons  employed;  in  the  clothing  industry  were  omitted  97.3 
per  cent  of  the  establishments,  with  47.1  per  cent  of  the  capital 
invested,  59.6  per  cent,  of  the  products  and  60.6  per  cent  of  the 
persons  employed.  This  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  comparing  the  products  of  two  different  industries  as 
disclosed  by  such  special  investigations. 

However  much  more  complete  an  investigation  of  the  establish- 
ments carried  on  by  more  than  one  person  like  that  of  Germany,  or 
an  investigation  of  the  establishments  with  an  annual  product  of 
more  than  $500  like  that  in  the  United  States  would  be,  such 
investigations  could  no  more  than  the  annual  statistics  of  Massa- 
chusetts throw  any  light  upon  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the 
small  industry  as  compared  with  the  large  industry.  Nor  would 
they  disclose  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  hand  trades  as  com- 
pared with  factories,  of  the  salaried  persons  as  compared  with 
those  working  on  their  own  account,  etc.,  and  not  even  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  industries.  The  number  of 
industrial  concerns  in  Germany  carried  on  by  more  than  one 
person,  increased  from  1882  to  1895  by  24  per  cent.,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  these  concerns  increased  56,6  per  cent, 
and  yet  the  total  number  of  industrial  concerns  increased  only 
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4.6  per  cent.,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  only  39.9 
per  cent,  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  concerns  carried 
on  by  persons  working  singly  had  decreased  5.3  per  cent.  The 
number  of  establishments  with  a  product  of  more  than  $500  in 
the  United  States,  increased  from  1890  to  1900  from  355415  to 
512,726,  or  44*3  per  cent.  The  number  of  establishments  with 
a  product  of  less  than  $500,  ascertained  by  the  Twelfth  Census, 
amounted  to  127419.     These  establishments  were  never  taken 

consideration  before.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  out 
whether  the  small  industry,  the  number  of  persons  working  on 
their  own  account  in  hand  trades  and  manufactures,  have 
decreased  before  1900  or  not.  Great  as  this  loss  may  appear  to 
every  student  of  the  social  features  of  the  modern  industrial 
evolution,  it  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  one  interested  in  the 
economic  side  of  this  development.  And  our  information  as  to 
the  production  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  obtained 
through  censuses,  is  more  accurate  and  more  detailed  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
working  population  and  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  both 
through  special  investigations  and  through  censuses.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  preceding  remarks  was  merely  to  point  out  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  these  two  inquiries. 

To  throw  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  population 
and  of  the  industries  of  a  country,  there  are  two  kinds  of  censuses ; 
occupation  censuses  and  industrial  censuses,  For  each  person, 
engaged  in  any  pursuit,  the  occupation  census  shows  his  or  her 
pursuit,  which,  as  a  rule,  represents  the  means  through  which  that 
person  gains  his  livelihood;  the  basis  of  the  occupation  census 
is  necessarily  the  individual.  The  industrial  census  exhibits  the 
industrial  establishments,  giving  incidentally  information  about 
the  persons  engaged  in  those  establishments,  The  occupation 
census,  as  a  rule,  includes  all  occupations  and  covers  the  entire 
population  or  at  least  those  who  are  sufficiently  old  to  follow  a 
gainful  pursuit.     No  industrial  census  includes  all   industries. 

ope  may  be  so  wide  as  to  cover  not  only  all  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries,  but  also  agriculture,  fisheries, 
mining,  trade  and  transportation.     But  it  never  will  embrace  all 
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the  pursuits  which  mankind  follows.  The  professions  and 
domestic  service  at  least  will  always  be  omitted.  Moreover,  even 
the  most  complete  manufacturing  census  will  not  cover  all  per- 
sons performing  manufacturing  operations.  Its  main  purpose 
being  to  exhibit  purely  economic  conditions,  it  will  exclude 
such  manufacturing  operations  as  are  not  carried  on  with  the 
intention  of  gain.  The  operations  in  correctional  and  penal 
institutions  merely  performed  for  the  occupation  of  the  inmates, 
the  printing  shop  of  a  governmental  department,  have  no  place 
in  a  manufacturing  census.  These  examples  could  be  easily 
multiplied.  It  is  obvious  that  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  almost  any  industry  will  not  appear  in  a  man- 
ufacturing census.  Besides,  the  unemployed  persons  do  not  fall 
within  its  reach. 

Though  the  scope  of  an  occupation  census  may  be  wider,  its 
execution  affords  much  less  difficulty  than  that  of  any  industrial 
census.  Occupation  censuses,  therefore,  are  of  much  older  date 
than  industrial  censuses.  In  fact,  occupation  censuses  are  nearly 
as  old  as  population  censuses,  and,  at  least  at  the  present  time, 
the  schedules  of  practically  all  the  population  censuses  contain 
questions  referring  to  occupation.  One  country  at  least,  viz., 
Germany,  while  asking  the  occupation  at  each  population  census 
in  addition  has  taken  two  special  occupation  censuses.  The  num- 
ber and  character  of  questions  asked  on  the  population  schedule 
with  regard  to  occupation  vary  widely  in  the  different  countries. 
Their  number  is  extremely  limited  in  the  United  States;  the  onlj 
questions  asked  in  1900  were:  I,  occupation,  trade  or  profession 
of  each  person  ten  years  of  age  and  over;  2.  months  not 
employed  during  the  census  year.  According  to  the  instructions 
to  the  enumerators,  no  return  had  to  be  made  of  the  accessory 
occupations.  No  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
social  position  of  the  individual  (whether  employer,  employee, 
or  neither  employer  nor  employee,  but  working  on  his  own 
account),  nor  for  employees  the  occupation  of  the  employer,  i.  e.¥ 
the  industry  in  which  they  were  employed.  The  same  is  true 
for  all  previous  federal  censuses.  The  schedules  of  foreign 
countries  are  generally  much  more  comprehensive  in  this  regard. 
To  quote  only  one  example,  chosen  at  random,  the  schedule  of 
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the  Hungarian  population  census  of  1890*1891  asked  for  each 
individual  person  the  following  questions;  What  is  your  princi- 
rupation  or  industry?  Have  you  an  accessory  occupation, 
so,  what?  Are  you  independent  or  in  a  dependent  position? 
In  case  you  are  not  independent,  in  what  position  are  you 
employed?  In  what  branch  of  industry  are  you  engaged?  In 
case  you  are  an  industrial  person,  not  working  on  your  own 
account,  in  what  establishment  or  by  what  master  are  you 
employed?  In  case  you  are  not  engaged  in  a  gainful  pursuit, 
what  is  the  principal  occupation  of  your  supporter?  And  with 
all  that,  this  Hungarian  schedule  did  not  even  touch  the  question 
f  unemployment.  As  regards  this  question,  the  schedule  of  the 
rench  population  census  of  1896 — to  again  quote  one  example 
- — reads  as  follows:  If  you  are  without  a  position  or  without 
employment,  is  it  on  account  of  sickness  or  infirmity?  on  account 
of  regular  idle  season?  on  account  of  other  accidental  lack  of 
work?  For  how  many  days  have  you  been  without  a  position? 
No  federal  or  state  population  census  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  ascertained  similarly  detailed  data  as  to  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  working  population, 

comparison  of  American  and  European  industrial  censuses 
leads  to  somewhat  different  results.  As  has  been  indicated 
above,  industrial  censuses  are  of  much  more  recent  date.  In 
fact,  if  agricultural  censuses  are  left  out  of  consideration,  there 
are  only  five  foreign  countries  which,  up  to  1901,  have  ever  taken 
an  industrial  census ;  Germany,  Denmark,  Hungary,  France  and 
Belgium.  Moreover,  the  industrial  censuses  of  two  of  these 
untries  have  a  very  limited  scope.  The  Hungarian  (1890- 
189 1  )  an<!  the  French  (1896)  censuses  secured  information  relat- 
ing to  practically  nothing  but  the  personal  condition  and  the 
upation  of  each  employer  and  employee.  The  questions 
relating  to  the  occupation  have  been  indicated  above.  Those 
bearing  on  the  personal  conditions  referred  in  both  countries, 
or  each  employer  and  each  employee,  to  the  sex,  age,  birthplace 
id  conjugal  condition,  and  in  addition,  in  Hungary,  to  the 
claim  to  residence,  religious  denomination,  languages  spoken, 
ability  to  read  and  write,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  duration  of 
the  same;    in  France  to  the  nationality,  duration  of  married 
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life,  number  of  children  living,  place  of  residence.  The  Ger- 
man industrial  census,  while  about  as  comprehensive  with  regard 
to  the  personal  condition  of  the  heads  of  the  establishments, 
and  while  entering  fully  into  the  occupation  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  establishments,  paid  less  attention  to  their  per- 
sonal condition,  but  in  addition  asked  for  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  character  of  the  firm,  and  the  use  of  motive  power  and 
machinery.  The  Danish  census  (1897)  was  taken  on  lines 
similar  to  that  of  the  German,  but  was  less  detailed.  Besides, 
it  did  not  take  up  the  personal  condition  of  the  heads  of  the 
establishments  nor  the  machinery,  but  asked  for  each  establish- 
ment the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  week  preceding 
the  census  date  to  each  group  of  employees  classified  by  occupa- 
tions. The  Belgian  manufacturing  census  ( 1896) ,  like  the  Hun- 
garian and  the  French,  called  for  detailed  information  as  to  the 
occupation  and  personal  condition  of  each  employee,  but  not  of 
the  employer,  and,  in  addition,  in  a  much  more  detailed  way  than 
either  the  German  or  Danish  census,  for  the  position  held  by 
each  employee  in  the  establishment,  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
periods  of  rest  for  each  group  of  employees  classified  by  occu- 
pation and  by  sex  and  by  shifts  (day  and  night  workers),  the 
methods  of  payment  and  the  amount  of  wages  for  each  group 
of  workmen  and  working  women — again  classified  by  special 
occupation  and  age, — the  kind  of  products,  and  the  motive  power 
used. 

This  brief  description  will  suffice  to  show  the  fundamental 
difference  between  American  and  foreign  industrial  censuses. 
Two  out  of  the  five  foreign  censuses,  the  Hungarian  and  the 
French,  do  not  give  any  information  at  all  as  to  the  establish- 
ments. Only  two,  the  Danish  and  the  Belgian,  give  wages,  the 
latter  giving  also  the  method  of  payment,  and  in  addition,  the 
hours  of  labor.  Only  one,  the  German,  shows  the  machinery 
used.  The  only  foreign  census  attempting  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
duction is  the  Belgian,  and  even  this  merely  asks  for  the  kind 
of  goods  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  manufacturing 
census  schedule  used  in  1900  in  the  United  States  asked  for  each 
establishment  the  capital  invested  in  land,  in  buildings,  in  machin- 
ery, tools  and  implements,  and  in  sundries;    it  asked  for  th* 
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quantity  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  purchased  in  raw  state 
and  of  the  materials  purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form; 
the  cost  of  fuel,  of  mill  supplies  and  of  all  other  materials,  and  the 
amount  of  the  freight;  it  asked  for  the  amount  paid  for  rent  of 
works,  for  rent  of  power  and  heat,  for  taxes,  for  contract  work 
and  for  sundries;  it  asked  for  the  quantity  and  the  value  or  price 
r  each  kind  of  goods  manufactured,  for  the  amount  received 
r  custom  work  and  repairing,  and  for  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  for  the  preceding  business  year — all  questions 
opening  a  mine  of  information  which  has  not  even  been  broached 
by  any  foreign  manufacturing  census.  No  wonder  that  every 
American  student  looks  with  pride  and  every  foreign  observer, 
trusting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  with  envy  upon  this  great 
achievement  of  American  census  technique,  for  which  no  word 
f  praise  seems  high  enough. 
No  doubt,  whoever  believes  that  the  purpose  of  a  manufactur- 
ing census  is  to  exhibit  the  economic  condition  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  must  admit  that  the  United  States  censuses  have 
reached  a  very  high  grade  of  perfection.  And  this  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  a  manufacturing  census  perhaps  is  theoretically 
correct.  It  will,  however,  be  well  also  to  study  its  practical  effect, 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  inquiries,  through  which 
formation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  population  and 
of  the  industries  of  a  country  may  be  secured;  namely  special 
investigations,  and  censuses.  We  saw  that  special  investiga- 
tions, even  if  covering  a  rather  limited  number  of  establishments, 
could  throw  very  much  light  upon  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  industries.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  an  industrial  census  as  taken  in  the  United  States,  fulfills 
this  purpose  even  more  fully.  But  we  also  found  that  no  special 
vestigation.  however  large  its  scope,  could  enlighten  us  about 
me  of  the  most  important  economic  and  social  features  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  industries*  The  condition  of  the 
working  population  then  can  only  be  satisfactorily  disclosed 
through  censuses.  The  population  censuses  as  usually  taken, 
with  their  more  or  less  scant  questions  as  to  occupation,  cannot 
entirely  satisfy  this  purpose,  and  this  is  especially  true  for  the 
American  censuses  which,  as  has  been  seen,  merely  ask  for  the 
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principal  occupation.  But  even  the  ordinary  foreign  population 
census,  with  its  larger  number  of  questions  as  to  occupation, 
only  gives  additional  details  as  to  the  special  occupation  and 
position  of  each  individual  person,  but  does  not  show  his  place 
in  the  industrial  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Even  if  such 
a  census  gives  for  each  person  not  only  the  special  occupation 
which  he  pursues,  but  also  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged; 
that  is,  in  case  of  an  employee,  the  occupation  of  his  employer, 
it  does  not  indicate  the  individual  establishment  with  which  the 
employee  is  connected.  It  may  show  a  teamster  to  be  employed 
in  a  steel  plant,  etc.,  and  may  thus  enable  us  to  group  the  total 
population  both  by  occupations  and  by  industries,  to  classify  the 
total  population  by  industries  and  not  only  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  all  industrial  censuses.  We  will  learn 
through  such  a  population  census  how  many  persons  of  each 
occupation  are  engaged  in  each  industry,  in  each  kind  of  estab- 
lishment, and  we  will  learn  how  many  persons  of  each  occupation 
are  employed  by  the  total  number  of  establishments  of  each 
industry.  But  as  we  shall  only  know  these  facts  for  the  total 
of  the  establishments  of  each  industry,  we  shall  remain  ignorant 
as  to  the  facts  whether  these  employers  and  employees  in  the 
various  occupations  are  engaged  in  small  or  in  large  establish- 
ments, in  concerns  managed  by  private  persons  or  by  corpora- 
tions, etc.  Then  must  we  not  after  all  resort  to  the  industrial 
census  in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  working  popu- 
lation of  a  country?  And  if  so,  is  it  not,  from  the  practical  point 
of  view,  detrimental  to  maintain  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  man- 
ufacturing census  is  to  exhibit  the  economic  condition  of  the  indus- 
tries of  a  country  ?  If  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing population  can  only  be  secured  through  special  investigations, 
through  population  censuses  and  through  industrial  censuses,  and 
if  the  special  investigations  and  the  ordinary  population  censuses 
fail  to  enable  us  to  study  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  working  population  from  the  standpoint  of  the  various 
establishments,  is  it  not  right  to  demand  that  the  industrial  cen- 
suses which  start  from  the  establishment  as  the  unit,  should  not 
only  enlighten  us  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  industries,  as 
do  the  censuses  in  the  United  States  to  such  a  remarkable  degree, 
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but  also  about  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  working 
m  employed  in  those  industries?     Let  11s  first  consider 
far  the  manufacturing  censuses  in  the  United  States  fulfil 
this  demand,  and  afterwards  how  far  that  of  Germany,  the  most 
impo;  lustrial  country  abroad  among  those  which  have 

taken  manufacturing  censuses,  complies  with  this  request 

The  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  asked  for  each  establishment :  the  number  of  proprietors 
ind  firm  members  by  sex,  the  number  of  salaried  officers 
corporations,  the  number  of  the  office  personnel  by  sex, 
number  of  all  other  employees  of  16  years  of  age 
lad  over,  by  sex,  and  of  under  16  years.  It  asked  for 
«ch  of  these  eight  groups  the  greatest  and  least  number 
implored  at  any  one  time  during  the  year,  and  the  total  amount 
ill  wages  or  salaries  during  the  year,  and  furthermore  for 
wage  earners  the  average  number  employed  during  each 
ith-  Since  the  group  covering  the  office  personnel  included 
superintendents,  managers,  clerks  and  salesmen,  no  regard 
■as  taken  either  to  the  economic  condition  or  to  the  social  condi- 
ihi,  L  e.  the  position  of  the  employees,  and  as  all  wage  earners 
thrown  in  one  group,  nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the 
Reran  occupations  of  the  persons  working  in  the  establishment. 
r  same  holds  true  for  the  manufacturing  census  taken  in  1895  in 
sT  which  was  even  less  detailed  as  to  the  subdivision 
the  employees,  although  the  schedule  used  at  this  census 
aired  a  more  detailed  statement  as  to  wages  and  the  methods 
payment.  And  now,  let  us  compare  with  this  the  schedule 
i  it  the  last  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  Germany  ( 1895)  . 
classification  of  the  persons  employed  in  each  individual 
it  was  not  only  more  detailed  as  to  their  economic 
cial  position,  since  separate  data  had  to  be  given  for  the 
bees,  the  married  female  employees,  the  family  members 
t  employer  working  in  the  establishment,  etc.,  but  separate 
also  to  be  given  for  each  group  of  employees,  working 
the  business  place  of  the  concern  and  for  each  group 
I  outside  orking  places  but  for  the  account  of  the 

and,  in  addition  to  that — and  this  is  a  most  important 
wage  earners  had  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
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actual  occupation.  Thus  in  case  of  a  spinning  mill  the  number 
of  spinners,  machinists,  engineers,  firemen,  teamsters,  etc,  had 
to  be  separately  given  by  sex,  No  doubt*  the  German  census  of 
manufactures,  which  in  comparison  with  the  American  enlightens 
us  so  little  about  the  economic  condition  of  the  industries,  informs 
us  far  better  as  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  each 
group  of  employees  following  the  same  occupation  in  each  estab- 
lishment. And  this  is  still  more  true  in  the  case  of  the  last 
Belgian  census  of  industrial  establishments.  And  yet  no  census 
of  industrial  establishments,  even  in  Europe,  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  individual 
employee,  but  only  as  to  the  condition  of  more  or  less  detailed 
groups  of  employees.  And,  in  fact,  the  only  means  through 
which  a  census  of  establishments  could  disclose  the  condition  of 
the  individual  employee  would  be  by  giving  the  desired  date. 
separately  for  each  employee,  a  task  so  tremendous  in  the  case  of 
large  establishments  that  its  accomplishment  seems  impossible. 

The  ordinary  population  census  in  its  perfection  can  inform 
us  as  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  working  population,  but  without  reference  to  the 
establishment  in  which  he  works.  It  can,  if  I  may  use  this 
expression,  "vivisect11  each  person  at  home.  The  census  of 
industrial  establishments,  in  its  perfection,  can  disclose  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  groups  of  employees  working  in  each 
establishment,  but  it  cannot  take  into  consideration  the  indi- 
vidual employee.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  combination  which 
would  possess  the  advantages  of  both  censuses?  Belgium  five 
years  ago  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem,  by  closely  inter- 
weaving the  two  censuses.  The  idea,  however,  of  finding  the 
o  ^meeting  Hnk  between  the  employee  and  the  establishment 
through  questions  addressed  to  the  entire  working  population, 
originated  in  Hungary.  The  unlimited  field  of  investigations 
which  the  accomplishment  of  this  idea  has  already  opened  is 
actually  amazing,  and  it  is  liable  to  bring  about  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  census  technique  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  brief 
glance  may  therefore  be  taken  at  the  origin  of  this  scheme  in 
Hungary  and  its  improvement  in  Western  Europe, 
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In  1867,  the  very  year  in  which  Hungary  by  the  recognition 
constitution  got  its  administrative  independence  from  the 
empire  of  Austria,  preparations  for  a  census  of  Hungarian  indus- 
uere  begun.     Its  execution  was  delayed,  and  when  finally, 
years  later,  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  of  information 
the  inauguration  of  the  labor  legislation,  a  census  of  the 
industrial  establishments  was  taken,  it  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure.     A  new  attempt,  made  in  1884*1885,  while  somewhat 
Htore  successful  than  the  former  one,  again  could  not  satisfy  even 
st  modest  claims  to  completeness,  uniformity  and  accuracy 
of  the  returns.     In  1890  the  demand  for  a  census  of  the  indus- 
tries, to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  population  census,  sprang 
This  time  the  government,  discouraged  by  its  former 
nencos   but    anxious   to    secure   the   desired    information, 
rived  not  to  take  another  census  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ffltnts,  but  to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
be  condition  of  each  person  connected  with  the  individual 
Sabhshrrh  asking  for  the  desired  data  through  the  sched- 

of  the  population  census,  one  of  which  was  to  be  filled  out 
fcr  each  individual  person.     This  schedule  contained  the  very 
simple  question  :  In  case  you  are  an  industrial  person  not  work- 
own  account,  in  what  establishment  or  by  what 
are  you  employed?     The  prevailing  idea  was  that  more 
and  more  comprehensive  information  as  to  the  person- 
f  each  establishment  could  be  secured  by  going  direct  to 
Och  individual  employee  than — as  is  usually  done  in  the  case 
ri  a  census  ol  industrial  establishments — by  asking  the  employer, 
ften  is  not  able,  and  even  if  able  is  reluctant,  to  give  details 
kwit  the  social  condition  of  his  employees.     The  plan  was  to 
at  the  central  statistical  bureau  the  schedules  of  all  the 
persons  who  had  returned  the  same  person  as  their 
oyer,  with  the  schedule  of  this  employer,  and  thus  build  up 
<he  central  office  the  total  personnel  of  each  individual  estab- 


This  new  experiment  was  not  very  successful.     The  main  rea- 

**s  *ere  the  following:    Wherever  employees  were  occupied 

■  ift  establishment  conducted  by  corporations  of  any  kind,  no 

action  schedule  existed  for  their  employer.     In  such  cases, 
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then,  the  scheme  of  combining  the  schedules  of  the  employees 
with  that  of  their  employer  failed  Moreover,  the  answers  of  the 
employees  as  tu  their  employer  naturally  lacked  the  necessary 
uniformity  and  accuracy.  Often  a  part  of  the  employees  stated 
the  name  of  the  works,  another  part  the  name  of  the  proprietor, 
another  the  name  of  the  manager,  superintendent,  or  even  of  the 
foreman.  The  fundamental  defects  in  the  plan  of  the  Hungarian 
census  were  that  the  employee  had  only  to  state  the  name  but 
not  the  address  of  his  employer,  and  that  no  data  were  secured 
from  the  employer  which  might  have  been  used  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  answers  given  by  the  employees*  The  French  cen- 
sus of  March,  1S96,  remedied,  at  least  these  two  shortcomings. 
Each  employer  was  required  to  state  on  the  population  schedule 
the  firm,  name  and  address  of  the  establishment  which  he  directed, 
and  furthermore,  how  many  persons  he  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment, Each  employee  had  to  state  the  name,  address  and 
industry  of  the  employer  or  establishment  by  whom  he  was 
employed,  It  is  obvious  that  these  improvements  considerably 
facilitated  the  task  of  combining  the  schedules  of  the  employees 
and  their  employer* 

A  population  census  which  asks  detailed  information  from  each 
employer  and  each  employee  as  to  his  occupation  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  establishment  with  which  he  is  connected,  enables  us 
to  classify  the  total  population  both  by  occupations  and  by  indus^ 
tries,  and  to  study  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  working  population,  If  in  addition 
it  asks  each  employer  the  number  of  his  employees,  and  each 
employee  the  name  and  address  of  his  employer,  it  assigns  to  each 
employer  and  employee  his  position  in  the  individual  establish- 
ment It  thus  complies  with  the  demand  which  no  ordinary 
population  census  alone  and  no  industrial  census  alone  can  fulfill* 
It  contains  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  population  census, 
and,  in  addition,  that  information  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
population  which  generally  is  secured  through  industrial  cen- 
suses. But  it  entirely  restricts  itself  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
industries,  that  is  to  say*  the  human  power  used  in  each  establish- 
ment, and  does  not  give  any  insight  into  the  other  economic 
conditions  of  the  industries.     These  had  to  be  ascertained  in  both 
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Hungary  and  France  through  an  additional  separate  investiga- 
te of  the  industrial  establishments  which  lacked  an  organic 
n  to  the  general  census,     Belgium,  however,  in  October, 
1896,  avoided  this  defect,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a  census  which 
qpnically  combined  all  the  features  of  an  occupation  census 
with  all  the  features  of  an  industrial  census.     A  general  census 
c  households  of  the  working  classes  ascertained  for  each 
onptoyee  engaged  in  handicrafts  and  manufactures  his  name, 
sex,  place  of  birth,  year  of  birth,  conjugal  condition,  relationship 
to  the  bead  of  the  household,  occupation,  whether  he  worked  at 
tome  for  one  or  several  employers,  the  name  and  industry  of  the 
flnptoycr  and  the  address  of  the  establishment  in  which  he 
twkecl.     Similar  statements  had  to  be  made  for  each  member 
lusehold.     A  census  of  the  industrial  establishments, 
taken  at  exactly  the  same  date,  asked  not  only  the  questions  as 
to  the  industry  carried  on  in  the  establishments,  and  as  to  the 
tcoaomic  condition  of  the  personnel  which  have  been  indicated 
Awe,  but  also  requested  a  classification  of  the  personnel  by  sex, 
igfc  position  held  in  the  establishment  and  occupation,     A  recip- 
Ml  verification  of  the  detailed  data  obtained  as  to  the  social 
lad  economic  condition  of  the  working  population   from  the 
employees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employers  on  the  other  was, 
4oeforet  possible,  and  was  in  fact  carried  out  in  the  Belgian 
Ubor  Department  with  painstaking  care. 
The  Belgian  census  of  1896  is  the  first  census  ever  taken  wrhich 
Irlostd  the  complex  of  relations  of  the  working  population  and 
4f  industries.     It,  perhaps,  represents  the  greatest  achievement  in 
Wern  census  technique.     The  adaptation  of  the  Belgian  scheme 
large  a  country  as  the  United  States,  if  altogether  practic- 
able, scem>  an  extremely  difficult  task.     Its  application  to  the 
■dividual  States  of  the  Union  would  probably  not  meet  unsur- 
tamable  difficulties,  and  in  view  of  the  great  possibilities  which 
tiQtild  involve  as  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
Wd  and  labor  conditions  in  America,  it  at  least  deserves  the  most 
*hil  ennsitieration  of  all  those  interested  in  statistical  problems. 

Robert  Ren t  Kuczynskl 


NOTES, 

Sterility  of  American  Women.  A  small  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
George  J,  Engelmann  of  Boston,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  summarizes  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  increasing  sterility  of  American  women, 
and  contributes  some  facts  gathered  by  the  author  independ- 
ently of  the  census  figures  and  general  statistics  already  published 
The  author's  observations  are  based  mainly  upon  1,700  cases  in 
private  and  dispensary  practice  in  St.  Louis  and  the  study  of  2,038 
cases  taken  from  the  genealogical  records  of  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Engelmann  ps  observations  show  that  in  St.  Louis  about  21.2  per 
cent,  of  American-born  women  were  sterile  among  the  laboring 
classes,  but  among  the  "higher  classes,"  taking  Americans  born 
of  American  parents,  the  average  was  23,6  per  cent.  This  corre- 
sponds quite  closely  to  the  figures  worked  out  by  Kuczynski  from  the 
Massachusetts  census  of  1895,  which  indicate  that  the  sterility  of  the 
American  bom  of  all  classes  in  Massachusetts  is  20.2  per  cent,  while 
among  the  foreign-born  it  is  only  1 1.2  per  cent.  While  the  number 
of  childless  women  is  great,  the  average  number  of  children  per 
married  woman  is  correspondingly  small  and  has  apparently  been 
declining  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  Dr.  Engelmann 
estimates  from  his  genealogical  records  that  from  1600  to  1650  the 
number  of  children  to  a  married  couple  averaged  67;  from  1804  to 
181  r  it  had  fallen  to  4.27,  while  at  the  present  time  the  number  of 
children  to  each  marriage  among  the  laboring  classes  of  St  Louis 
was  slightly  over  2,0,  but  among  the  "higher  class"  Americans  of 
American  parentage  only  1.8* 

H.   \V,    F, 


Trade-unions  in  Denmark.  The  editor  of  the  Natiojiatokan- 
omisk  Tidskrift  contributes  to  the  November- December  (1901)  num- 
ber of  that  journal  an  important  note  on  Danish  trade-unions.1 
These  organizations  were  introduced  into  Denmark  relatively  late, 
the  first  union  being  formed  in  1869,  by  typographers.  Once  started, 
however,  the  movement  seems  to  have  found  itself  on  favorable 
ground,  for  by  1893  there  were  some  400  unions  with  about  35,000 

1  A.  Jensen,  Fagf&rmingtme  i  Danmark  {6te  Hefte,  S.  619). 
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members.     Since  that  date  growth  has  been  still  more  rapid,  so  that 

cxi  January  I,  1900,  there  had  been  organized  11 95  unions  with  a 

membership  of  96,295*     Between  1880  and  1890,  188  were  formed! 

and  in  the  next  decennial  period,  974.    Over  three- fourths  of  all 

male  labor  in  trades  and  industry  are  organized.     Good  times 

this  consolidation  of   interests,  which   weakens  during 

of  depression. 

t  of  the  Danish  unions  are,  as  one  would  expect,  small :  seven- 
of  them  number  less  than  fifty  members  each,  and  over  one- 
fourth  not  above  ten.     Most  unions  are  local  in  character,  embrac- 
ing a  single  trade  or  branch  of  industry  in  a  single  town  or  hamlet* 
Tht  interests  of  these  local  bodies  are  then  federated  by  trades  into 
district  leagues,  which,  with  a  smaller  number  of  unfederated  unions, 
ft  consolidated  under  a  joint  central  organization,  De  Samznrkende 
igjofbund.     Outside  of  this  central  organization  are  found  only 
unions  with    15,026  members;    it   includes   five-sixths   of  all 
labor  in  the  country-     It  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  second 
of  union  has  arisen,  the  socalled  Industriforbund$  which  com- 
all  laborers,  male  or  female,  with  or  without  a  trade,  who 
engaged  in  the  same  industry.    These  two  principles  of  organiza- 
are,  exceptionally,  carried  on  side  by  side.     There  are  likewise 
(Ont  associations  which  unite  all  the  trades  of  a  single  town ;   of 
tee  there  were  in  January,  1900,  54,  including  79,638  laborers. 

Results  seem,  at  first  sight,  remarkable:   on  the  average  for  all 
•uks,  day- wages  in  1899  exceeded  those  of  1892  by  60  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  the  working-day  has  been  shortened  from  114  to 
*cn  boors.     Thus  pay  hy  the  hour  has  increased  80  per  cent,  in  27 
This  rise  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  union  move- 
there  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  trade-union  cult  in  the  land.     But 
multiplicity  of  causes  liave  certainly  been  at  work  and  without  the 
wages  would  have  increased  considerably  in  the  period  named. 
ike  rate  of  compensation  is  considerably  less  variable  than  it 
before  the  formation  of  unions,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
has  at  least  enabled  die  laborer  to  hold  fast  what  has 
gained — it  has  not  been  necessary  to  begin  over  again  after 

TV  expense  of  the  organizations  have  been  heavy — idleness  due 

►«nkesr  between  1891-1899,  cost  $1,011,960.     By  far  the  largest 

made  by  the  great  lock-out  of  1899.1     Of  the  outlays  for 

,  $28,620  went  to  support  members  out  of  work,  $14,850 

1  See  Yale  Review  f  vol,  vtii,  No.  4  (February,  1900),  p*  453, 
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for  travelling  agents,  $11,070  to  the  side,  $2,970  to  the  injured  and 
$4360  in  cases  of  death.  In  Copenhagen  organized  direction  of 
labor  is  maintained  in  twenty  trades,  and  twenty-six  federations 
and  two  independent  unions  issue  journals — most  of  diem  once  a 
month.  The  cost  of  all  this  has  not  been  light  on  the  individual 
labor,  as  die  following  table,  compiled  in  1900,  shows : 

4743   members  paid   up  to  3  Kroner1  (annually). 


17883 

between  3-  6 

5514 

6-8 

8688 

8-1 1 

a»86 

11-14 

4472 

14-17 

«<*34 

17-21 

4495 

22-27 

1213 

28-36 

8501 

38-42 

1580 

44-48 

2921 

52  or  over 

The  ordinary  annual  subscription  amounts  to  about  $405,000. 

Local  unions  engage  more  extensively  in  philanthropic,  cultural 
and  political  undertakings.  Some  experiments  have  also  been  made 
in  cooperation,  both  productive  and  consumptive ;  cooperative  baker- 
ies are  found  in  fifteen  towns,  and  one  dairy,  three  butcher's  shops 
and  one  clothing  store  in  Copenhagen.  No  information  concerning 
the  fortunes  of  these  undertakings  is  given. 

The  organizations  are  most  heterogeneous  in  interests,  and,  indeed, 
in  social  station,  but  the  leaders  have  been  able  to  maintain  good 
discipline  and  to  check  seditious  and  separatist  tendencies. 

A.  G.  KELLER. 
Yale  University. 

1  One  Krone  =  27  cents. 
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i  et  Libertas:  A  Study  in  History  and  Politics*     By  Bernard 
London:  Edward  Arnold,  190 1 — 379  pp. 

The  author's  real  subject,  as  well  as  his  point  of  view,  may  be 

ited  by  a  direct  quotation  from  his  introductory  chapter.    "I 

ay,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  result  of  a  long  and  close 

of  the  whole  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  to 

•  some  extent  views  which  I,  like  other  Englishmen  of 

alive  connection,  education,  and  temperament,  had  previously 

The  remaining  part  of  the  paragraph  contains  an  obscure 

I  non-committal  reference  to  the  Irish  question.     We  are  led  to 

'that  the  author  has  changed  his  mind  on  that  burning  question. 

believes   that  the  country  was  well  advised  in  rejecting  Mr, 

rs  proposals  of  18S6  and  1893.     Yet  it  seems  that  a  measure 

tnutional  evolution,  on  different  lines,  is  becoming  desirable. 

ws  a  rather  humble  confession  that  the  author  may  be  in 

be  maintains  that  his  views  of  Ireland  have  in  principle 

approval  of  men  whose  opinion  carries  weight  to  their 

I  to  English  colonies. 

The  author  has  in  view  a  very  specific  purpose.  He  intends  to 
I  other  English  conservatives  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  their 
►  towards  the  Irish  nation.  The  paragraph  from  which  quota- 
\  hi&  been  made  is  almost  the  only  obscure  passage  in  the  book, 
I  from  this  every  trace  of  obscurity  disappears  upon  the  reading 
f (be  book*  The  subject  is  approached  in  a  roundabout  wfay,  yet  it 
■approached  and  handled  with  telling  effect.  The  Latin  words  of 
ttiUc  arc  chosen,  apparently,  because  they  have  a  gentler  sound 
1  the  anglicized  forms.  Imptrium  is  made  to  stand  for  "power 
others.*'  while  Librrtas  is  made  to  do  duty  for  power  over 
and  the  "one"'  in  question  is  (*a  person,  a  corporation,  or  a 
The  author  really  means  Imperium  versus  Libertas,  The 
are  made  to  stand  for  the  two  contradictory  theories  of  the 

II  have  constituted  the  conflict  of  the  ages;   yet  there  is 
in  the  book  to  indicate,  that  the  author  knows  or  cares 

;  about  the  modem  literature  elaborating  these  two  theories. 

beginning  to  end  the  book  deals  with  facts  and  observations. 

ii,  as  it  were,  surreptitiously  led  to  the  apprehension  of 

nr  principles  of  government  as  they  have  appeared  in 
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The  principles  involved  in  the  Irish  question  are  seen  first  as  they 
appeared  in  the  relations  of  England  to  the  American  colonies  dur 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II I,  At  that  time,  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  the  minds  of  men  were  victims  to  those 
notions  of  government  which  our  author  represents  by  Imperium, 
or  power  over  others.  It  is  that  notion  of  the  State  whose  model  is 
the  relation  of  a  master  and  his  slaves  which  has  found  classic 
expression  in  the  writings  of  Austin,  The  American  colonists  had 
been  neglected  for  many  generations.  The  different  colonies  did 
indeed  hold  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  Crown,  but  through  their 
colonial  assemblies  they  were  for  the  most  part  enabled  to  have  their 
own  way.  For  the  colonists  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  English 
Parliament  meant  to  them  slavery.  Each  colony  had  its  own  parlia- 
ment, it  could  tolerate  no  interference  with  its  domestic  affairs  by  an 
alien  Parliament  in  which  it  was  not  represented.  To  the  English 
statesman ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  Parliament  was  supreme 
over  every  part  of  the  empire.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  power  to 
legislate  for  the  colonies  in  every  particular.  Any  other  theory 
meant  the  disruption  of  the  state.  Men  were  everywhere  victims 
of  a  false  theory  of  government,  which  they  could  interpret  only  in 
terms  of  slavery  or  despotism,  Franklin  complained  that  each 
individual  Englishman,  whenever  he  talked  about  the  colonies,  had 
a  habit  of  jostling  hhnself  into  the  throne  beside  the  king  and  of 
asserting  his  right  to  rule  over  the  colonies.  The  Americans  were 
willing  to  be  governed  by  the  king  in  Parliament,  if  by  Parliament 
they  were  allowed  to  mean  their  own  colonial  assemblies.  But  no 
Englishman  would  admit  this.  Not  even  Burke  and  the  other  sup- 
porters of  the  American  cause  in  England  would  admit  the  American 
theory,  America  had  really  grown  to  be  a  nation  with  a  mind  of 
its  own,  and  the  English  of  the  day  were,  almost  to  a  man,  blind 
to  the  fact.  Only  one  or  two  Englishmen,  who  had  lived  in  the 
two  countries,  clearly  apprehended  the  possibility  of  continuing  the 
union  upon  the  modem  principle  of  mutual  concessions,  England 
lost  the  colonies  through  the  ignorance  of  English  statesmen. 

But  England  still  had  a  possession  in  North  America,  A 
many  Royalists  took  refuge  in  Canada  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Many  of  these  remained  as  permanent  settlers,  and  Canada 
was  already  occupied  by  Frenchmen.  Two  colonial  governments 
were  set  up,  Quebec  occupied  chiefly  by  the  French,  and  Toronto 
occupied  by  Americans,  English  and  immigrants  from  Europe.  In 
the  experience  of  Canada  our  author  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
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problems  involved  in  the  Irish  question.     If  ever  two  peoples  were 
enemies  by  nature  and  by  tradition  they  were  the  English  and  French 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  elder  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  French 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  English.    Yet  the  English  govern- 
ment has  in  fact  won  the  loyal  support  of  a  conquered  French  colony. 
To  the  student  of  the  principles  of  home  rule  the  story  is  a  fascinating 
oml    First,  there  was  an  attempt  to  govern  the  colonies  of  Canada 
ky  executive  manipulation,  by  suppressing  or  ignoring  the  popular 
wil!.    In  bath  Quebec  and  Toronto  there  were  popular  assemblies, 
but  these  had  little  power.    After  the  Reform  act  of  1832,  in  Eng- 
dic  popular  will  could  no  longer  be  suppressed  in  Canada, 
•legislatures  refused  to  vote  supplies.     There  were  rebellions.     A 
royal  commission  investigated  the  situation  and  the  colonies  were 
aved  from  separation  from  the  Mother  Country  by  the  new  consti- 
1  of  1840  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under  one  govern* 
The  chief  reason  for  this  feature  was  the  wish  to  shield  the 
Prntcstant  minority  in  Quebec  from  the  domination  of  the  French 
Catholic  majority.     But  even  yet  the  French  had  greater  political 
power  than  the  bigoted  Protestant  minority  was  disposed  to  tolerate. 
The  constitution   passed  the  crucial   test   when  Lord  Elgin  was 
Gwtrnor  General  in  1849.    The  legislature  passed  an  act  indemnify- 
ing some  French  Catholics  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in 
!  rebellions  which  had  occurred  ten  years  earlier.     The  loyalists 
[  riotous  opposition.    Twice  was  the  Governor  attacked  by  mobs 
rets  of  Montreal.     The  Parliament  building  was  fired  and 
kroed  to  the  ground.    The  Governor  was  made  to  feel  the  reproba- 
of  nearly  all  classes  in  Canada,  except  the  French  Catholics. 
Be  was  severely  criticized  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  by  Mn 
and  others.    The  House  of  Lords  lacked  only  three  votes 
sting  a  resolution  of  condemnation ;  yet  the  English  executive 
mamed  the  Governor,  and  he  stood  firm.     Thus  the  proud  Anglo- 
in  Canada  had  liberty  forced  upon  him  by  the  wise  interfere 
tot  a  just  and  firm  imperial  government.     The  French  were  won 
unfeigned  loyalty.     Twenty  years  later  the  Protestant  minority 
alone  were  willing  to  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
majority ;  and  fifty  years  later  a  representative  of  the  Prot- 
in  the  Dominion  legislature  bore  conspicuous  testi- 
rm  justice  and  generosity  which  they  had  ever 
U  the  hands  of  their  French  fellow  citizens.     And  at  the 
to*§  bst  great  Jubilee  no  subject  was  more  admired  and  honored 
c  the  French  Catholics,  who  represented  Canada. 
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Having  demonstrated  how  the  principles  of  Intperium  had  driven 
the  American  colonies  into  independence,  and  how  the  principles  of 
Lihertas  had  transformed  a  hostile  French  colony  into  loyal  and 
devoted  subjects,  our  author  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Irish  ques- 
tion direct.  But  he  does  not  do  this  until  he  has  followed  Lord 
Elgin  from  Canada  to  India,  where  he  makes  the  discovery  that  the 
methods  whereby  he  had  won  the  loyalty  of  the  French  in  Canada 
are  similar  to  those  whereby  the  great  Lord  Canning  had  won  the 
loyalty  of  the  native  Indians.  Thus,  even  among  Asiatics,  true 
empire  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Our  author's  view  of  the  Irish  question  may  be  indicated  by  a 
quotation  from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  two  chapters  devoted  to 
the  subject :  "The  burden  of  proof  lies  heavily  upon  those  who  advo- 
cate any  large  constitutional  change.  Yet  the  existing  centralization 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  not  so  antique  or  sacro-sanct 
that  no  modification  may  be  even  considered,  A  'true  development' 
has  been  described  as  *one  which  is  conservative  of  the  course  of 
development  which  went  before  it;  which  is  that  development  and 
something  besides/  With  this  test  the  federalization  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  comply,  since  it  would  preserve  the  political  union 
completed  in  1S01,  while  it  relieved  the  burden  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  and  restored  a  sufficient  life  of  their  own  to 
the  several  countries  united/'  The  federal  principle  lias  worked 
well  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  it  is  inaugurated  under 
favorable  auspices  in  Australia,  it  is  contemplated  as  the  best  remedy 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  South  Africa.  It  is  at  any  rate  worth  con- 
sidering as  a  means  of  settling  the  Irish  question.  With  the  United 
Kingdom  federalized,  a  way  would  be  open  for  a  truly  Imperial 
Parliament  in  which  would  be  represented  the  various  groups  of 
federated  states. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Empire.  The  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  one  another  is  not  in  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  condition. 
The  United  Kingdom  maintains  a  navy  for  the  defense  of  the 
Empire,  though  there  is  no  regular  or  effective  way  of  apportioning 
the  burdens  of  its  support.  The  United  Kingdom  may  be  drawn 
into  serious  international  complication  by  the  conduct  of  remote 
parts  of  the  Empire  over  which  there  is  no  effective  control.  There 
is  a  growing  need  of  a  truly  Imperial  government,  which  may  serve 
as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Empire.  And  here  again  the 
wretched  Irish  question  blocks  the  way.     Ireland  stands  as  the  one 
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nspicuous  failure  in  the  building  of  empire.  The  local  national 
spirit  has  been  systematically  violated,  The  efforts  to  unite  have 
tended  to  separate,  because  the  elemental  principle  of  liberty  has 
disregarded,  In  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  our  author  refers 
to  the  correspondence  between  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Mr,  Parnell,  which 
led  Mr.  Rhodes  to  contribute  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  cause,  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  closer  union 
between  England  and  Ireland  on  the  principle  of  federation,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  an  Imperial  federation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  entire  work  may  be  characterized  as  a  study  in  the  evolution 
of  the  federal  principle  in  government,  and  this  itself  is  a  study  in 
the  most  effective  means  of  substituting  Lihertas  for  Imperium, 
the  will  of  the  people  for  the  power  of  the  few,     Nothing  could  more 

ividly  portray  the  progress  in  this  revolution  than  our  author's 

ealment  of  the  formation  of  the  late  Australian  Federation.  The 
e  of  Australia  worked  out  their  own  Constitution  and  sub- 

itted  it  to  popular  vote  for  approval.  Then*  in  order  that  it  should 
formally  legal,  it  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. But  there  were  items  in  the  Constitution  which  seemed  to  the 
English  government  unwise.  The  Australian  delegates  took  the 
position  that  they  had  no  right  to  modify  the  measure  since  it  had 
ved  the  approval  of  the  Australian  people.  There  was  no 
tion  on  the  part  of  any  English  statesman  that  the  British 
eminent  had  any  right  to  override  the  wishes  of  the  Australian 
states.  The  British  government  was  regarded  as  in  the  position  of 
trustees  for  the  entire  Empire.  It  was  their  duty  as  trustees  to  see 
that  no  harm  came  to  the  Empire.  They  could  not  enforce  changes, 
but,  in  the  interests  of  future  harmony,  it  was  their  duty  to  suggest 
changes.  In  this  way  slight  modifications  were  effected.  Thus  is 
illustrated  Thomas  Hill  Green's  dictum  that  it  is  will  and  not  force, 
upon  which  the  state  is  founded. 

The  appendix  contains  the  texts  of  the  British  North  American 
Act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Federation. 

JESSE   MACY. 
Iowa  College. 
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A  History  of  Political  Theories :  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  William 
Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia 
University.     New  York :    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902 — 8vo,  xxv, 

360  pp. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  Professor  Dunning  in  his  preface  that 
the  history  of  political  theories  should  have  hitherto  received  such 
slight  attention  in  England  and  America,  is  fully  justified.  An  ade- 
quate understanding  of  political  history  is  obviously  impossible  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  ideals  by  which  people 
have  been  actuated,  and  yet  except  for  the  slight  sketch  of  Polk 
and  the  wholly  unsatisfactory  work  of  Blakey,  there  does  not  exist 
in  our  language  even  an  attempt  at  a  treatment  of  the  course  of 
development  of  political  speculation.  In  the  work  under  review, 
Professor  Dunning  presents  us  with  the  first  section  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, connected  account  of  political  theories,  covering  classic  and  me- 
diaeval times.  That  in  doing  this,  he  has  laid  both  historians  and  poli- 
tical photographers  under  great  obligation,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  statements  of  fact  are  uniformly  correct,  the  criticism,  when 
indulged  in,  just,  the  style  accurate  and  clear.  Under  circumstances 
such  as  these,  it  seems  almost  ungrateful  to  complain  that  more 
has  not  been  given  us,  and  yet  one  cannot  avoid  a  regret  that  from 
an  authority  so  competent  certain  topics  should  not  have  been  more 
fully  developed.  But  eight  pages  are  given  to  the  account  of  Plato's 
Republic;  Xenophon's  Cyropedia  is  not  even  mentioned;  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  political  views  of  Socrates,  and  four  pages  only 
devoted  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  But  especially  unsatisfying 
is  the  treatment  of  the  political  theories  implicit  in  Roman  law  and 
constitutional  practice.  To  this  large  and  complicated  topic  scarcely 
ten  pages  are  granted.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  from 
the  fact  that  within  this  v^ry  field  recent  research  and  interpretation 
has  added  so  much  that  is  new*  It  may  possibly  be  said,  however, 
regarding  these  deficiencies,  that  inasmuch  as  the  especial  end 
which  Professor  Dunning  has  had  in  view  has  been  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  a  much  neglected  though  important  field,  the  work 
which  he  has  given  us  is  better  than  would  have  been  a  larger 
and  more  exhaustive  treatise. 

From  the  standpoints  of  scholarly  investigation  and  orientation, 
Professor  Dunning  has  done  his  best  wTork  in  the  chapters  which 
deal  with  the  mediaeval  theories  of  Church  and  Empire.  Here  is 
revealed  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  first-hand  acquaintanc 
with  the  writings  dealt  with.    Within  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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in  pages  devoted  to  this  topic,  the  chief  political  writings  from  the 
ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century  are  mentioned,  and  their  character 
and  contents  satisfactorily  set  forth.  This  is  the  ground  which 
me  over  with  such  exhaustive  scholarship  in  the  third 
rolmnc  of  his  Das  deutsche  Genosscnschaftsrecht.  So  thoroughly 
has  he  exploited  the  writings  of  the  churchmen,  the  legists,  and  the 
onanists,  of  these  years,  that  no  subsequent  writer  can  hope  to  add 
I  to  the  material  which  he  has  presented.  But  Gierke's  method 
i*  to  state  in  extremely  succinct  form  under  topical  heads  the  various 
tiews  held,  and  in  voluminous  notes  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  pas- 
in  the  works  of  the  different  writers  where  these-  views  are 
to  be  found  expressed.  The  result,  however  satisfying  from  the 
rtandpoints  of  scholarship  and  logical  order,  is  that  in  no  one  place 
inhere  given  a  complete  and  connected  account  of  the  theories  of 
any  one  era  or  of  any  particular  individual.  Moreover,  almost  no 
Mtenpt  is  made  to  explain  the  manner  in,  and  extent  to,  which  these 
theories  were  the  outcome  of  objective  political  facts.  Thus  without 
riding  much,  perhaps,  to  the  substance  of  Gierke's  work,  Professor 
Dunning  has  set  in  dearer,  more  connected,  and  especially  more 
light,  the  political  thought  of  these  years, 
work  closes  with  an  admirable  chapter  upon  Machiavelli. 
Nowhere  in  all  the  literature  which  has  centered  around  the  much 
spitted  character  of  this  wonderful  man  has  the  reviewer  found  so 
re  and  judicious  an  estimate.  By  way  of  appendix  there 
11  a  useful  bibliography  of  the  texts  and  editions  of  the  writers 
socially  considered, 

W,    W.    WILLOTJGHBY, 
I  Hopkins  1 


Smnic  Society;  a  Sociological  Study  of  the  Iliad  attd  Odyssey.     By 
Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Ph.D.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902 

53*  PP 
In  all  literature  there  is  no  other  world  so  th robbing  with  life, 
ft  Organic  in  its  symmetry  and  solidarity,  as  that  which  Homer 
>  drawn  for  us;  and  to  know  that  world  in  its  totality,  to  see 
Etc  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education, 
f  scholar  who  reads  his  Homer  through,  year  after  year,  becomes 
ctiren  of  that  world  and  breathes  its  air;  but  the  average  stu- 
II  to  be  feared,  gets  but  glimpses  and  scraps.  Buchholz's 
tydopaedie  Rcalim  are  not  for  him ;  he  has  scant  time  for  Glad- 
cursions ;  and  even  Jebb  gives  him  too  much  of  Homeric 
Wktsm  and  too  little  of  Homer's  world. 
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And  so,  while  we  are  waiting  for  Seymour's  Homeric  Life,  we 
hail  his  younger  colleague's  gift  to  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Keller  has 
quarried  the  great  Epics  and  out  of  the  material  thus  won  has 
built  up  an  Homeric  sociology  on  the  lines  drawn  by  Professor 
Sumner.  In  successive  chapters  he  treats  concisely,  and  yet  com- 
prehensively, the  ethnic  environment;  industrial  organization; 
religious  ideas  and  usages;  property;  marriage  and  the  family; 
government,  classes,  justice,  etc.  This  is  for  us  a  new  departure 
in  sociological  as  well  as  in  Homeric  studies;  and  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  good,  patient,  solid  work,  which  one  would  rather  com- 
mend than  criticise.  One  does  miss  an  adequate  account  of 
Homeric  ethics,  which  would  relieve  somewhat  the  gloom  of 
Homeric  theology;  nor  will  every  reader  agree  that  "the  Homeric 
Greeks  had  practically  nothing  of  the  arts  and  luxury."  Had  the 
author  taken  account  of  the  archaeological  illumination  of  the 
poems,  as  he  watched  the  forging  of  Achilles'  shield  and  studied 
the  appointments  of  Helen's  palace  (to  say  nothing  of  Arete's), 
he  could  hardly  have  used  this  language.  And  he  would  certainly 
have  found  something  to  say  of  inlaying  and  (more  definitely)  of 
kyanos.  Now  and  then,  we  have  what  the  author  calls  in  another 
"a  striking  example  of  neglect  of  context,"  as  on  page  92  (OA 
xiii,  272-77)  and  on  page  137  where  the  "three  shares"  are  in  fact 
seven. 

It  may  be  ungracious  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  yet  one 
old  Grecian  would  be  happier  if  his  sociological  brethren  could  dis- 
pense with  the  word  "societal,"  which  is  scarcely  as  neat  a  term 
as  "syngenism" !  But  Dr.  Keller  has  laid  all  Grecians  under  real 
obligations  and  his  study  of  Homeric  society  ought  to  find  a  place 
on  the  table  of  every  Homeric  student. 

J.   IRVING  MANATT. 
Brown  University. 

The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children.  By 
Homer  Folks.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1902— 
pp.  251. 

The  volume  by  Mr.  Folks  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  series 
of  discussions,  and  deals  only  with  children  who  are  under  the  care 
of  public  or  private  charity.  Preventive,  educational  and  custodial 
agencies  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise. 

The  principal  topics  are  public  and  private  care  of  destitute 
children,  removal  of  children  from  almshouses,  state  schools,  placing 
out  systems,  rescue  of  neglected  children,  delinquent  children. 
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The  form  of  treatment  is  historical,  with  emphasis  on  the  methods 
employed  during  the  successive  periods  of  American  life.     There  is 
\  attempt  to  extend  the  comparative  method  far  enough  to  exploit 
1  experience  of  European  countries,  but  the  lessons  furnished  by 
it  uwn  country  are  accurately  presented.     The  result  is  that  we 
vc  not  a  system  of  principles,  but  a  critical  narrative  of  the  pro* 
evelopment  of  practice.     The  nearest  approach  to  a  sum- 
i  the  author's  own  conclusions  is  found  in  the  discussion  of 
tendencies''  revealed  by  this  survey. 

The  full  and  carefully  selected  bibliography  will  enable  the  student 
cr  into  the  entire  literature  of  the  subject.     At  every  step  one 
realizes  that  he  is  walking  with  a  guide  who  is  modest  to  self- 
ent  and  altogether  free  from  dogmatism,  but  who  moves  for- 
with  firm  tread  along  a  path  made  familiar  by  learning  and 
experience.    Among  our  experts  none  stands  higher  than 
ivatcd  author,  and  in  this  work  he  writes  out  of  the  memories 
idics  of  a  fruitful  life,  and  gives  to  the  public  wise  and 
tblc  counsel 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON. 
iy  of  Chicago, 


Measurement   of  General  Exchange-Value-    By   Correa   M. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 

a  book  conspicuous  both  for  its  merits  and  defects.     It 

it*  far  more  completely  than  any  previous  work  of  the  fluctuation 

*  price  levels  and  the  construction  of  " index  numbers.*'    The  author 

1  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  practically  the  whole  literature 

subject.     We  find  only  one  slight  omission  in  his  detailed 

'  of  the  various  formulas  which  have  been  proposed  for  averag- 

priccs,     }  uis  bibliography,  covering  one  hundred  and 

titles,  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  value  to  make  the  book  a 

t  work  of  reference.    The  utility  of  this  bibliography  is  greatly 

by  the  running  commentary  of  the  author,  which  describes 

the  contents  of  many  of  the  works  cited.     Further 

analysis  of  the  more  important  works  are  contained 

volume  itself.     The  author  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 

different  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for-  measuring 

levels,    though    he    discovers    that    the    same    formula    has 

frequently  rc-invenled.     He  considers  the  method  by  which 

x$  of  different  commodities  are  "simply"  averaged,  or  are 

with  "weights";  the  method  of  percentages  in  place  of  the 

prices;   of  arithmetical,  geometrical  and  harmonic  means; 
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the  so~caI!eri  method  of  dccbiC-weighTmg  and  many  other  conti 
▼anew  more  ingenious  than  useful  The  author  concludes  that  weigh 
ought  properly  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  an  index  nun 
ber  and  observes  that  the  sccalled  unweighted  mean  is  really 
weighted  one.  the  weights  being  disguised.  We  agree  with  hi 
that  "it  is  especially  abstxrd  to  refrain  from  using  roughly  reckons 
uneven  weighting  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  accurate,  and  insteac 
to  use  even  weighting  which  is  much  more  inaccurate"  (page  83). 
Much  discussion  ensues  as  to  the  best  method  of  weighting ;  whether 
various  commodities  should  enter  into  the  average  price  level  in 
proportion  to  their  importance  in  working  men's  budgets,  as  in 
the  Aldrich  Senate  Report  on  wholesale  prices,  or  in  proportion 
to  their  importance  in  consumption  of  the  entire  community,  or 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  the  several  commodities  in  export 
and  import  statistics,  or  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  which  have 
changed  ownership  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  according  to  some 
other  rule.  The  question  is  also  discussed  as  to  whether  the  weights 
should  be  determined  by  the  simple  quantities  of  various  commodi- 
ties, or  by  the  values  of  those  commodities.  The  author  decides 
upon  a  complicated  formula  involving  both  the  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  averages. 

From  a  purely  practical  standpoint  little  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Walsh's  formula  except  on  the  score  of 
the  labor  involved  in  using  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  (from  the  same  practical  standpoint)  the  formula  has  any 
great  advantages  over  the  simpler  ones  which  he  would  supersede. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  in  connection  with  the  measure- 
ment of  price  levels  is  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  almost  all  methods 
give  similar  results.  But  the  author  is  confessedly  more  interested 
in  theory  than  in  practice,  and  his  formula  must  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  theoretical  foundations 
which  he  has  laid.  While  many  of  these  foundations  are  sub- 
stantial, there  seem  to  be  others  which  are  not.  We  believe  that 
a  formula  for  average  prices  may  be  correct  for  some  purposes 
and  incorrect  for  others.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Walsh  whefl 
he  maintains  that  the  purpose  of  an  index  number  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  measurement.  According  to  him,  any  magnitude  should  be 
measured  before  we  discuss  the  purpose  for  which  that  measurement 
is  to  be  used.  He  thus  sets  himself  the  task  of  finding  the  ooc 
correct  measure  of  general  exchange-values.  By  restricting  hifl* 
self  to  one  measure  rather  than  several,  he  seems  needlessly  t* 
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limit  the  scope  and  value  of  his  work.  He  depends  upon  certain 
fancied  analogies  with  physical  science,  Yet  even  in  the  measure* 
merit  of  length,  the  purpose  in  view  should  be  considered  before 
the  measurement  is  made,  The  height  of  a  freight  car,  for  instance, 
though  seemingly  a  simple  magnitude  and  independent  of  any 
question  of  purpose,  may  have  several  different  meanings  according 
to  the  use  to  which  the  measurement  is  to  be  put.  If  we  require 
the  height  of  the  car  in  order  that  we  may  construct  a  bridge  under 
which  it  will  pass,  the  height  must  be  reckoned  from  the  track  to  the 
topmost  outside  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  know 
whether  the  car  is  high  enough  to  contain  a  certain  crate  for  ship- 
ment, we  must  take  the  inside  measure  at  the  doorway.  Similarly 
the  price  level  may  be  high  or  low  in  many  different  senses.     If  we 

peaking  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earner's  dollar, 
prices  should  be  retail  and  the  weights  should  be  based  on  working- 
men's  budgets,  while  wages  themselves  must  obviously  not  be 
included.  For  measuring  the  purchasing  po%ver  of  the  wealthy 
classes  it  is  quite  as  evident  that  servant's  wages  should  be  included 
and  that  the  method  of  weighting  must  be  changed ;  or  to  turn  to  a 
widely  different  problem,  if  we  are  discussing  the  sense  in  which 
the  level  of  prices  is  connected  with  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium,  neither  of  the  preceding  methods  apply.  In  such  a  case 
we  must  include  every  price,  wholesale  and  retail ;  we  must  include 
prices  of  all  commodities,  even  land,  securities,  and  human  ser- 
vices, and  we  must  weight  these,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
consumed,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  exchanged  for  the 
circulating  medium.  This  latter  subject  has  been  briefly  treated  by 
the  present  writer  in  Economic  Journal,  vol  7,  pages  516-21. 

1  only  does  the  author  abjure  all  utilitarian  ends  in  discussing 
his  index  numbers*  but  lie  also  maintains  that  the  measurement  of 
general  exchange  value  is  independent  of  any  consideration  of 
"probability/*  He  thus  confines  himself  to  mere  averages  and 
mak  idy  of  the  deviation  from  those  averages.     He  also  puts 

himself  out  of  sympathy  with  much  valuable  work  which  has  been 
done  in  this  field  by  such  writers  as  Cournot  and  Edgeworth. 

Walsh  is  doubtless  right  in  sharply  distinguishing  "esteem- 
value"  or  utility  from  exchange- value.  Yet  we  are  sorry  that  he 
confines  his  attention  entirely  to  the  latter;  for  many  of  the  problems 
for  which  index  numbers  are  constructed  relate,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
more  intimately  to  esteem-value  than  to  exchange-value.  The 
author  regards  commodities  as  varying  only  in  relation  to  each 
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other  and  compares  their  variation  to  the  mutual  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Just  as  all  motion  is  often  said  to  be  relative,  so 
the  economic  world  must  be  treated  as  a  world  of  shifting  com- 
modities without  reference  to  any  intervening  medium  in  which  they 
move.  But  Newton  in  his  Principia  postulated  not  only  a  "relative 
space"  determined  by  actual  bodies  of  matter  but  also  an  "absolute 
space"  with  reference  to  which  his  three  laws  of  motion  hold  true. 
The  natural  analogy  would  be  that  not  only  do  concrete  commodities 
shift  with  relation  to  each  other,  but  also  in  a  sort  of  absolute  space 
of  esteem-value  or  utility.  The  author  does  not  deny  this.  He 
simply  declines  to  consider  the  question.  He  frankly  declares  his 
intention  to  confine  himself  to  relative  exchange-value.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  becomes  impossible  to  consider  variations  in  the 
mass  of  commodities  considered  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  author's  original  contributions  to  his  subject  is  the 
theorem  that  the  general  exchange-value  of  any  particular  com- 
modity is  to  be  measured  not  only  in  terms  of  all  other  commodities, 
but  in  all  commodities  including  that  particular  commodity  itself. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  procedure  seems  to  be  that  in  passing 
from  the  general  exchange  value  of  one  commodity  to  that  of  any 
other  commodity  we  only  need  to  multiply  or  divide  by  a  certain 
factor. 

Many  readers  will  be  repelled  by  a  certain  aridity  of  style;  yet 
no  one  can  read  the  book  without  instruction.  It  will  doubtless 
remain  for  many  years  as  the  standard  and  most  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  I.  F. 
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'The  Evolution  of   Modern   Money/'   by  William   W.   Carlile, 
MA  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York),  is  an  attempt  "to  treat  the 
flotnena  of  money,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  historical  stand- 
he  author,  however,  is  not  without  his  theories  nor  does 
Jrtate  to  promulgate  them.     He  argues  against  Gresham's  Law 
(as  applied  to  monetary  standards)  as  well  as  against  the  quanti- 
theory  of  money.     The  chief  value  of  the  book  seems  to 
»t  in  depicting  the  remoter  historical  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced transitions  from  one  standard  to  another,  particularly  from 
bimetallism  or  silver  monometallism  to  gold  monometallism.     He 
flnphasiies  the  fact  that  the  general  enactments  which  purport  to 
tfonge  monetary  standards  are  really  the  effect  or  culmination  of 
ct]  movements  rather  than  their  cause  or  beginning,     The 
monetary  transitions  of  Rome,  England,  France,  and  other  countries 
dfiKxIem  Europe,  are  separately  described.     He  traces  the  effects 
rf  the  principle  of  imitation.     'The  proximate  cause  of  a  change 
tf  standard  is  ordinarily  the  influence  of  neighboring  countries." 
^Germany  adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1872  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
the  decade."     In  spite  of  many  evidences  of  bias  the  book 
*a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  money. 

The  subject  of  sanitation  has  received  far  less  attention  from 
ttfcer  the  public  or  the  health  officials  in  the  United  States  than 
at  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  This  is  partly  due  to  our 
&tr-ab$orption  in  wealth-producing,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  our 
fei  crowded  city  conditions  have  rendered  such  attention  less 
U&mry.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  urban  centres  during  the  past 
years  has  radically  elianged  all  this,  and  with  the  develop- 
foort  of  crowded  areas  of  population  it  has  been  found  desirable 
tofhfr  much  more  attention  than  formerly  to  questions  of  public 
fcaJth  Under  these  conditions,  when  either  a  private  individual  or 
I  public  officer  desired  to  ascertain  what  was  the  general  practice 
matter  concerning  the  public  health,  it  was  found  neces- 
r  to  consult  state  statutes  and  the  reports  relating  to  every  impor- 
f  city  in  the  Union.  It  was  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  general 
accessible  to  himself  that  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  Superin- 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  Providence,  first  began  the  study 
ivc  city  sanitation.     The  utility  of  this  study  to  the 
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author  suggested  a  comparative  study  of  public  sanitary  methods 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  published  under  the  title 
"Municipal  Sanitation  in  the  United  States"  (Snow  &  Farnham, 
Providence).  This  work,  which  comprises  nearly  one  thousand 
large  octavo  pages,  is  a  practical  study  by  a  working  health  officer, 
and  is  accordingly  intended  for  every-day  use  by  health  officers 
and  students  of  municipal  sanitary  problems.  The  first  chapter 
on  sanitary  organization  is  followed  by  others  on  the  registration 
of  vital  statistics,  nuisances,  plumbing,  water  supply  and  sewers, 
inspection  of  food  and  dairy  products,  the  public  control  of  com- 
municable diseases  and  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  other  refuse. 
The  author  constantly  reinforces  his  description  with  diagrams  and 
other  illustrations  which  give  it  an  added  value  for  practical  uses. 
An  appendix  is  added  containing  a  large  number  of  blank  forms 
designed  to  show  the  legal  routine  in  vogue  in  the  leading  cities.  The 
work  as  a  whole  serves  to  show  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  United  States  in  adapting 
city  conditions  to  healthful  life,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  most 
valuable  compendium  of  sanitary  practice  for  the  use  of  the  city 
officers. 

Under  the  attractive  as  well  as  expressive  title  "Roman  Public 
Life"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York),  Mr.  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
M.A.,  of  Oxford,  has  published  a  work  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. This  study,  which  is  based  upon  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  Latin  authors,  treats  first  of  the  development  of  the  Roman 
constitution  considered  in  its  wider  meaning,  and  second,  its  prac- 
tical working  under  the  Republic  and  under  the  principate.  The 
work  does  not  claim  to  present  facts  or  theories  that  are  new  or 
original.  Its  treatment  of  the  well  known  is,  however,  so  thor- 
oughly scientific,  its  arrangement  is  so  systematic  and  its  language 
so  clear  and  simple,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  its  high  purpose  "to 
exhibit  the  political  genius  of  the  Roman  in  connection  with  all  the 
chief  problems  of  administration  which  it  attempted  to  solve."  The 
,work  contains  a  carefully  selected  bibliography  arranged  under 
topics,  and  is  supplied  with  comprehensive  indices  of  subjects,  of 
Latin  words,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  cited  in  the  text. 

In  his  "St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Law"  (imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York),  Mr.  W.  E.  Ball  finds  the  opportunity  to 
explain  a  number  of  the  most  puzzling  utterances  in  the  Epistles 
as  figures  of  speech  based  on  the  every-day  usages  in  Roman  private 
law.    His  work  contributes  both  to  the  popular  understanding  of 
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Roman  institutions  and  of  St,  Paul's  use  of  them  in  illustrating 
Christian  doctrine. 

Professor  Samuel  Macautey  Jackson's  "Huldreich  Zwingli,  the 
Reformer  of  German  Switzerland*'  (G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York),  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  dispassionate  and  yet  sympa- 
thetic hiogTaphical  writing.  It  is  based  on  a  critical  study  of  first- 
hand materials  and  is  attractively  illustrated  by  photographs  and 
facsimiles.  Professor  Vincent  of  Johns  Hopkins  has  contributed 
to  the  volume  a  lucid  survey  of  German  Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  a  companion  to  the  biography.  Professor  Jackson  has 
edited  a  volume  of  Selections  from  Zwingli  for  the  series  of  Trans- 
lations and  Reprints  issued  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co,,  New  York), 
The  selections  have  been  translated  and  provided  with  explanatory 
notes. 

The  reader  will  find  in  "The  French  Revolution:  A  Sketch/1  by 
Professor  Shailer  Matthews  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York),  one  of  the  best  brief  surveys  of 
France  before  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Revolution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  to  be  had  in  English,  The  results  of  the 
studies  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  clearly  and  vividly  presented 
in  a  dispassionate  spirit.  The  history  of  the  Republic  to  the  fall 
of  the  Convention  is  narrated  on  a  much  reduced  scale,  and  is  truly 
merely  a  sketch.  This  lack  of  proportion  is  unfortunate.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  volume  is  deserving  of  hearty  commendation. 

Most  of  the  short  histories  of  the  United  States,  however  scholarly 
they  may  be,  are  so  obviously  prepared  for  the  great  text-book 
public*  that  the  general  reader  finds  them  uninviting.    There  is 

Tisequcntly  abundant  room  for  an  interesting;  unscholastic  narra- 
tive like  that  of  Mrs.  Viola  Conklin,  ** American  Political  History 
Popularly  Told"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York).  Passing  lightly 
over  the  Colonial  period,  the  author  devotes  nearly  three-quarters 
of  her  four  hundred  pages  to  the  years  between  the  end  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  The  Revolution 
and  tile  Civil  War  are  treated  very  briefly.  Within  the  limits  she 
has  set  herself,  the  author  has  been  very  successful  in  the  selection 
and  presentation  of  her  material,  and  her  book  is  a  marked  advance 
oil  tin.-  shorter  popular  histories  now  before  the  public. 

Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe,  the  author  of  useful  handbooks  on  pronun- 
ciation, in  his  "5,000  Facts  and  Fancies:  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Impor- 
tant, Curious*  Quaint  and  Unique  Information  in  History,  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Art  and  Nature,  etc.,  etc/*   (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
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New  York),  has  apparently  put  into  print  the  collections  of  ma* 
jears  in  his  scrap-book  or  commonplace  books.  The  contents  aj 
most  varied,  but  the  work  of  compilation  has  been  performed  witfi 
cut  system,  and,  if  the  historical  articles  may  be  taken  as  examples; 
without  scholarship.  It  is  of  little  service  to  any  reader,  however 
humble,  to  be  informed  that  the  book  of  Job  "is  now  generally 
referred  to  the  16th  century  before  Christ,"  or  to  have  the  year 
1 184  B.  C.  given  as  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  that  is  interesting  and  useful  in  the  volume,  but  the  production 
of  such  a  cyclopaedia  requires  not  merely  zeal  in  collecting,  but 
knowledge  and  skill  in  sifting  and  verification. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology ( 1896-7),  Part  2  (Washington,  D.  C.  ),  contains  an  elaborate 
compilation  of  Indian  land  concessions  in  the  United  States,  by 
Charles  C.  Royce.  An  introduction  of  over  120  pages  is  furnished 
by  Cyrus  Thomas,  covering  briefly  the  policy  of  Spain,  France, 
and  England  regarding  the  possessory  rights  of  the  natives,  with 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  policy  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Mr.  Royce'* 
contribution  is  exceptionally  full  and  detailed :  the  date  and  place 
of  treaties  of  concession,  beginning  with  1784,  are  recorded  in 
tabular  form,  together  with  reference  to  the  state  documents  in 
question ;  a  description  of  the  cession  or  reservation,  and  historical 
data  or  remarks.  To  aid  in  fixing  locations  with  accuracy,  a  fine 
series  of  67  special  maps  is  added,  comprising  about  half  of  the  bulk 
of  the  volume.  The  whole  work,  which  is  satisfactorily  indexed, 
is  a  credit  to  the  Bureau,  and  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  students 
of  American  history  and  ethnology. 

The  volume  on  the  government  of  Minnesota  in  the  series  known 
as  the  Handbooks  of  American  Government  has  been  prepared  by 
Professor  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901).  It  contains  a  short  description 
of  the  historical  development  of  Minnesota,  a  well-balanced  account 
of  the  State  and  local  governmental  organization  and  a  more 
extended  treatment  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  The  work  is  evidently  written  especially  for  the  use 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  State,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  used  with  profit  by  the  student 
of  comparative  State  administration.  The  text  is  supplemented  b) 
appendices  containing  statistics  of  the  growth  and  nativity  of  popu- 
lation, a  copy  of  the  acts  establishing  the  territorial  governmenl 
the  enabling  act,  and  the  present  constitution.  It  is  supplied  witi 
&  convenient  index. 
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COMMENT. 

PTkc  Uses  of  the  Coal  Strike;  Cuba  and  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
ference; A  Phase  of  German  Imperialism. 

"*HE  coal  strike  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  virtually 
-*•  began  May  12th,  still  continues.  It  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  employees  alone  in  these  three  months  about  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars  in  loss  of  wages,  and  the  loss  to  the  companies 
and  to  the  general  public  who  are  consumers  of  coal  should  be 
added  to  this,  if  we  are  to  get  a  conception  of  the  expense  of  this 
industrial  war.  The  National  Civic  Federation  intervened 
before  the  strike  had  been  declared  permanent,  but  to  no  effect, 
3d  the  two  parties  settled  down  to  a  contest  of  endurance. 
The  situation  must  seem  very  discouraging  to  those  who  imag- 
led  that  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-six  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation  would  introduce  an  era  of  industrial 
ice,  and  yet  there  are  some  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
indicate  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  conduct  of  strikes  and 
that  the  amount  of  study  which  has  been  spent  upon  the  subject 
has  not  been  altogether  futile.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the 
19th  of  July,  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  calling  out 
the  bituminous  coal  miners  for  a  sympathetic  strike;  the  con- 
a,  however,  voted  by  a  large  majority  not  to  do  this.  This 
rise  decision  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the  scientific  study 
iven  to  the  labor  movement  in  recent  years  and  to  the  disinter- 
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ested  efforts  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  The  miners  have 
learned  that  sympathetic  strikes  do  not  pay  and  that  to  break 
contracts  is  to  injure  the  cause  of  organized  labor.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  see  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  miners  have 
refrained  from  violence.  Some  lessons  have  thus  been  learned 
from  the  past.  The  great  opportunity  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  is,  however,  still  before  it.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  could  bring  about  peace  when  the  parties  to  an  industrial 
conflict  had  practically  made  up  their  minds  to  war,  but  it  can,  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  coal  fields,  pave  the  way 
towards  an  understanding  by  which  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  can  be  regulated  in  the  future,  without  the  resort  to  a  costly 
starving  match.  Many  of  the  questions  at  issue  arise  directly 
out  of  the  physical  and  geological  conditions  of  the  anthracite 
coal  district;  others  arise  out  of  the  social  and  ethnical  conditions 
of  the  workers.  The  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  a  really 
scientific  piece  of  practical  work,  not  a  shrewd  compromise  or  a 
clever  arrangement  to  tide  over  difficulties  for  a  season,  but  a 
deliberate  settlement  of  terms  of  employment  analogous  to  that 
which  is  already  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  bituminous  coal 
regions.  If  this  can  be  brought  about,  this  costly  strike  will  not 
have  been  altogether  in  vain. 


It  now  seems  certain  that  the  proposals  of  the  Brussels  Sugar 
Conference  will  be  adopted  by  all  the  countries  which  took  part 
in  the  negotiations,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia.  The 
results  of  this  action  will  be  far-reaching  and  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  because  of  the 
unexpected  relief  which  it  affords  to  Cuba.  The  relief  was 
unexpected,  not  only  because  the  failure  of  the  Convention  of 
1898  made  the  public  sceptical  of  any  international  agreement 
on  so  vital  a  question  of  economic  policy,  but  also  because  interest 
has  been  centered  on  the  efforts  to  secure  some  concessions  to 
Cuban  sugar  from  our  own  Congress.  The  news  of  the  favor- 
able votes  of  the  French  and  German  parliaments  was  all  the 
more  welcome  in  coming  just  at  the  time  when  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  without  action  in  this  matter  had  caused  a 
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widespread,  feeling  of  disappointment  and  irritation,  The  pro- 
>sals  which  have  been  adopted  are  as  follows:  No  bounties, 
direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  paid  on  the  production  or  export  of 
sugar;  duties  on  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  six  francs  per  ioo 
kilograms;  if  any  country  continues  to  pay  bounties  all  other 
countries,  who  are  parties  to  the  agreement,  shall  retaliate  by 
counterv ailing  duties. 

The  effect  of  this  abolition  of  bounties  on  Cuban  industry  can- 
not fail  to  be  very  great.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  its  effect  on 
Cuban  opinion  will  be  equally  important  for  this  country.  Three 
months  ago  Cuba  found  herself  facing  commercial  ruin  because, 
after  a  long  period  of  military  struggle  and  political  reconstruc- 
tion, the  product  of  her  chief  industry  was  shut  out  of  European 
markets  by  prohibitive  tariffs,  and  out  of  the  neutral  markets  by 
the  competition  of  the  bounty-fed  sugar  of  the  Continent.  Her 
hope  seemed  to  lie  in  securing  some  reciprocity  arrangement 
with  the  powerful  nation  which  had  been  claiming  great  credit 
ts  friendly  action  in  giving  its  small  neighbor  political  inde- 
pendence. The  situation  now  is  that  the  United  States  has 
tfused  to  make  any  concession  to  help  Cuba  in  the  difficult  task 
)f  restoring  prosperity,  while  relief  is  afforded  by  the  agreement 
of  the  Continental  nations  to  allow  a  fair  competition  between 
beet  and  cane  sugar.  AH  artificial  aids  are  to  be  removed,  and 
Cuba  will  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  neutral  markets,  without 
fear  of  bounties  or  preferential  duties.  Furthermore  the  regular 
iuty  on  imports  into  the  Continental  countries  will  be  reduced  to 
ic-half  cent  per  pound,  while  remaining  at  four  cents  per  pound 
in  the  United  States, 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  will  not  be  surprising,  if  the  Cuban 
people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  real  friends  are  on  the 

ler  side  of  the  Atlantic  rather  than  on  this,  It  is  true  that  the 
repeal  of  the  European  bounties  does  not  go  into  effect  until  Sep- 
tember, 1903.  Cuba  still  has  a  year  of  unfair  competition  to 
face,  and  in  the  meantime  much  may  happen  here.  Even  if  the 
'insurrectionists"  in  Congress  are  unmoved  by  such  conditions 

have  just  been  stated,  they  are  not  likely  to  remain  deaf  to  the 

iphatic  endorsements  of  a  policy  of  Cuban  reciprocity  which 
ive  found  voice  in  the  party  conventions  of  the  Western  States. 
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Whether  these  utterances  indicate  a  general  reaction  against 
hide-bound  protectionism  or  merely  popular  sympathy  for  Cuba, 
they  are  sure  to  have  great  influence  when  Congress  next  meets. 
In  the  meantime  the  only  positive  action  from  which  Cuba  may 
benefit  is  that  of  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe. 


That  the  real  aims  of  German  imperialism  include  something 
far  more  important  than  the  control  of  tropical  colonies,  is  made 
evident  by  the  recent  suggestion  of  a  German  economist,  who  is 
well  known  in  America.  This  is  the  proposal  made  by  Professor 
von  Halle  of  Berlin  for  a  close  political  and  economic  alliance 
between  Germany  and  Holland,  a  proposal  which  naturally  has 
already  aroused  much  discussion  abroad  (Folks-  und  Seemrt- 
schaft,  Vol.  II).  The  keynote  of  his  essay  is  the  statement  that 
it  is  intolerable  for  Germany  that  the  mouths  of  her  two 
great  rivers,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  should  be  under 
foreign  control,  especially  as  the  agriculture  of  the  Danubian 
territory  and  the  commerce  from  the  Rhine  outlets  are  the 
natural  complements  of  German  industry.  Germany  needs  the 
ports  of  Holland  as  natural  outlets  for  her  commerce,  while 
Holland,  it  is  urged,  is  in  the  same  position  of  weakness  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  downfall,  in  the  past,  of  all  maritime 
city-states  which  were  separated  from  the  Hinterland.  A  close 
union  of  the  two  countries  is  therefore  necessary,  and  this  must 
be  brought  about  by  both  commercial  and  political  treaties. 
Holland  must  enter  the  German  customs  union  (with  reserva- 
tions as  to  details),  German  trade  down  the  Rhine  must  receive 
every  encouragement,  and  the  two  countries  must  adopt  a  uni- 
form naval  policy.  According  to  this  scheme,  Holland  is  to 
increase  her  fleet,  and  Germany  to  protect  her  against  all  attack, 
and  to  keep  the  river  and  the  Dutch  harbors  open  to  her  war-ships 
and  her  commerce  in  case  of  war. 

This  proposition  is  ably  defended  on  historical  and  economic 
grounds.  "It  is  not,"  says  the  author,  "a  question  of  fanciful 
schemes  or  of  idle  speculations  over  possible  but  unjustifiable 
aggression,  but  of  the  continuance  of  a  process  of  natural  develop- 
ment toward  an  end  which  neither  land  can  call  unnecessary 
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It  is  a  question  of  correcting  historical  mistakes,  of  restoring 

>ndi  hich  existed  in  the  past  and  were  the  natural  result 

>f  the  movements  of  population,  and  the  geographical  forma- 
tion/' The  self-interest  of  Holland  is  skillfully  appealed  to  by 
emphasizing  the  humiliation  which  the  Dutch  felt  at  being  so 
powerless  in  the  face  of  the  "subjection"  of  their  "kinsmen"  in 
h  Africa,  and  by  dwelling  on  the  danger  that  John  Bull 
or  Brother  Jonathan,  "with  their  well-known  Anglo-Saxon  zeal 
for  knowledge,"  may  wish  to  make  a  practical  investigation  into 
the  profitableness  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  How  far  the  Dutch  may 
be  attracted  by  proposals  of  this  nature  or  how  far  they  may 
be  frightened  into  seeking  a  close  German  alliance,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  many  advantages  to  Holland 
ell  as  to  Germany  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out,  but  there 

m  be  no  question  of  the  unpopularity  of  Germany  in  Holland, 
ivl  the  Dutchmen  naturally  fear  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  lion  and  the  Iamb  can  lie  down  together  is  for  the  lamb  to 
he  inside.  Professor  von  Halle  himself  says  at  the  outset  that 
he  is  concerned  with  the  immediate  problem,  and  not  with  the 
possible  question,  whether  in  a  great  "world-liquidation"  of  the 

:ture  this  territory  may  not  be  divided  between  France  and 
Germany  according  to  the  language  boundary  between  the  Wal- 
loons and  the  Flemish. 

Suggestions  for  the  extension  of  German  influence  to  the 
Southeast  and  the  Northwest,  by  treaties  or  annexation,  are  not 
new,  and  frequently  occur  in  connection  with  the  hopes  for  a 
central  European  customs  union.  Professor  von  Halle's  essay, 
ever,  is  notable  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  because  the  clear  cut 
ideas  as  to  the  actual  course  to  be  pursued,  give  it  the  character 

>f  a  definite  program  rather  than  a  vague  proposal;  and  secondly, 

luse  it  represents  the  ideas  of  a  group  of  writers,  who  are 

practical  rather  than  academic  in  their  propaganda,  and  who* 

rightly  or  wrongly,  are  coming  to  be  considered  the  advance 

spokesmen  for  the  actual  programs  of  ''political  realists/" 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  URBAN  LAND  VALUES. 

VALUE  in  urban  land  is  the  resultant  of  economic  or  ground 
rent  capitalized.  Economic  rent  in  urban  land  as  in  agri- 
cultural land  measures  its  intrinsic  or  "original  and  indestruc- 
tible" powers.1  Since  the  sole  function  of  urban  land  is  to 
furnish  area  on  which  buildings  may  be  erected,  economic  rent 
measures  the  superiority  of  any  location  over  the  poorest  loca- 
tion within  the  same  city.  Any  utility  may  compete  for  any 
location  within  a  city,  and  all  land  goes  to  the  highest  bidder; 
but  the  limited  suitability,  due  to  natural  or  acquired  causes,  of 
different  areas  for  different  purposes,  is  so  marked  that  much 
land  has  but  one  utility.  Here,  whatever  competition  there  is 
will  be  among  those  of  the  same  class  of  utilization.  Where, 
owing  to  increase  or  decrease  of  various  utilizations,  their  area 
and  location  change,  competition  among  different  classes  of  utili- 
zation arises.  Practically  all  land  within  a  city  earns  some 
economic  rent,  though  it  may  be  small,  the  final  contrast  being 
with  the  city's  rentless  circumference. 

Economic  rent  is  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
earnings  of  land  and  buildings,  first,  all  taxes,  insurance,  repairs 
and  operating  expenses,  and  next,  average  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  building.  To  make  a  correct  showing  the  build- 
ings must  be  suited  to  the  location  and  managed  with  ordinary 
ability,  or  the  apparent  economic  rent  will  have  little  or  no  bear- 
ing on  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  rate  of  capitalization  is  based  on  the  average  interest  rates 
of  all  investments,  and  fluctuates  in  general  with  them,  although 
within  closer  limits  and  more  slowly.     Wide  differences  occur 
in  the  rates  of  capitalization  of  rents  from  land  of  different  uses 
in  the  same  city  and  smaller  differences  between  land  having  the 
same  use  in  different  cities.     The  stability  of  rents  is  the  most 
vital  point  affecting  the  rate  of  capitalization,  the  minor  factors 
being  ease  of  convertibility  and  the  attractive  or  unattractive 
character  of  utilization.     In  the  same  way  that  the  rates  of  capi- 

1  Ricardo :    Prin.  of  Political  Econ. 
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Italization  vary  as  to  securities,  Government  bonds  selling  below 
a  2  per  cent,  basis,  railroad  bonds  on  a  y/2  per  cent  to  4  per 
■ail  road  stocks  on  a  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  basis, 
and  industrials  on  a  7  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  basis,  the  rates  of 
capitalization  of  urban  rents  vary  between  4  per  cent,  for  the  high- 
class  property  in  the  largest  cities,  5  per  cent,  for  second  grade 
property  in  the  same  cities,  or  for  first  grade  property  in  large 
cities,  6  per  cent,  for  third  grade  property  in  the  largest  cities 
or  the  best  property  in  small  cities,  7  per  cent.,  8  per  cent,  and 
to  per  cent,  for  tenements  in  the  largest  cities,  and  from  12  per 
p.t.  to  18  per  cent  for  temporary  utilizations  or  disreputable 
purposes  in  the  smaller  cities.     In  general,  the  larger  the  city  and 
the  higher  the  class  of  property,  the  greater  the  stability  of  rents, 
and  ease  of  convertibility,  and  the  lower  the  rate  of  capitalization. 
Differences  in  rent  are  plainly  apparent,  but  differences  in  rates 
of  capitalization  are  not  so  generally  taken  account  of,  although 
a  very  large  proportion  of  value  in  urban  land  comes  from  a  low 
te  of  capitalization.     To  illustrate,  of  two  pieces  of  land  yield- 
ing each  an  economic  rent  of  $10,000  annually,  one  well  located 
and   improved  with  office  building  or  retail   shop  might  sell, 

»  excluding  the  building,  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  or  for  $250,000, 
while  the  other,  covered  with  cheap  tenements,  might  sell,  exclud- 
Jic  buildings,  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis,  or  for  $100,000. 
Where  high  prices  are  paid  for  land  covered  with  buildings  fully 
I  rented  but  yielding  no  net  income,  the  basis  of  value  is  the  esti- 
mated economic  rent  when  the  land  is  fully  improved  with 
ern  buildings.  An  addendum  to  the  formula  to  cover  the 
value  of  improperly  improved  or  vacant  land  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Value  is  the  resultant  of  the  capitalization  of  the  esti- 
mated future  economic  rent  under  the  highest  utilization.  For 
example,  land  on  Wall  street,  covered  with  old  four-story  build- 
ings fully  rented,  but  yielding  no  net  income,  recently  sold  for 
about  $ioo  per  square  foot,  the  basis  being  the  estimated  earning 
power  of  the  land  improved  with  modern  buildings. 

Eliminating  the  individual  and  special  causes  controlling  the 

location  of  small  settlements,  commerce  and  industry,  operating 

on  the  basic  material  of  topography,  establish  three  principal 

pes  of  city  according  to  the  method  of  transportation  which 
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first  serves  them.  All  settlements  spring  from  other  settlements 
and  start  at  the  most  convenient  point  of  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  this  being  usually  a  wharf  where  deep  water  and  a  high 
bank  meet,  if  transportation  is  by  water,  the  intersection  of  turn- 
pikes topographically  located  if  transportation  is  by  wagon,  and 
a  railroad  depot  placed  for  the  convenient  shipping  of  products 
if  transportation  is  by  rail.  At  the  start  external  factors  control 
the  internal  structure  of  cities,  the  first  buildings  clustering  around 
the  first  transportation  terminal.  Whatever  the  type  of  city, 
growth  consists  of  movement  away  from  the  point  of  origin  and 
is  of  two  kinds :  central,  or  in  all  directions,  and  axial,  or  along 
the  water  courses,  railroads  and  turnpikes  which  form  the  frame 
work  of  the  city.  Electric  street  railroads  and  suburban  rail- 
roads have  greatly  stimulated  axial  growth,  producing  star-shaped 
cities  by  contrast  with  the  more  circular  form  of  the  ancient 
walled  towns.  The  chief  modification  of  the  shape  of  cities  comes 
from  the  distorting  effect  of  severe  topographical  faults,  such 
as  water  surfaces  or  sharp  elevations. 

Starting  with  the  origin  of  any  city,  utility  in  land  arises  when 
the  first  buildings  are  erected,  but  until  there  is  economic  rent, 
there  is  no  value  in  the  land.  Thus  in  New  York,  "Each  settler 
was  permitted  to  build  his  house  where  he  pleased  and  to  surround 
it  by  an  inclosure  of  any  convenient  shape  and  size."1  Also  in 
Los  Angeles,  "Anyone  who  wished  a  piece  of  land,  either  for 
building  a  home  or  for  cultivation,  applied  to  the  ayuntamiento 
and  received  oral  permission  to  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  he 
pleased  as  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  his  neighbor."1 
Later,  when  population  increases  so  that  lots  less  conveniently 
located  are  utilized,  economic  rent  measures  such  advantage  and 
value  arises,  the  prices  for  land  being  at  first  nominal,  varying 
from  $10  to  $100  a  lot.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  no  value  in  the  site  when  the  city  starts,  occurs  where 
cities  are  speculatively  undertaken  and  the  future  is  discounted, 
lots  selling  at  comparatively  high  prices  in  advance  of  utility. 
The  difference  between  price  and  value  is  usually  demonstrated 

1  History  of  Real  Estate  Building  and  Architecture  in  New   York  City, 
1898,  p.  4. 
a  History  of  Los  Angeles,  by  C.  D.  Willard,  1901,  p.  176. 
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re  many  years,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  carrying  these 

as  far  below  their  value  as  prices  were  formerly  above  it. 

as  lots  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  sold  in  1812  at  $200  to 

!  in  1820  at  $7  to  $20,!  and  of  recent  instances  there 

many,  such  as  the  collapses  in  the  early  history  of  the  specu- 

vdy  started  towns  of  West  Superior,  Wis.,  Tacoma,  Wash,, 

ereut  Wash.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala-     The  attempt  to  force 

nomic  rent  from  city  land  seems  to  be  uniformly  unsuccessful, 

iiowing  that  cities  grow  and  are  not  made,  and  that 

nan  beings  cannot  be  uprooted  and  moved  in  large  numbers 

i  immediately  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  opportunities  of  a 

environment. 

'he  total  value  of  the  site  of  a  city  is  broadly  based  on  popu- 

00  and  wealth,  the  physical  city  being  the  reflex  of  the  total 

3*1  activities  of  its  inhabitants.      The  distribution  of  value 

tm$  closely  after  the  distribution  of  utilities,  the  problem 

:  1  classification  of  utilities,  of  the  causes  which  influence 

ition,  and  of  the  resulting  scale  of  values  which  they 

roduce 

but  a  few  hundred  population,  land  may  sell 
the  acre,  and  include  some  agricultural  features;  but  when 
population  has  increased  to  a  few  thousand,  a  business  center 
*&,  the  residences  become  separated  from  it  and  are  driven  to 
araimierence,  and  values  run  from  $10  a  front  foot  for  resi- 
itt  property  up  to  Sioo  or  $150  a  front  foot  for  business 
*rty, 

be  smaller  cities  of  under  50,000  population  exhibit  normally 
transportation  lines  a  warehouse  and  wholesale  section, 
changes  into  a  manufacturing  section  as  the  city  is  left,  a 
shopping  district  at  the  center,  adjoining  it  an  indetermi- 
lone  utilized  for  institutions  and  boarding  houses,  then  an 
of   high   grade  or  medium   residences  and  finally 
ttages  at  the  periphery. 

>  grow,  increasing  specialization  in  business  causes 
in  the  industrial  organization  whose  integration 
ly  to  greater  complexity  in  the  city's  structure. 

%ttut*ry  of  Cvtumhas,  O..  hy  }.  H,  Studer,  1873,  p,  25, 
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Hence,  in  the  largest  cities  there  arise  many  centers  for  various 
classes  of  business,  a  banking  center,  women's  shopping  centers, 
artizans*  shopping  centers,  wholesale-retail  centers,  manufactur- 
ing specialized  in  small  centers,  amusement  centers,  club  centers 
and  residence  districts,  divided  into  many  grades,  from  the  tene- 
ment sections  near  the  factories  and  docks  to  the  fashionable 
sections  near  the  parks,  while  the  axes  of  traffic  run  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  city's  center  and  carry  retail  shops  of  dif- 
ferent grades  through  residence  districts,  the  general  result  being 
great  complexity  in  detail,  with  fairly  simple  and  uniform  suc- 
cession of  districts.  Whatever  the  size  or  shape  of  a  city,  the 
order  of  dependence  of  one  utility  upon  another  remains  the 
same,  as  exhibited  by  the  pursuit  of  the  residence  sections  of  dif- 
ferent classes  by  the  shops  of  similar  classes  which  supply  them, 
the  following  of  the  higher  wholesale  houses  after  retail  shops 
which  are  their  customers  and  the  slow  advance  of  the  bank- 
ing and  office  section  into  the  older  retail  or  wholesale  dis- 
tricts. The  general  characteristic  of  a  business  district  is  to  move 
slowly  and  continuously  from  the  point  of  origin,  while  residences, 
attracted  by  turnpikes  or  street  railroads,  move  more  rapidly, 
leaving  sometimes  vacant  or  otherwise  utilized  land  behind  them. 

Change  is  a  law  of  life  and  since  utilities  in  cities  continually 
shift  in  location  and  area,  the  value  of  all  urban  land  is  in  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Change  occurs  not  only  at  the 
circumference,  but  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  outward 
growth  being  due  both  to  pressure  from  the  center  and  to  aggre- 
gation at  the  edges.  The  method  of  progression  in  the  outward 
pressure  of  one  zone  upon  another  is  not  always  a  superior 
utility  displacing  an  inferior,  since  in  some  cases  a  superior 
utility  moves  on  and  leaves  behind  a  vacuum,  into  which  an 
inferior  utility  moves.  Outlying  residence  districts  in  proportion 
to  their  mass,  quality  and  distance  from  the  center,  exert  an 
attracting  force  upon  it,  unless  modified  by  topography. 

In  examining  the  distribution  of  values  in  some  typical  cities  we 
may  divide  the  land  into  two  principal  classes:  business  land 
and  residence  land,  giving  less  consideration  to  land  used  for 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  special  purposes,  which, 
although  having  occasional  high  prices,  lacks  convertibility  and 
has  a  more  variable  scale  of  values. 
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In  the  series  of  plats  submitted  the  figures  are  intended  to 
represent  the  value  per  front  foot  of  the  corners,  except  for  New 
-  where  the  value  per  square  foot  is  given,  the  naked  land 
lone  being  valued  and  it  being  assumed  that  all  lots  are  of  the 
same  depth,  from  100  to  120  feet.  An  average  valuation  only 
can  be  given  for  the  intersection  of  two  streets,  although  the 
value  of  four  corners  often  varies  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  The 
1€  of  inside  property  adjacent  to  these  corners  is  almost 
always  lower  and  may  be  figured  at  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 
less.  The  many  variations  which  occur  in  adjacent  lots  are 
too  complex  to  show  on  a  small  plat,  the  figures  given  being 
approximations  based  as  far  as  possible  on  actual  sales  and 
)wn  rentals. 


Salt   Lake  City    (population   53.531)    is  located  where  the 

Vformon  Trail  through  Emigration  Pass  reached  the  valley  floor 

\  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  was  laid  out  to  the  east  of  the  river 

The  first  dwellings  were  erected  on  the  block  bounded 

by  Third  and  Fourth  streets  South  and  Second  and  Third  streets 

it  the  first  store  was  erected  at  the  intersection  of  Main 

treet  and  First  South,  this  corner  being  now  the  second  in  value 
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in  the  city.     The  Mormon  Temple  was  the  center  around  whic 
the  early  life  of  the  city  revolved,  and  probably  the  reason  that 
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Main  street  has  always1  been  the  principal  street  is  because  it 
ran  from  the  city  to  the  Temple,  and  to  Brigham  Young's  tithing 
yard  on  the  adjacent  block, 

1  The  City  of  the  Saints,    R.  F.  Burton,  1862,  p.  aoi* 
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The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  original  plat?  is  the  size  of  the 

tocks,  which  are  660  feet  square,  as  compared  with  normal  blocks 

about  300  feet  square*     This  results  in  one- fourth  as  many  cor- 
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*Suobttrr*$  Report  on  Salt  Lake,  18S&  p.  *3& 
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ners  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  in  the  normal  city,  so  that  the  two  good 
intersections,  those  of  Main  street  with  South  First  and  South 
Second  streets,  have  an  abnormal  value  reaching  $i,8oo  per  front 
foot.  The  further  results  are  to  concentrate  business,  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  streets  leading  away  from  the  center, 
and  to  remove  almost  all  the  value  from  a  tract  400  feet  squar 
it  the  center  of  each  block;  since  a  depth  of  only  100  to  120  fc 

be  utilized.  Thus  we  find  in  a  distance  of  300  feet  a  drop 
from  $1,800  to  $75  a  foot,  owing  to  the  nonaccessibility  of  the 
interior  locations. 


Residences  normally  seek  moderate  hills  and  in  Salt  Lake  City 
the  best  residence  district  stretches  east  from  the  business  center 
along  the  hill  to  the  Military  Reservation,  the  values  being  high- 
est on  South  Temple  street;  the  approach  to  the  residence  section, 
and  diminishing  to  the  north  as  the  hill  is  climbed  and  to  the 
east  in  proportion  to  distance.     The  level  plain  south  of  South 
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le  street  is  more  or  less  built  up  with  moderate  class  resi- 
nets,  values  in  general  diminishing  in  proportion  to  distance. 
ttle  (population  80,671)   started  at  the  Yesler  saw  mill, 
foot  of  Yesler  Way.      Formerly  First  avenue  was  the 
rinr : ■  ct#  Second  avenue  beginning  to  rival  it  after  its 

ading  in  1890.     The  growth  of  the  best  residence  section 
first  hill   east   of  the  business   section   has   exerted  a 
feral  attraction,  which,  added  to  the  growth  of  the  city  north 
Ithe  development  of  Pike  street,  has  moved  the  higher  general 
ale  of  values  to  Second  avenue  and  has  recently  with  the  aid 
new  Post  Office  lifted  values  on  Third  avenue.     A  whole- 
ami  manufacturing  district  has  been  developed  south  of 
'esier  Way  on  made  land,  with  values  running  from  $400  to 
Jljooo,  this  district  being  continually  extended  by  filling  in  the 
fiats,     In  the  distribution  of  residences  in  hilly  cities  the 
!  curve  follows  closely  the  elevation  curve,  with  the  general 
diminishing  in  proportion  to  distance  from  the  center,     In 
tic  the  top  of  the  first  hill  overlooking  the  city  runs  from 
o  per  front  foot,  the  side  of  the  hill  being  given  up  to 
ag  houses  and  institutions,     Back  of  the  first  hill  lies  a 
t  with  values  running  from  $15  to  $20  per  front  foot, 
1  further  out  on  the  second  hill  values  run  up  to  $35*     The 
>  the  north  being  farther  away  and  not  being  as  fashionable 
hill  to  the  east,  vary  from  $25  to  $50  per  foot,  and  the 
'he  south,  owing  to  the  bad  approach  and  the  view 
c  tide  tlats  and  the  manufacturing  section,  varies  from 

3tid  (85,050  population)  is  peculiar  in  having  separate 
tiien's  shops  and  the  men's  business  section, 
s  development  being  usually  found  only  in  the  largest  cities, 
cause   is  largely   topographical,    the   city   starting   where 
:  Creek  ran  into  the  river,  and  the  main  business  district 
;  slowly  west  on  Main  street.     The  erection  of  the  Capitol 
targe  park  protecting  Franklin  and  Grace  streets  from  traffic, 
there   the   best    residence   district,    which   in    time 
die  women's  shops  to  Broad  street,  conveniently  near, 
WW  01  values  men's  shops  runs  about  one-half  that 

'  flfca's  business  district,  which  is  about  the  normal  propor- 
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in  the  largest  cities  where  these  sections  are  separated, 

rig  to  the  hills,  business  growth  in  Richmond  is  entirely  to 

and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  change  of  axis. 

price  of  wholesale  property,  $75  to  $125  a  foot,  is  notice- 

and  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  wholesale  business 

iond  by  contrast  with  the  large  amount  of  territory 

cent  to  railroad  tracks,     Wholesale  property  is  simply  well 

ited  storage  or  warehouse  property  and  is  commonly  over- 

except  where  it  is  close  to  retail  property  and  has  foot 

when  it  may  be  classed  as  wholesale- retail     Wholesale 

are  sometimes  run  up  to  $200  or  $300  a  foot  in  western 
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on  the  strength  of  railroad  side-tracks*     An  expenditure 
>fooo  for  building  a  mile  of  track  would  result,  at  $200 
and  two  frontages  benefited,  in  creating  land  values 
to  $2f 000,000,  which  is  obviously  too  good  to  be  true. 
ies  in  Richmond  are  abnormally  high,  as  they  are 
ithern  cities  owing  to  the  greater  importance  attached 
considerations  in  the  South  and  possibly  to  the  greater 
the  cities.     By  contrast,  the  scale  of  business  values  is 
probably  owing  to  the  diminished  con- 
power  of  the  negroes,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of 

10 
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Atlanta  (population  89.872)  furnishes  one  of  the  few  exam 
of  an  inland  city  whose  site  is  not  intersected  by  a  water  am 


In  its  origin  and  growth  it  has  been  purely  a  railroad  t 
the  Union  Depot  being  practically  the  starting  point  of  the 
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Two  main  turnpikes  were  laid  out,  Marietta  and  Decatur  streets 
cast  and  west,  Peachtree  and  Whitehall  streets  north  and  south, 
whose  intersection  has  only  recently  acquired  the  highest  values 


in  the  city.  The  bulk  of  the  population  first  located  south  of 
the  railroad  tracks,  possibly  owing  to  the  location  there  of  the 
State  Capitol.  County  Court  House  and  City  Hall,  and  White- 
hall street,  between  Mitchell  and  Alabama,  still  remains  the  prin- 
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cipal  women's  shopping  street.  The  development  of  Peachtrce 
street  as  the  one  fashionable  street  of  the  city,  drawing  theatres, 
clubs,  hotels,  and  office  buildings  after  it,  has  at  last  moved  the 
point  of  highest  values  from  south  of  the  railroad  tracks  to 
north  of  them.  Residence  values  are  high,  owing  partly  to  the 
monopoly  of  fashion  held  by  Peachtree  street,  where  values  vary 
from  $200  to  $100.  The  better  streets  off  Peachtree  street,  such 
as  West  Peachtree,  Forest  avenue,  Ponce  de  Leon,  North  avenue, 
etc.,  show  values  running  from  $80  to  $40;  the  wide  differences 
in  values  for  similar  land  being  due  not  only  to  topography,  tat 
also  to  variations  in  the  scale  of  development.  Where  laige 
expenditures  are  made  to  improve  a  street  by  good  pavements, 
sidewalks,  parking,  boulevarding,  water,  light,  gas,  etc,  and 
by  the  erection  of  handsome  houses  protected  by  building  restric- 
tions, if  such  developments  attract  a  desirable  class  of  purchasers 
who  establish  an  attractive  social  neighborhood,  the  land  will 
easily  have  double  the  value  of  adjoining  land  which  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  itself.  Owing  to  high  land  the  Boulevard 
and  Jackson  street  district  is  desirable,  the  low  land  between 
being  occupied  by  negroes.  In  Atlanta,  as  in  all  Southern  cities, 
the  poorer  locations  are  taken  up  by  negroes,  whose  occupancy 
yields  values  as  high  as  Sio  or  $12  per  foot  on  account  of  the 
crowded  utilization.  The  old  residence  district  around  the  State 
Capitol  south  of  the  railroad  tracks  has  suffered  from  natural 
decay  and  the  encroachment  of  business,  the  highest  residence 
value  on  the  south  side  being  given  at  $70,  although  owners 
claim  values  of  $100  to  $150. 

New  York  (population  3,437,202  and  about  4,500,000  in  the 
metropolitan  district)  exhibits  almost  all  of  the  typical  develop- 
ments found  in  the  smaller  cities.  Starting  at  the  Southern  tip 
of  Manhattan  Island  in  16 12,  and  clustering  for  protection 
around  the  fort,  the  first  line  of  growth  was  along  Pearl  street, 
then  the  shore  road  to  the  Brooklyn  Ferry,  the  attracting  force! 
being  the  trade  with  Brooklyn  and  the  better  facilities  fo 
ships  in  the  East  River,  where  there  was  less  ice  than  in  th 
North  River.  Broadway,  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Roa 
and  the  Albany  Turnpike,  was  first  blocked  at  Chatham  stree 
~te  high  hill   and  the   Trinity   Church   ownership  of  ti 
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Anncke  Jans  tract,  and  turning  east  sought  the  narrowest  point 
between  Collect  Pond  and  Lispenard  Swamp,  over  which  to 


throw   the  bridge  which   laid  down  the  line  of  the  Bowery. 
Later,  when  Broadway  was  cut  through  to  Union  Square,  it 
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competed  with  and  finally  overcame  the  Bowery.  The  various 
plats  parallel  to  the  East  River  and  the  North  River  indicate 
the  additions  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  territory  of  the 
city.  The  influence  of  topography  has  been  gradually  overcome, 
ponds,  swamps,  and  streams  being  filled  in  and  hills  leveled.  As 
the  city  grew  north,  the  best  residences  pushed  steadily  up  Broad- 
way from  the  Battery,  where  they  started,  to  Madison  Square, 
above  which  point  Fifth  avenue  has  drawn  them  off,  while  busi- 
ness has  continued  on  Broadway.  Added  to  this  movement  of 
the  best  residences  up  Broadway,  they  have  jumped  from  one  to 
another  of  the  small  parks  throughout  the  city's  area,  as  from 
St.  John's  Park  to  Washington  Park,  Stuyvesant  Square,  Union 
Square,  Gramercy  Park,  Madison  Square,  Bryant  Park,  and 
finally  Central  Park.  Meanwhile  the  best  retail  shops  followed 
after  the  residences  on  Broadway  (also  in  earlier  days  the  Bow- 
ery), and  branched  off  on  such  prominent  side  streets  as  14th, 
23d,  34th,  and  42d,  which  drew  business,  first  by  their  width, 
being  laid  out  for  business  streets,  then  by  the  ferries  at  either 
end,  and  last  by  their  many  elevated  stations.  Washington 
Square,  which,  like  Union  Square,  Madison  Square,  Bryant  Park, 
etc.,  was  formerly  a  Potter's  Field,  when  converted  into  a  park, 
effectually  blocked  traffic  on  lower  Fifth  avenue  and  started  the 
most  fashionable  residence  street  in  New  York.  Fifth  avenue 
appears  to  have  become  established  as  the  most  fashionable  street 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
island,  by  which  one  or  two  blocks  on  the  waterfront  being 
spoiled  for  residences  by  docks  and  manufacturing,  the  territory 
east  of  Third  avenue  and  west  of  Sixth  avenue  being  also 
injured  by  the  elevated  roads  which  make  dividing  lines,  and  the 
territory  immediately  surrounding  the  Grand  Central  Depot  and 
east  of  its  lines  being  similarly  unavailable,  there  remain  only 
Fifth  and  Madison  avenues  with  adjacent  side  streets  for  high 
class  residences,  of  which  Fifth  avenue  leading  to  Central  Park, 
for  the  past  fifty  years  the  most  fashionable  drive,  had  the  natural 
advantage.  The  continuous  movement  of  fashionable  residences 
on  Fifth  avenue  up  the  east  side  of  the  Park  is  quite  normal,  while 
the  absence  of  residences  on  the  south  and  west  edges  of  the 
Park  was  first  due  to  the  high  prices  at  which  this  land  was 
held,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  apartment  houses.     The  upper 
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west  side  district  has  been  created  by  the  Riverside  Drive 
improvement,  but  does  not  compete  with  the  Fifth  avenue  dis- 
trict, being  injured  by  the  break  in  the  approach,  the  street  car 
transfers  and  the  disagreeable  section  around  59th  street  west 

With  fourteen  north  and  south  avenues,  where  there  would  have 
been  fifty  had  New  York  blocks  been  equilaterals,  and  with 
the  great  disproportion  between  the  latitudinal  and  longitudinal 
axes  of  the  island,  immense  traffic  has  inevitably  developed  on 
all  of  the  avenues  except  Fifth  avenue  and  part  of  Madison, 
which  lack  transportation.  This  has  led  to  the  rapid  northward 
movement  of  shops  on  all  of  these  axial  avenues,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  city  consists  of  north  and  south  business 
streets  and  east  and  west  residence  streets. 

It  appears  quite  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  Manhattan  Island  will  be  ultimately  devoted  to  business  solely, 
the  space  above  the  ground  floor,  if  not  utilized  for  business, 
being  occupied  by  hotels,  apartment  houses,  flats  and  tenements. 
Probably  the  only  exclusively  residence  occupancy  will  be  in 
the  most  fashionable  locations  on  and  near  Fifth  avenue  and  Cen- 
tral Park,  where  the  very  rich,  who  desire  to  live  in  town,  can 
afford  to  hold  their  property  against  the  encroachments  of  busi- 
ness. Even  here  restrictions  running  with  the  land  may  be 
necessary,  the  weakness  of  their  position  being  that  one  shop 
injures  an  entire  block,  while  one  residence  may  have  but  little 
effect  on  a  block  of  stores. 

Brooklyn,  on  one  side,  and  Jersey  City  and  Newark  on  the 
other,  have  tended  to  check  the  northward  movement  of  some 
forms  of  business,  and  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
growth  in  all  directions  from  Manhattan  Island  will  create  a 
shopping,  hotel  and  amusement  center  near  the  middle  of  the 
Island,  necessarily  south  of  Central  Park  and  probably  between 
the  termini  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  subways 
and  the  Grand  Central  station  at  42d  street. 

The  banking  district  appears  to  include  the  most  valuable  land 
in  the  world,  the  financial  section  in  London  being  the  only  com- 
petitor. The  two  corners  of  Wall  street  and  Broad  street  were 
sold  about  thirty  years  ago  at  $350  per  square  foot,  and  $450  has 
been  offered  for  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broadway,  by  con- 
trast with  which  "The  Statist"   says  that  £62    (or  $300)    a 
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e  foot  including  a  fairly  substantial  building  is  the  highest 

known  in  London.    It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 

the  highest  values  in  the  two  cities,  as  the  best  property  changes 

hand*  only  at  long  intervals.    The  favorable  factors  creating  high 

prices  in  the  two  cities  would  be,  for  London,  a  larger  population, 

i  capitalization  rates  and  fair  transportation  by  underground 

ays,    and   in    New    York   better    transportation    facilities, 

ved  methods  of  building,  freer  building  taws  permitting 

a  height  of  thirty  stories  by  contrast  with  the  London  maximum 

ct  eight  stories,  the  limited  area  and  narrow  shape  of  Manhattan 

Utntl  promoting  greater  concentration  of  population,  and  a  more 

buoyant  spirit  with  greater  tendency  to  discount  the  future. 

The  average  price  of  land  in  the  financial  district  varies  from 

S150  to  $200  per  square  foot.      Next  in  the  scale  comes  the 

^hopping  district  on  Sixth  avenue  from  14th  to  23d 

5,  also  on  23d,  34th  and  42d  streets,  and  on  Broadway  from 

1  streets,  with  an  average  scale  of  $60  to  $ioo(  and 

isional  sale  such  as  that  at  Sixth  avenue  and  22d  street 

180  and  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  34th  street 

ng  an  area  of  less  than  2,000  square  feet),  at  $350*     The 

on  the  other  business  streets  might  average  as  follows: 

reet.  north  side  $35,  south  side  $60;  23d  street,  north  side 

south  side  $120;  34th  street,  $60;  42d  street,  $70;   Fourth 

$20;    Third  avenue  $9;    Bowery  $15.     The  wholesale 

011  Broadway  from  Canal  street  to  Ninth  street  varies 

1  $30  to  $60  per  square  foot,  with  the  side  streets  from  $20 

£8.     Residence  values  vary  from  $6o,  a  fair  average  for 

avenue  al»ove  42d  street,  up  to  $75  for  the  very  best  loca- 

:ig  the  Park*     The  side  streets  just  off  Fifth  avenue 

34th  to  70th  street  vary  from  $40  to  $30,  and  from  70th 

90th  stret  i  $30  to  $20,     The  side  streets  from  59th 

>70th,  between  Madison  and  Park  avenues  drop  to  $15  or  $20 

r  square  foot;  from  Park  to  Lexington  avenues  $10  per  square 

n  Lexington  to  Third  avenues  about  $5  per  square  foot 

I  in  the  best  residence  district  on  the  west  side  varies  from 

10  per  square  foot* 

the  persistent  tenement  occupancy  of  the  lower  east  side  is 

due  to  the  shape  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  outward 

iduding  territory  away  from  transportation  lines  and 
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hence  not  desired  by  business  houses.     Tenement  districts  wher- 
ever located  average  from  $4  to  $10  per  square  foot. 

An  approximate  scale  of  normal  values  per  front  foot  for  cities 
of  different  sizes  might  be  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that 
actual  highest  values  in  the  various  cities  vary  widely  from  any 
average  scale,  owing  to  the  marked  differences  between  these  cities 
in  wealth,  character  of  industries  and  inhabitants,  topography, 
transportation,  platting,  climate,  etc.: 


City  Population. 

Best  Business, 

per  front  foot. 

Best  Residence* 

per  front 

25,000 

300 

400 

25 

40 

5O,000 

600 

800 

40 

75 

100,000 

1,200 

I,600 

75 

150 

150,000 

1,800 

2,400 

100 

200 

200,000 

2,400 

3,200 

100 

300 

300,000 

3,600 

4,800 

200 

500 

600,000 

7,200 

9,600 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000,000 

23,000 

31,000 

2,000 

3,ooo 

3,500,000 

42,000 

56,000 

6,000 

9,000 

The  above  table  for  business  values  is  based  on  the  considera- 
tion that  each  thousand  of  population  adds  from  $12  to  $16  to  the 
front  foot  value  of  the  best  locations.  Reference  to  the  plats 
will  show  how  this  scale  applies  to  the  examples  given,  it  being 
noted  that  the  populations  stated  are  for  1900,  while  these  cities 
have  grown  and  values  have  increased  in  the  past  two  years, — and 
it  being  particularly  noted  that  the  figures  apply  to  only  two  or 
three  corners  in  each  city,  adjacent  locations  being  worth  possibly 
only  half  as  much  as  the  best. 

To  sum  up;  the  economic  rent  of  business  locations  represents 
a  normal  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  shop  keeper,  running 
from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  less  operating  expenses  and 
interest  on  the  capital  in  the  building.  The  value  of  business 
land  is  limited  by  what  the  locations  can  earn,  this  being  con- 
tinually increased  by  new  inventions  and  improvements,  both  in 
transportation  and  in  building  construction,  as  well  as  by  increase 
in  the  population  and  wealth  of  cities. 

The  economic  rent  of  residence  land  represents  the  normal  pro- 
portion of  income,  varying  from  15  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent, 
which  various  classes  can  afford  to  pay  for  house  rent,  less  oper- 
ating expenses  and  interest  on  the  capital  in  the  building.  The 
increase  in  residence  values  comes  from  larger  individual  fortunes 
and  more  of  them. 
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The  broad  movements  of  value  are  that  value  by  proximity, 
ding  to  central  growth,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  distance 
the  various  centers,  while  value  from  accessibility,  respond- 
to  axial  growth,  varies  in  proportion  to  transportation  facili- 
which  frequently  carry  high  values  to  considerable  distances 
nun  the  main  center  through  areas  of  low  value,     The  principal 
causes  of  redistribution  of  values  are  changes  in  transportation 
ilkies,  such  as  new  surface,  elevated  or  underground  lines,  new 
ids,  bridges,  tunnels,  ferries,  and  the  more  gradual  read- 
£  force  of  the  reaction  of  new  utilities  and  new  occupied 
tftav  which  brings  harmony  out  of  the  complex  contending  fac- 
Present  tendencies  are  entirely  towards  greatly  increased 
pt  strategic  points,  although  the  general  run  of  values 
the  great  mass  of  medium  business  and  residence  property 
changes  slowly,  since  such  property  supplies  the  wants  of  a  large 
umber  of  people  of  moderate  earning  power  wTho  cannot  pay 
teyoud  a  certain  price.     Moreover,  there  is  but  little  speculation 
cfa  property,  a  more  sober  view  being  taken  of  its  possi- 
bles and  it  being  realized  that  the  repair  and  depreciation 
is  increasingly  large  as  property  sinks  in  grade,     Ordi- 
a  gradual  lifting  of  values  for  all  classes  of  property  occurs 
loportion  to  the  growth  of  the  city  with  the  exception  of  the 
lying  sections  left  behind  in  the  onward  march  where  values 
dih,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  extinction.     The  point 
Jucf  responding  in  scale  and  location  to  the  growth 
the  city,  moves  onward  from  the  first  business  center,  the 
the  wave  being  usually  about  the  middle  of  the  shopping 
frequently   strengthened   by   exceptionally   large   and 
buildings,  and  its  movements  checked  by  strong  cross 
Apart  from  any  factors  which  might  deflect  the  line  of 
the  land  lying  in  its  path  is  quite  certain  to  increase  in 
the  time  of  such   increase,  however,   being  difficult  to 
while  the  land  which  it  has  left  behind  is  quite  certain  to 
9S  rapidly  in  value,     In  the  largest  cities,  apart 
onward  movement  of  residences,  retail  and  wholesale 
ection  with  even  higher  values  arises  in  the 
left  behind,  where  the  banks,  trust  companies,  brokers 
buildings,  cluster  close  to  the  original  center. 

Richard  M.  Hurd. 
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Imz±-7-z.:-iL  Convention  of  1902  assem- 
:?t  mi  ::•>:  :t5  ~al  adjournment  May 
:s  —  :r-:  -  ii  surmitte-::  to  the  people  June 
-  :~.±  -  >.:>.  :s  zrnrial'y  reported  as  10,377 
't  :*t.m"  return  ::  the  town  of  Barkham- 
r  re-  tr>cs  1:5  .  ::e.  ar.i  :he  correct  figures 
.n  "tr.  ::  12::  r.:.  21.291.  This  vote 
the  s:rr.r:a.r.:e  ::  its  emphatic  disapproval 
:  .:«  t:ti*  *  :*unte.  Practically  5  percent. 
5  :i  :rei  the  new  constitution.  10  per  cent 
:-er  :er.t.  i: :  n:t  vote  either  way. 
'.tr.z  :s  :!  se:  ir.i  a  review  of  the  affair 
-Lrit  >.t.±~'m-  ::  the  quality  of  a  wake. 
.?  :er:a:r_".y  m  irr.rortant  event  in  the  politi- 
izz  t:t  ::-.  ir.y  me  say  seriously  that  it 
f  r'y  :  rt  *■" :  :er  ir.  twenty  gave  his  approval 
:..Mt  s  ;r  ■  er':.2.!y  conservative,  but  also 
-.  7  V  cress:-  e.  In  ~ub".ic  policy  it  quite 
-  ;:_:ri".  exarr.r'e  ■::  the  young-  man  who 
:her.  re*  ente:  an:  wen:.  Something  like 
e:  a",  tax  c:n:nt:ss:on  was  created  to  report 
e  State.  The  changes  that  it  recom- 
s:  with  cntempt  by  the  Legislature 
lie.  An.:  then,  after  the  Xo  had  been 
:^:>*.atures  vegan  adopting  the  recom- 
:t::a!!y  every  one  of  them  is  law.  In 
Genera.'.  Assembly  rejected  a  proposed 
that  wa-  designed  to  give  us  plurality 
e".ec::ons  c:  State  fr.:ers.  But.  after  that  reform  had  been  thus 
disposed  of.  it  \\  as  :ake:t  up  again  at  the  next  session  but  one,  and 
it  is  to-day  a  part  «;:  our  organic  ".aw.  The  constitutional  con* 
vent  ion  itself  was  authorized  Vy  a  similar  reaction.  The  so-calle& 
Fyler  amendment  readjusting  representation  in  the  House  wa* 
rejected  by  that  body,  and.  when  the  legislators  took  a  second 
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look  at  what  they  had  done,  they  turned  about  and  voted  to  per- 
mit the  convention — something  that  scarcely  anybody  had  pre- 
.  iously  deemed  possible,  least  of  all  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture themselves.  It  was  this  second- thought  policy  that  put  it 
ough.  And  so,  the  people  having  declined  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed constitution  and  having  made  the  convention  appear  futile, 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  argue  by  previous  experience  that  the  State 
will  now  give  itself  to  studying  the  lost  opportunity  and  pro- 
ceed to  benefit  by  the  lesson.  This  would  naturally  happen,  and 
the  probability  is  much  increased  by  the  extent  to  which  the 

I  meeting  and  discussions  of  the  convention  developed  interest  in 
the  constitution  itself. 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  well-known  facts,  I  venture  to  sketch 
briefly  the  development  of  our  Connecticut  government.  There 
has  been  a  deal  of  useless  wrangling  over  the  question  whether 
in  1639,  when  the  "Fundamental  Orders"  were  adopted,  the 
towns  made  the  State  or  the  State  made  the  towns.  As  the 
tramers  of  the  document  declared  themselves  *'the  inhabitants 
and  residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield/1  it  has 
ways  seemed  to  me  that  the  towns  were  there  first,  else  our 
aimaginative  ancestors  would  not  have  mentioned  them;  but 
the  discussion  itself  is  immaterial,  because  the  State  once  created 
had  the  supreme  power  and  all  the  people  recognized  it.  In  the 
original  legislative  body  the  first  three  towns  had  the  same  repre- 
sentation— four  members  each — and  that  certainly  suggests  their 
disposition  to  regard  each  other  as  equals.  But,  from  the  time 
the  establishment  of  new  towns  began,  there  has  practically  never 
been  equal  representation  of  towns  in  the  House.  Whoever  reads 
Dr.  Hoadly's  historical  note,  published  in  the  State  Register  of 
1892,  will  see  thai  inequality  has  always  existed,  though,  of 
ursef  the  measure  of  it  was  so  much  less  in  earlier  days  than 
t  is  now  that  by  comparison  it  appears  to  have  been  insignificant 
then*  The  purpose  of  referring  to  it  here  is  to  recall  the  fact 
t  we  have  never  for  any  length  of  time  had  a  representative 
stem  founded  on  equality,  or  population,  or  logic.  We  have, 
wever,  always  had  the  gift  of  self-government.  The  charter 
i  1662  practically  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  "Funda- 
ental  Orders/'  and  under  that  we  moved  along  into  and  through 
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the  Revolution.  It  was  all  the  constitution  we  had  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  19th  century  when  the  Federal  party  went  to  smash. 
At  that  time  toleration  became  the  cry,  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  the  issue.  It  was  asserted  that  there  was  no 
constitution  at  all  in  Connecticut;  and  at  last  the  constitutional 
convention  of  18 18  was  called,  each  town  having  there  as  many 
delegates  as  it  had  representatives  in  the  House.  That  conven- 
tion gave  us  the  constitution  that  we  have  to-day.  There  were 
3  towns  in  1639,  and  20  after  the  fusion  of  1662  was  completed, 
but  in  1818  there  were  120.  By  this  time  the  inequalities  had 
become  serious,  although  nothing  like  what  they  are  to-day. 
The  State  was  still  mainly  agricultural.  There  were  only  five 
cities,  and  no  place  had  10,000  people.  The  largest  town  was 
New  Haven  with  8,327,  and  the  smallest  Bolton  with  731. 
Union  with  757  inhabitants  had  two  members  in  the  House,  and 
Waterford,  for  example,  with  2,239  had  but  one.  An  effort  was 
made  to  readjust  representation  then,  but  the  convention  refused, 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  larger  interest  in  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

That  constitution  is  still  the  framework  of  our  government    \ 
It  was  drawn  up  by  men  to  whom  a  description  of  the  life  of    \ 
to-day  would  have  seemed  a  fairy  tale  too  incredible  to  be  worth  a    '^ 
moment's  attention.     The  locomotive,  the  steamboat,  the  tele-    \ 
graph,  the  telephone — all  those  agencies  whose  magic  force  has 
made  over  the  conditions  of  living — were  then  unknown.    And 
yet  the  constitution,  framed  in  those  practically  primitive  days, 
has  served  well  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  during  all  these  won- 
derful changes,  and  serves  well  to-day  except  as  the  growth  and 
shifts  of  population  without  any  corresponding  change  in  repre- 
sentation have  left  the  law-making  body  incongruous  and  inde- 
fensible in  its  make-up.     The  reason  for  this  endurance  and 
adaptability  in  the  constitution  is  that  it  is,  as  every  constitution 
should  be,  only  the  outline  of  a  government  and  does  not  under- 
take specific  legislation.     It  leaves  the  people  to  make  laws  and 
repeal  them,  as  they  please,  provided  only  they  keep  within  the 
limitations  which  are  set  up  by  this,  the  fundamental  law. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House* 
bavc  each  drifted   altogether  away   from   their  conten\plate^ 
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e.  By  a  persistent  and  scandalous  disregard  of  the  consti- 
tion,  which  there  is  no  power  but  the  will  of  the  people  to 
vercome,  the  Senate,  designed  to  comprise  districts  of  equal 
population*  has  developed  such  inequalities  that  to-day  97,675 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have  six  senators  while  108,027 
m  Xew  Haven  have  but  one-  A  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1901,  but  not  yet  in  effect,  demands  a 
rearrangement  into  24  to  36  districts  of  equal  population.  The 
next  Legislature  will  have  to  arrange  these  districts.  But  when 
the  convention  met  the  coming  reform  failed  to  receive  the  con- 
sideration it  should  have  had  and  would  have  had  if  it  had  been 
in  practical  effect. 

In  the  House,  New  Haven,  risen  since  18 18  from  8,327  to 
108,027,  still  has  two  members,  and  Union,  shrunk  from  757  to 
428,  still  has  two.  And  meanwhile  the  number  of  towns  has 
increased  from  120  to  168*  New  Haven,  which  in  1818  held  one- 
twentieth  of  the  people  of  the  State,  now*  holds  one-ninth;  and 
Union,  which  in  1818  held  one  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  the 
people,  has  now  only  one  two- thousandth,  and  yet  the  two  towns 
stand  alike,  while  Hamden,  for  example,  with  4,626  people,  ten 
times  as  large  as  Union,  has  but  one  representative,  I  have  used 
New  Haven  arid  Union — the  two  extremes — as  illustrations,  but 
the  incongruities  are  all  along  the  line.  In  his  memorable  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1901,  Governor  McLean 
bravely  urged  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  set  before 
the  people  which  would  preserve  independent  representation  to 
every  town  and  yet  recognize  the  larger  population  of  the  grow- 
ing communities.  The  rest  of  what  happened  we  all  know — 
the  refusal  of  the  House  to  pass  any  amendment,  the  Governor's 
message  saying  a  convention  (which  at  first  he  had  not  favored) 
was  better  than  a  total  disregard  of  obvious  duty,  the  passage 
of  the  convention  bill,  the  vote  of  the  people  by  over  20,000 
majority  ordering  the  convention,  and  the  election  to  it  of  one 
delegate  from  each  town. 

This  brings  us  down  to  January  1st,  1902,  and  the  assembling 
of  the  delegates  at  the  State  Capitol.  It  was  in  many  ways 
a  noteworthy  and  representative  gathering,      In  a  remarkable 
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number  of  instances  the  townspeople  sent  their  foremost  citizens, 
often,  as  in  Litchfield,  all  uniting  upon  one  candidate  without 
regard  to  part}-.  Of  the  168  delegates,  44,  including  the  delegate 
of  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  Colonel  Osborn  of  New  Haven, 
were  elected  in  that  way.  Among  the  delegates  were  two 
ex-governors,  two  ex-speakers  of  the  House,  four  ex-secretaries  of 
the  State,  two  ex-comptrollers,  two  ex-Congressmen,  an  ex-chief 
justice,  and  the  attorney-general;  and  102  delegates  had  served 
in  the  Legislature,  17  of  them  in  both  houses.  There  were  92 
delegates  representing  the  towns  they  were  born  in  (and  these 
included  the  delegates  of  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Waterbury, 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  towns  in  size  in  the  State),  and  138 
of  the  168  delegates  were  natives  of  Connecticut.  But  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  some  of  the  strongest  delegates  and  best 
representatives  of  Connecticut  citizenship  were  born  elsewhere. 
Such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Andrews  of  Litchfield,  ex-Congress-  . 
man  Vance  of  New  Britain,  Colonel  Cheney  of  Manchester, 
ex-Governor  Waller  of  New  London,  and  Schuyler  Merritt  of 
Stamford  were  all  born  outside  the  State.  Practically  every 
vocation  was  represented, — lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  merchants  and  even  editors.  It  was  Connecti- 
cut in  miniature. 

Of  the  168  members  122  were  republicans,  44  democrats  and 
2  prohibitionists,  but,  so  far  as  reported,  no  caucus  of  either  party 
was  held  at  any  time,  and  there  was  a  recognized  and  commenda- 
ble absence  of  party  political  maneuvering  all  through  the  session. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  but  the  convention  would 
have  reached  an  earlier  and  more  satisfactory  agreement  but  for 
another  sort  of  caucus  or  conference  established  early  in  the  ses- 
sion among  delegates  who  met  irrespective  of  party  behind  closed 
doors,  and  then  in  the  convention  with  noticeable  frequency  acted 
together.     It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  conference  was  had 
The  peculiar  conditions  invited  it.     As  soon  as  the  resolution 
authorizing  a  constitutional  convention  passed  the  Legislature  a 
studied  effort  was  made  in  certain  quarters  to  prejudice  the  small 
town   citizens   against   the   movement.      The   intemperate   and 
extravagant  language  of  some  of  the  agitators  for    "constitu- 
tional reform"    offered  an  excuse  for  this,  and  the  scare  was 
worked  for  all  it  was  worth. 
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On  the  first  Monday  in  October  the  people  by  A7^Zl7  to  2^*745 
voted  to  have  the  convention.  The  town  of  Wolcott  did  not 
vote,  but.  of  the  167  others  only  40  were  carried  for  the  conven- 

ri,  while  127  voted  against.  The  majority  in  its  favor  in  the 
entire  vote  of  the  State  was  20,572,  while  the  majority  for  it 
in  the  largest  four  towns — New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport 
and  Waterbury — was  21,260,  or  more  than  the  total  majority. 
The  largest  town  to  vote  No  was  Manchester,  10,601  population, 

ueenth  in  size  by  the  last  census.  The  fifteen  larger  than  Man- 
chester, containing  more  than  half  the  State,  gave  an  aggregate 

ijority  of  31,298  for  the  convention,  Plainly  it  was  called  by 
the  cities,  and  this  fact  was  used  to  put  the  towns  on  the  defensive. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  convention,  made  up  of  one  from 
each  town,  consisted  of  40  members  whose  constituents  had  voted 

r  the  convention  and  128  whose  constituents  had  not.  Anony- 
mous circulars  were  floated  through  the  country  towns  calling  on 
the  people  to  defend  their  birthright  and  not  be  robbed  by  the 
cities.  It  was  asserted  that  the  1  n  probate  districts  were  to  be 
wiped  out  and  8  county  courts  substituted  for  them;  and  the 
number  of  probate  judges  who  were  delegates  was  considerable. 
It  was  proposed  at  first  that,  the  majority  of  the  convention  being 
opposed  to  its  meeting,  it  should  adjourn  sine  die  as  soon  as  it  was 
organized.  All  this  sort  of  agitation  tended  to  uneasiness  and 
suspicion  among  the  small  towns,  as  it  might  reasonably  do. 
The  delegates  assembled  with  earnest  purpose  befitting  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  and  the  occasion,  but  a  part  of  the  purpose  of 
a  large  majority  of  them  was  to  preserve  their  representation 
against  the  alleged  rapacity  of  the  cities  that  already  had  "secured 
every  other  advantage/' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  serious-minded,  honest  men  talked,  and 

they  meant  what  they  said.     It  was  natural  for  the  small  town 

delegates  to  "confer"  at  first,  but  the  surprising  thing  was  that 

conferences  continued  long  after  the  delegates  became  mutu- 

y  acquainted  and  when  it  came  to  be  generally  acknowledged 

•  t  the  city  members  didn't  have  cloven  feet  or  breathe  revolu- 

m.  And,  indeed,  a  gratifying  incident  of  the  convention  was 
the  agreeable  nature  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  delegates* 
11 
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There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  to  disturb  the  general  friendliness. 
Men  who  almost  never  voted  alike  would  associate  in  the  most 
amicable  way,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  as  if  the 
doors  closed  against  the  city  delegates  and  against  newspaper 
reporters  and  the  plans  arranged  in  secret  for  self-defense  might 
have  been  superseded  by  a  disposition  to  get  together  officially,  as 
was  so  evidently  done  in  a  social  and  personal  way.  Not  a  few 
individual  delegates  openly  admitted  that  "something  ought  to 
be  done,"  who  at  every  roll  call  would  persistently  vote  not  to 
doit. 

Between  the  election  of  delegates  in  November  and  the  assem- 
bling of  the  convention,  there  was,  of  course,  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  outcome.  The  prevailing  belief  was  that 
the  House  would  be  made  up  on  a  basis  of  town  equality,  either 
one  or  two  from  each  town,  and  that  the  Senate  would  be 
enlarged.  The  fact  that  a  Senate  of  24  members  had  refused 
to  authorize  the  Connecticut  Western  road  to  lay  rails  across 
313  feet  of  land  where  the  right  had  expired,  had  developed  a 
very  bitter  feeling  against  a  small  Senate,  especially  in  Litchfield 
county,  where  the  disappointment  had  been  keenly  felt  and  assidu- 
ously cultivated.  The  defeat  in  the  House  a  few  months  previ- 
ous of  the  Fyler  amendment,  designed  to  readjust  and  grade 
representation  there,  was  somehow  considered  to  presage  the 
defeat  in  the  convention  of  any  more  radical  change  than  what 
would  be  involved  in  putting  all  towns  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
sentiment  thus  developed  gradually  crystallized  into  the  scheme 
known  as  "One-and-Sixty,"  meaning  one  member  in  the  House 
for  each  town  and  a  Senate  of  sixty  members,  and  it  was  repre- 
sented that  the  large  centers,  which  would  lose  half  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  House,  would  far  more  than  make  this  up  by  their 
increased  membership  in  the  Senate.  Had  it  been  determined  to 
push  the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the  first  week  or  two,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  one-and-sixty  would  have  gone  through  by  a  large 
majority.  Many  of  the  strongest  men  on  the  floor  were  its  advo- 
cates when  they  assembled.  But,  as  their  acquaintance  widened 
and  they  found  what  a  popular  objection  developed  in  the  cities 
when  the  plan  was  publicly  discussed,  they  came  forward  man 
after  man  to  change  their  attitude,  recognizing  the  futility  of 
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submitting  to  the  people  what  it  was  evident  would  not  be 
accepted  at  the  polls.  The  large  centers  of  population  would 
•  iterate  any  reduction  of  their  representation  in  the  larger 
body,  where  all  localities  and  interests  meet. 

The  opposition  to  one-and-sixty  by  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
was  a  unique  incident  in  public  affairs.  There  was  only  one  daily 
paper  in  all  Connecticut,  and  that  a  little  one  of  the  plate-matter 
type,  which  did  not  protest  against  the  one-and-sixty  plan.  Not 
the  rivalries  of  business,  the  temptations  of  competition,  the 
jealousies  of  locality,  the  ambitions  of  individuals — nothing, 
indeed,  had  the  power  to  break  down  this  practically  universal 

position,     The  daily  press  was  solid,  and  under  those  conditions 

tefeat  of  the  plan  before  the  people  was  assured,  because 

such  newspaper  agreement  could  not  manifest  itself,  unless  a 

Kommon  and  very  powerful  sentiment  was  behind  it. 
At  the  outset  a  special  committee  reported  a  plan  for  the  con- 
uct  of  business,  which  the  convention  promptly  turned  down, 
'his  was  to  take  the  existing  constitution,  which  delegate  Sperry 
of  South  Windsor  had  re-written  so  as  to  embody  its  31  amend- 
ments and  bring  it  down  to  date,  and  to  allot  it  by  articles  to  sub- 
committees which  should  report  to  the  convention.  There  were 
be  nine  committees  ranging  from  9  to  35  members  each,  and 
providing  in  all  149  positions*  There  was  a  certain  precedent  in 
the  convention  of  18 18,  where  a  committee  of  24  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution,  but  the  cases  were  plainly  not  parallel, 
for  the  committee  of  1818,  appointed  August  27th,  began  report- 
ing a  constitution  August  28th,  and  evidently  its  work  had  been 
already  done  for  it  when  it  was  created. 

The  delegates  of  1902  decided  to  do  their  own  committee  work. 
ey  voted  that  a  majority  of  the  entire  convention,  85  votes, 
ould  be  required  to  adopt  any  part  or  all  of  the  constitution; 
t  they  would  consider  representation  before  anything  else; 
id  that  they  would  act  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  then  report 
thanselves.     The  calendar  shows  155  separate  matters,  though 
era!  of  them  were  petitions  and  reports.     Of  these  documents 
t  were  ordered  printed,  67  referred  to  the  subject  of  represen- 
tation.    Forty- four  delegates  presented  the  155  papers.     Dele 
gates  Davenport  of  Bridgeport  with  25,  Waller  of  New  London 
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with  15.  Gark  of  Haddam  with  11,  and  Osborn  of  New  Haven 
with  10  were  the  most  prolific.  There  is  not  space  to  describe 
nor  would  there  be  patience  to  read  all  the  different  and  sometimes 
fantastic  schemes  suggested  for  House  representation.  One  was 
that  each  town  should  send  one  member  to  be  paid  a  salary  by  the 
State,  and  tha:  other  members  might  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
towns  themselves.  Another  gave  two  representatives  to  each  of 
the  six  towns  above  25.000  people,  and  divided  the  164  remain- 
ing towns  into  two  classes  which  were  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
one  member  apiece  at  every  election  and  to  alternate  in  choosing 
two.  Delegate  Vance  of  Xew  Britain,  who  announced  his  inten- 
tion before  election  and  so  was  practically  chosen  on  that  issoe, 
introduced  a  resolution  that  provided  for  representative  districts 
of  5.000  people  each  and  did  away  with  town  representation. 
This  was  in  violation  of  the  act  that  authorized  the  convention, 
but  it  was  acknowledged  of  course  that  that  act  imposed  only 
a  mora!  obligation  on  the  delegates.  If  the  people  adopted  what 
the  convention  submitted  to  them,  that  would  be  the  constitutko 
whether  approved  or  prohibited  by  legislative  act.  The  Vance 
proposition  never  came  to  a  vote  and  never  had  a  show  of  adop- 
tion, but  it  served  as  a  ghost  to  stalk  through  the  hall  and  con- 
rirm  timid  advocates  of  town  representation  in  their  opposition 
to  any  change  at  all. 

Representation  was  under  daily  discussion  in  committee  of  the 
whole  until  February  12th.  when,  on  motion  of  Delegate  Warner 
of  Salisbury,  leader  of  the  town  equality  element,  the  following 
votes  were  passed : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  only  one  from  each  town. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  Senate  based  on  population  located  in  contigmw* 
territory,  elected  by  districts,  provided  that  no  town  shall  be  divided  except 
tor  the  purpose  of  forming  more  than  one  district  within  said  town. 

This  brought  on  an  explosion  and  probably  the  most  intense 
incident  of  the  convention.  On  the  following  morning  Delegate 
Davenport  of  Bridgeport,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  recognition 
of  population,  without  (so  far  as  known)  consulting  any  of  hi 
fellow  delegates,  dropped  the  following  bombshell  among  them 

Whtreas,  This  convention  is  composed  of  168  delegates  from  the  seven 
towns  in  the  State,  of  whom  112  constitute  a  two-thirds  majority;   and 
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Whereas,  112  of  the  members  of  this  body  are  delegates  from  the  towns 

1  population  is  only  118,000,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  population 

Late;   and 

WhiftOM,  a  large  majority  of  said  delegates  have  declared  their  unalterable 

etc miHi.it ion  to  resist  all  attempts  in  this  body  to  give  ihe  more  populous 

leased  representation  in  the  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly, 

!  have  already  voted  to  reduce  their  representation  therein  one-half,  said 

i  being  undertaken  under  the  able  and  accomplished  leadership  of  Hon- 

ild  T.  Warner,  the  delegate  from  Salisbury,  after  being  determined  upon 

£  of  caucuses  from  which  delegates  holding  different  views  were 

and 

Wkttt&M,  the  delegates  from  a  large  majority  of  said  towns  have  declared 
:  neither  in  this  convention  nor  in  the  General  Assembly  will  the  rcpre- 
ts  from  those  towns  ever  consent  to  vote  for  anything  which  will 
ai  of  equal  representation  in  the  lower  House   with  the  larger 
and 

Whetto*,  the  composition  of  this  body  and  of  the  Legislature  is  such  that 
l  ftlief  from  such  injustice  to  the  larger  towns  can  ever  be  expected  from 

IflCT, 

►'fore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  convention,  that  recognizing  the  undent- 

1  defeasible  right  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  alter  their  form  of 

a*  they  think  best,  we  recommend  to  His  Excellency,  George  P. 

the  Governor  of  tbid  State,  or  his  successor  in  office,  as  a  supreme 

re  *c  recommend  to  the  electors  of  this  State,  acting  through 

electoral  machinery  in  the  several  towns,  to  elect  delegates  to  a 

convention  to  be  composed  in  a  manner  to  be  designated  by 

that  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  shall  choose  the  majonty 

f  Uftd  delegates,  which  convention  shall  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 

i  by  htm,  and  shall  frame  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors 

State  after  approval  at  the  electors  meeting,  warned  and  conducted 

manner  to  which  by  law  all  electors  meetings  are  warned  and  con- 

1  and  that  this  convention  do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

As  the  nature  of  this  resolution  developed  with  the  reading  by 
dot  f  Justice  Andrews  of  Litchfield,  president  of  the 

began   pounding*  with   the  official   mallet  until   he 
I  the  clerk  and  forbade  him  continuing.     Then  Mr.  Daven- 
prod  duplicate  and  read  the  rest  himself,  shouting 

torian  voice  sm  as  to  overcome  the  racket  of  presi- 
ding desk.     Everything  was  chaotic  for 
it,  and,  looking  backward,  it  seems  that  the  convention 
*ery  near  final  adjournment  then  and  there.     But  the  excite- 
;  aooci  subsided,  and,  with  the  ostrich-like  fatuity  of  delibera- 
odies  generally,  die  convention  voted  to  omit  the  entire 
from  its  record,     In  its  own  little  way  this  was  some- 
•  people  of  Martinique  had  voted  that  the  explosions 
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of  Mt.  Pelee  should  not  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  island. 
But.  true  to  the  vote,  the  journal  of  the  convention  passes  it 
over,  and  so  it  seem?  worth  while  to  give  it  in  full  here.  The 
outbreak  occurred  at  the  close  of  a  week.  When  the  next  week 
came  around  a  conference  committee  of  24  was  created  to  see  if 
any  agreement  could  be  reached.  Appointed  February  19th,  it 
reported  February  25th  that  the  members  could  not  agree,  but 
ten  of  them  united  upon  a  scheme  of  graded  representation  which 
they  recommended.  In  the  conferences  20  out  of  the  24  voted 
for  one  or  another  plan  which  really  broke  down  "town  equality," 
but  at  the  word  "population"  those  who  were  ready  to  do  some- 
thing relapsed  at  once.  They  were  willing  to  vote  an  arbitrary 
allotment  to  certain  towns,  and  some  were  even  ready  to  recognize 
"material  interests."  but  population  was  reckoned  the  wicked 
prophet  and  pace-maker  of  the  district  system.  So  nothing  prac- 
tical came  of  this  conference,  although  as  time  went  on  seven 
of  the  committee  who  declined  to  sign  the  report  that  was  made 
became  open  advocates  of  the  recognition  of  population. 

It  was  the  12th  of  March  when  the  convention  formally  took 
up  Article  111.  referring  to  representation.  House  and  Senate 
were  dealt  with  separately  as  sections  before  voting  on  the  article 
as  a  whole.  A  proposal  to  make  representation  two  to  a  town 
was  defeated  40  to  120;  one  to  a  town  was  carried  84  to  43,  and 
a  Senate  of  60  by  101  to  56,  but  when  the  entire  article  was 
submitted  the  vote  was  79  yes  to  66  no.  It  needed  85  to  carry 
and  so  reconsideration  was  voted.  The  next  day  the  roll  call 
showed  84  yes  to  66  no,  and  President  Andrews,  directing  the 
clerk  to  read  his  name,  answered  "Yes/'  and  thus  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote  which  gave  to  one-and-sixty  its  requisite  majority. 

A  committee,  similar  to  that  called  in  1818  a  "Committee  on 
Style,"   was  appointed  April  2d  to  put  the  entire  constitution  in 
shape  for  submission  to  the  people.     Its  five  members,  all  of  them 
eminent  and  accomplished  lawyers,  were  (Chairman)  Vice  Presi- 
dent Perry  of  Fairfield,  Donald  T.  Warner  of  Salisbury,  Lewis 
Sperry  of  South  Windsor,  Frank  T.  Brown  of  Norwich,  and 
Asa  B.  Woodward  of  Xorwalk.     One-and-sixty  had  been  steadily 
losing  friends  since  its  adoption.     The  protest  of  the  State  was 
growing  in  emphatic  utterance,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  plan, 
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tn  any  event  before  the  people,  could  not  again  pass  the 
invention.     But  it  already  had  passed.     Its  85  affirmative  votes 
ere  on  record,  and  there  was  grave  question  whether  the  chair 
Id  permit  another  vote  on  it.     The  friends  of  the  measure 
held  that  the  Committee  on  Style  could  merely  correct  infelicities 
language.     So  there  was  opportunity  for  a  very  unpleasant 
The  last  article  of  the  constitution,  No.  XI,  was  passed  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  2 2d  of  April.     The 
ommittee  on  Style  reported  April  30th,  but  they  pointed  out 
ch  radical  defects  in  the  phraseology  of  Article  III  that  friends 
d  opponents  alike  conceded  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  recon- 
deration  and  so  the  possible  contest  did  not  occur.     This  neces- 
ry  reconsideration  forced  one-and-sixty  to  vote  again  and  that 
aa  the  end  of  it.     On  May  1st  it  got  81  to  70,  and  on  reconsid- 
i  the  same  day  81  to  73.     The  85  were  not  to  be  found 
Then  came  another  committee  of  conference,  adjournment  of  the 
CQtion  for  a  week,  and  another  disagreement.     On  reassem- 
ing,  plan  after  plan  that  had  been  proposed  was  taken  from 
<l>le  and  defeated.     On  the  14th,  the  last  day  but  one  of 
e  session,  one-and-sixty  was  given  another  chance,  and  the 
ji  i  to  o  1 ,     Then  one  more  effort  was  made  to  reach  some 
lent     The  clerk  was  instructed  to  urge  a  full  attendance 
the  next  day,  and  after  adjournment  an  open  meeting  was  held, 
which  all  were  invited  who  inclined  to  recognize  population 
the  House.     Afternoon  was  the  time  for  going  home  and  dele- 
all  had  free  transportation,  but  45  to  50  were  present, 
including  President  Andrews.     Tentative  votes  were  taken  to 
what  most  of  those  present  favored,  and  these  developed  the 
;iat  a  large  majority  favored  the  plan  introduced  by  Judge 
cub  of  Sottthington — one  for  each  town,  2  each  for  towns 
tween  5,000  and  25,000,  and  one  additional  member  for  each 
nher  50,000.  with  a  Senate  of  36  to  45.     With  this  made  very 
ear,  the  next  day  was  awaited  with  cheerful  confidence. 
But  when  the  day  came,  the  Holcomb  plan  was  lost  by  73 
no;  several  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  previous  day  voting  no  as  usual.     It  was  evident 
then  that  the  convention  must  either  adopt  nothing  and  pro- 
ce  itself  a  failure  or  else  take  what  it  could  get  and  let  the 
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State  pronounce  its  verdict.  At  this  critical  moment  Delegate 
Bissell  of  Suffield  offered  his  plan,  reducing  the  standard  for  2 
representatives  each  to  towns  of  2,000  population  and  adding 
another  member  for  each  50,000  above  50,000,  with  a  Senate  of 
45,  at  least  two  senators  to  each  county.  Practically  this  added 
25  per  cent,  to  the  Senate  as  prescribed  in  the  amendment  just 
adopted,  and  recast  the  existing  House.  It  gave  254  members 
instead  of  255,  added  two  for  New  Haven,  one  each  for  Hartford, 
Bridgeport  and  Waterbury,  and  then  ironed  out  the  wrinkles  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  by  taking  one  member  each  from  30 
small  towns  and  adding  one  each  to  24  larger.  At  first  it  did 
not  seem  that  the  Bissell  plan  would  pass,  but,  when  the  vote 
approached  85,  certain  members  who  had  left  the  room  to  avoid 
voting  were  persuaded  back,  others  changed  from  no  over  to 
yes,  and  at  the  end  there  were  88  votes  in  its  favor  to  66  against 
it,  divided  by  entirely  new  lines.  The  smallest  and  the  largest 
towns  voted  against  it.  Democrats  like  Sperry  and  Waller  voted 
for  it  and  republicans  like  Brown  of  Norwich  and  Lines  of  Meri- 
den  voted  against  it.  Practically  that  was  the  end  of  the  con- 
vention.    It  adjourned  sine  die  that  day. 

It  was  called  to  deal  with  representation,  and  so  in  this  hasty 
review  I  have  given  that  subject  the  first  and  chief  place.  A 
very  important  change,  indirectly  bearing  on  this,  was  made  when 
the  convention  so  broadened  the  method  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution as  to  allow  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  by  either 
branch  (now  the  House  alone  has  that  privilege)  and  to  require 
only  a  majority  of  each  branch  to  carry  an  amendment  to  the 
people.  This  liberal  measure  opened  the  way  to  further  changes 
and  made  some  hopeful  delegates  much  more  ready  to  begin  with 
the  Bissell  half-loaf.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  very  change 
which  liberalized  the  article  on  amendments  was  first  offered  by  a 
delegate  from  one  of  the  largest  towns  and  was  thereupon  sum- 
marily turned  down.  The  next  day  the  same  change  was  pro- 
posed by  a  delegate  from  a  small  town  and  went  through  swim- 
mingly. This  suggests  the  curious  and  unfounded  distrust  that 
pervaded  so  many  of  the  small  town  delegates,  and  that  was  a 
chief  obstacle  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     The    "population" 
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dement  rose  from  39  on  the  first  test  vote  to  y$  later.  But  it 
never  had  a  majority  of  the  convention,  never  gave  as  big  a  vote 
against  one-and-sixty  as  there  was  for  it  and  always  faced  an 
opposition  greater  than  itself,  though  it  always  represented  a 
ijority  of  the  people. 

Now  for  a  few  other  matters*     A  new  constitution  ^vas  not 

attempted.     The  old  one  was  taken  as  a  working  basis.     In  the 

Ubfl  almost  every  change  that  was  made  was  an  obvious 

improvement.     Even  the  Bissell  scheme  of  representation  must 

:ikly  be  recognized  as  such,  for  it  was  a  system. 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  word  "religious1'  was  substituted  for 

ristian,"  thus  satisfying  the  Jewish  citizens  and  others  who 

>d  that  the  present  language  implies  a  slight  to  them.     Curiously 

sgh,  the  convention  of  1818  had  done  exactly  the  opposite, 

taking  4,rehV  mt  of  the  committee's  draft  and  substitute 

%  "Christian"   for  it.     Here  was  progress. 

The  appointment  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  during  the 

for  which  they  were  elected,  to  any  other  public  office  was 

ihited — an  admirable  provision.     The  Governor  was  given 

eto  parts  of  appropriation  bills.     Now  it  is  all  or  none, 

It  was  made  possible  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  higher 

without  humiliating  them  into  resigning  for  the  purpose. 

Tie  term  of  probate  judges  was  made  four  years. 

Gtiicns  were  given  the  power  by  popular  vote  to  pass  on  issues 

f  municipal  bonds. 

The  remarkable  advance  made  in  the  matter  of  amendments 
is  been  fully  described. 

The  two  changes  of  doubtful  value  were,  first,  authorizing 
*w  court  to  review  what  lawyers  call  by  the  impossible  term 
tnvrs  of  law  and  <  if  fact/'  and  the  provision  about  calling  future 
otial  conventions. 
trouble  wiih  the  proposed  court  was  that  its  judges  would 
see  the  witnesses,  and  often  the  manner  of  the  witness  is 
important  as  his  verbal  testimony.     The  stenographic  report 
perjurer  may  read  better  than  that  of  truth  itself. 

convention  clause  stipulated  that  no  future  convention 

Id  be  held  except  on  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 

registered  voters  of  the  State.     This  was  made  much  of  by 
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tht  "CO-*::::*--  t™  resJy  :t  -h-=s  theoretically  rather  than  pracd- 
zL\y  •>t;*c::t«:Ie.  Arr.eriir.?  had  been  made  so  easy  that  the 
pr-o*,V-"~  V.2.?  thit  r_::h:r_£  "t*r:  a  vital  and  State-stirring  crisis 
•*  rir.  rr*£.te  &  ierr-ar.::  ::r  another  convention:  and,  if  evoy- 
"»v.-  war.tei  ::  ani  ^3.?  excite!  over  it,  the  needed  majority 
-* ■;  u*  i  sorely  -*  there.  Between  1639  and  1902  only  one  conven- 
tion hai  been  he.i  There  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution 
of  i*:8  £:r  hV.iir.g  one,  and  the  precedent  set  in  1901  is  the 
OTily  thir^r  to  go  by  r.jw.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  provision  would 
ever  have  rr.a-ie  ar.y  serious  trouble.  The  same  ease  of  amend- 
ment provided  for  other  matters  ottered  a  way  to  correct  this 
out  of  existence  if  that  was  found  desirable.  But,  standing  there, 
unprogressive.  without  precedent  in  any  other  State,  prohibitive 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  public  indifference,  it  was  used  to 
create  great  prejudice  against  the  whole  document. 

A  deal  did  not  go  into  the  constitution  that  was  proposed  for 
it.  Much  of  the  best  work  of  the  convention  was  when  it  said 
no.  which  it  did  on  many  occasions.  There  were  innumerable 
attempts  to  put  into  the  organic  law  matters  of  a  purely  statutory 
nature — a  failing  that  so  many  constitutions  and  States  have 
yielded  to,  and  a  form  of  blundering  that  necessitates  further 
conventions  as  soon  as  temporary  conditions  pass.  These 
attempts  all  failed. 

Our  peculiar  custom  of  defaulting  personal  damage  suits  before 
a  jury  and  then  fighting  out  before  the  judge  the  whole  question 
of  negligence  and  compensation  can  be  stopped,  when  that  is 
desired,  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature;  limiting  to  $5,000  the 
amount  recoverable  for  a  death  is  a  statutory  enactment  and  can 
be  changed  when  the  Legislature  wishes. 

The  election  and  duties  of  county  commissioners  are  all  deter- 
mined by  the  Legislature;  the  constitution  does  not  know  the 
office.  Neither  does  it  know  the  state  attorneys,  whom  it  was 
proposed  the  people  should  elect,  nor  the  board  of  pardons,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  political  and  to  have  controlled  by  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members,  instead  of  being  held  as  now  to 
unanimity. 

There  was  long  agitation  over  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 

xial  legislation,  which  was  recognized  on  all  sides  as  a  pernici- 
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cms  factor  in  affairs,  but  no  remedy  appeared  which  seemed  to 
convention  both  safe  and  feasible, 

Woman  suffrage,  of  course,  knocked  at  the  door.     There  is 

nothing  coy  about  its  methods.      But,   while  it  got  abundant 

smooth  words,  it  got  very  few  votes.     The  proposal  that  out  of 

all  propositions  this  one  alone  should,  through  motives  of  chivalry, 

be  given  a  formal  hearing  by  the  convention,  was  voted  down 

n  the  very  sensible  statement  of  a  delegate  that  there  was  no 

ivalry  in  appearing  to  give  serious  consideration  to  what  it 

ras  known  would  not  be  seriously  considered, 

Tlie  convention  sat  for  parts  of  55  days,  and,  according  to 

the  Journal,  put  about  115  hours  into  convention  work  and  66 

into  committee  of  the  whole,  making,  say,  180  hours  altogether. 

The  State  furnished  free  transportation,  which  naturally  led  to 

the  afternoon  exodus  that  marks  and  prolongs  legislative  sessions, 

Sand  there  was  not  one  evening  session.  The  legislative  habit 
of  distributing  the  State's  gold  in  a  kindly  spirit  to  whoever  has 
the  brass  to  draw  up  a  resolution  in  his  own  behalf  made  little 
headway,  though  a  few  small  grants  were  made,  and  others 
attempted,  that  were  altogether  indefensible* 
When  the  proposed  constitution  was  set  before  the  people  it 
und  few  friends  who  were  not  forced  also  to  be  its  apologists; 
and  the  apologetic  friend  is  a  doubtful  ally.  It  was  shown  that 
the  new  constitution  was  letter  than  the  old,  that  it  could  easily 
be  made  better  still  by  the  method  of  amendment  that  went  with 
nat  it  was  a  system,  however  awkward,  and  that  it  made 
start  toward  reform  by  the  distinct  recognition  of  population 
a>  an  element  in  the  make-up  of  the  House. 

But  the  large  towns  regarded  their  one  and  two  increase  as 

significant,  the  small  towns  that  lost  a  representative  apiece  were 

igered*  the  larger  towns  (between  2,000  and  5,000)  that  gained 

one  each  did  not  all  want  the  additional  member,  and  the  vigorous, 

progressive  communities  between  5*000  and  50,000,  which  were 

just  let  alone,  felt  the  slight  and  resented  it  at  the  polls,  and,  it 

as  well  be  admitted,  the  small  outcome  of  the  large  affair 

for  the  whole  incident  much  of  the  respect  of  the  State, 

already  weary  of  the  fruitless  debate.     Correcting  the  Barkham- 
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sted  error,  every  county  was  carried  against  the  constitution.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  result  of  the  voting: 

Ccusub:  Yea. 

Hirtfcrd    2/>3S 

Xcw  Haven  1,805 

New  Locdoa 959 

Fairfield    2,246 

Windham1    578 

Litchacld    1,199 

Middlesex    493 

Tolland  405 


No. 

Ye* 

Ik 

6*97 

7 

22 

&7« 

9 

17 

i^ia 

7 

14 

2341 

13 

10 

840 

4 

10 

i&S 

IS 

II 

1.096 

5 

10 

854 

2 

II 

21,291 

62 

105 

se  majority 

10 

w 

KV320 

7o:a!  vote  31,611  A& 

With  the  State  offices  assured  hereafter,  by  the  amendment  of 
190 1.  to  those  candidates  who  get  the  most  votes,  and  with  no   jj 
more  electing  by  the  General  Assembly,  one  grave  element  of  dis-   j 
cord  has  been  removed.     The  reconstruction  of  the  Senate  into   ] 
36  districts  of  equal  population  will  set  that  branch  of  the  Leg-   ) 
islature  in  order.     It  remains  now  to  see  what  will  be  done  with    \ 
the  House.     It  is  worth  careful  attention  that,  of  all  the  60  or 
more  plans  proposed  in  the  convention.  Vance's  district  scheme, 
which  had  no  serious  backing,  was  the  only  one  that  did  not 
leave  full  control  of  the  House  in  the  towns  of  less  than  5,000 
people  each.     The  town  idea  retains,  as  it  should,  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  conservative  people  of  the  State.     The  disposi- 
tion was  practically  unanimous  to  preserve  the  historic  continuity 
of  our  Connecticut  system  despite  the  wide  variations  of  popula- 
tion and  make  the  town  the  unit,  and  to  give  such  increase  to 
the  larger  places  as  would  recognize  their  greater  importance 
and  satisfy  their  demands  without  putting  them  in  control  of 
the  House.     The  so-called  city  delegates  were  frequently  criti- 
cized for  failing  to  unite  upon  some  one  plan  of  representation 
as  their  ultimatum,  but  they  took  the  broader  position  of  being 
ready  to  accept  any  one  of  many.     They  were  bound  to  be  criti- 
cized, and  the  opposite  course  would  have  furnished  more  specific 
and  better  reasons  to  those  who  stood  ready  to  criticize.     Lik* 
the  famous  Essex  band,   "they  done  the  best  they  could." 

1  Plainfield  a  tie,  43-43. 
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It  is  generally  expected  that  the  Legislature  will  now  proceed 
by  amendment  to  make  some  reasonable  change  which  will  put 
the  agitation  to  rest.  The  opportunity  is  there;  the  longer  it  is 
neglected,  the  greater  the  danger  to  our  unique  Connecticut  sys- 
tem, under  which  we  have  enjoyed  peace,  prosperity  and  social 
progress,  and  to  which  we  are  attached  by  the  associations  of 
going  on  three  centuries. 

I  have  avoided  writing  of  the  personal  side  of  the  convention — 
its  most  agreeable  and  interesting  phase.  The  debates  were  val- 
uable and  full  of  information,  the  by-play  of  wit  and  repartee  was 
often  keenly  entertaining,  and  the  revelations  of  intellectual  force, 
of  the  power  of  clear,  quick  thought  and  of  the  gift  of  leader- 
ship brought  men  into  State  prominence  who  are  bound  now  to 
continue  prominent.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  run  over  the  roll 
of  delegates  and  describe  the  interesting  qualities  and  choice 
characteristics  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  leaders.  But,  that  is 
rather  delicate  business  to  entrust  to  cold  type,  and  it  is  not 
feasible  now,  as  the  space  allotted  for  this  article  is  already 
taken  up. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  PRACTICE:  I.  THE  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

IN  its  twentieth  section,  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  which 
was  approved  by  President  Cleveland  on  February  4,  1887, 
endows  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  created  to  enforce 
and  administer  the  statute,  with  very  broad  and  general  authority 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  internal  commerce.  The  sec- 
tion, in  full,  reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  require  annual  reports  from 
all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  fix  the  time  and 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  shall  be  made,  and  to  require 
from  such  carriers  specific  answers  to  all  questions  upon  which  the  Commit" 
sion  may  need  information.  Such  annual  reports  shall  show  in  detail  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  issued,  the  amounts  paid  therefor,  and  the  manner 
of  payment  for  the  same ;  the  dividends  paid,  the  surplus  fund,  if  any,  and 
the  number  of  stockholders;  the  funded  and  floating  debts  and  the  interot 
paid  thereon ;  the  cost  and  value  of  the  carrier's  property,  franchises  and 
equipment;  the  number  of  employees  and  the  salaries  paid  each  class;  the 
amounts  expended  for  improvements  each  year,  how  expended,  and  rot 
character  of  such  improvements ;  the  earnings  and  receipts  from  each  brand 
of  the  business  and  from  all  sources;  the  operating  and  other  expenses;  the 
balance  of  profit  and  loss;  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  financial  operation! 
of  the  carrier  each  year,  including  an  annual  balance  sheet.  Such  reports 
shall  also  contain  such  information  in  relation  to  rates  or  regulations  con- 
cerning fares  or  freights,  or  agreements,  arrangements,  or  contracts  with 
other  common  carriers,  as  the  Commission  may  require;  and  the  said  Com- 
mission may,  within  its  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  the  better 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  prescribe  (if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  it  is  practicable  to  prescribe  such  uniformity  and  methods  oi 
keeping  accounts)  a  period  of  time  within  which  all  common  carriers  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  accounts  shall  be  kept." 

Although  many  modifications  in  other  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal law  have  been  made  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  foregoing 
has  remained  unamended.  The  scope  of  the  statistical  activities 
which  it  authorizes  is  made  clearer  by  the  first  section  of  the 
law,  which  provides  that  the  statute 

"...  shall  apply  to  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad 
and  partly  by  water,  when  both  are  used,  under  a  common  control,  manage 
ment,  or  arrangement,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment  .  .  ." 
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when  such  "continuous  carriage  or  shipment*'  is  across  state 
or  territorial  boundaries.  The  first  section  has  been  held  to 
bring  the  charges  for  transportation  over  routes  formed  by 
arrangements  between  connecting  railway  and  boat  lines  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  the  Commission  at  first  declared 
in  unhesitating  terms  that  the  requirement  of  annual  reports 
from  those  carriers  by  water  which  participate  in  such  arrange- 
ments is  clear  and  had  not  been  overlooked  although ,  on  account 
of  lack  of  sufficient  time  for  adequate  consideration  of  the  novel 
questions  involved  and  for  the  preparation  of  suitable  blanks,  its 
enforcement  had  been  deferred.1  Evidently  the  matter  was  sub- 
sequently reconsidered,  for,  in  his  report  for  the  year  which 
ended  with  June  30,  1890,  submitted  under  date  of  April  1, 
1 89 1,  the  Statistician  to  the  Commission  asserted  that  it 

"has  no  right  to  call  for  reports  respecting  the  transportation  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  on  the  rivers,  or  011  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  9  ,  !* 

Had  the  earlier  view  prevailed,  it  is  clear  that  reports  would  have 
been  obtained  concerning  a  part  of  the  transportation  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  extract,  but  that  the  statistics  of  transportation 
by  water  would  have  been  but  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  The 
obviously  slight  value  which  could  have  attached  to  such  data 
wholly  justifies  the  failure  to  press  the  original  interpretation  of 
the  law.  Reports  have  generally  been  secured  from  those  rail- 
ways which,  although  not  crossing  state  lines,  commonly  partici- 
pate in  joint  arrangements  for  interstate  transportation,  and  as 
even  the  least  extensive  railways,  when  not  merely  private  lines 
lor  logging  or  similar  purposes,  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
parties  to  such  arrangements,  nearly  all  steam2  railways  are  repre- 
sented in  the  statistics.  Consequently,  while  water  transporta- 
tion is  not  in  any  way  covered  by  the  reports,  internal  commerce 
by  rail  is  pretty  completely  portrayed.  Data  concerning  the 
ness  of  express  companies,  independent  fast  freight  lines, 
parlor  and  sleeping  car  corporations  and  private  freight  car  lines 

*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  p,  68* 
*The  Commission  held  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rock  Creek  Railway,  7 

L  C  C  Rep,,  8j,  that  interstate  electric  railways  arc  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 

lion,  but  no  reports  have  been  secured  from  such  carriers. 
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are  un:c-r:ur.a:ely  lacking.  One  of  the  earliest  decisions1  of 
the  C::r.n::ss::r_  interprets  the  law  so  as  to  exclude  express  com- 
plies :r:~  its  revisions  and  the  terms  of  the  statute  arc 
clearly  ir.2  ie:ui:e  :  :■  secure  reports  from  the  others.  The  desira- 
bility ::"  rerr.edyirtg  this  defect  in  the  law  was  at  once  appreciated1 
3r.i  C:r.cres*  has  repeated'}-  been  urged*  to  do  so,  but  the  neces- 
sary ".eg-.slit::-r.  has  r.ever  beer,  adopted. 

The  :;rr.:u!i:::r.  ::  a  schedule  for  the  annual  reports  to  be 

cbt-iined   :r;:tt  :he  raih.vays  was  undertaken  at  an  early  date 

":y  the  C:r.:n::s>::r.  ir.i  or.  ir.vitarion  was  issued  to  all  carriers 

^nected.  ::  the  varir-tts  state  railroad  commissioners,  and  toother 

terser. 5  sttprvsed  -.:•  ^-e  interested,  to  meet  with  the  Commission 

or.  Oct;>?T  _:.  :SS."\  ::t  conference  concerning  the  general  sub- 

ject  ;r  :/  st: rrr.it  such  suggestions  as  might  occur  to  them.    This 

circuhir  ehctted  a  tree  interchange  of  views,  both  in  the  con-. 

ferer.ee.   -.\h:jh  was  '.argely  attended,  and  by  correspondence. 

A  ter.t-tr.e  schedule,  "rasevi  largely  upon  the  forms  used  for 

sutv.'.ar  :  ttrtvses  by  the  various  state  railroad  commissions,  was 

rrtnted  :::  ;ar.uary.  :$cn$.  ar.i  distributed  among  the  state  com- 

:tr.s>:.*"trs.   r.-:"r:.-..:.   acc;u:ttar.ts  ar.i  other  interested  persons. 

further  c:rresy-;:t der.ee  a:td  a  meeting  of  railway  accounting 

err.cers  he'.d  :r.  Washtr.^::::  or.  March  jS.  1888/  for  the  express 

vttr.vse  e:  cer.sidertr.g  the  rr;:  osed  form,  resulted  in  the  adoption 

of  a  schedule  :h  r  the  retvrts  of  the  first  year  which  incorporated 

uv.r.v  of  the  sucirestter.s  that  had  been  received.     This  schedule 

recu-.red  the  r.::".\vays  to  answer  inquiries  concerning  the  follow- 


:.     r--.s:ery. 

,i     Nir*.i<  s'f  Orr.cr:r> 

4.     iV.-per-.y  .\\r.c\i  ir.d  c periled. 

\V  V\p:css  O ::•.:«:*.:;:>.  IVc.ie-i  IVceir.ber  2$.  1SS7.  I  Interstate  Com- 
v.'.c:oc  Rep.*::*.  :>--. 

:  Seoo  :•.  vl  . \ *.: : -.  v.  .i :  X c  r-o  rt  0 :  :  he  I  r.: e  r<: i:  e  Cornrne rce  Commiss ion.  Appen- 
,Ux  H.  p.  --45- 

'Its  ;he  success:  \  e  ar.::'.:*!  revvrt<  j:  :he  Ccrr.rr.:ss:on  as  well  as  those  oi 
its  S:aii«ic:av.  <ee  particularly  Th-.rd  Ar.r.ual  Report  on  the  Statistics  ol 
Railways  ir.  :>.c  l>::ec  S:.;:es.  pp.  05  c:  Si'~. 

•  Pr\Ki?edir^5  of  a  Mee:::;g  of  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  Held  at  thi 
Arlington  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C  March  28.  iSSS. 
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Capita]  stock. 

Funded  debt* 

Float  mg  debt  and  current  liabilities. 

&  Permanent  improvements  during  the  year* 

9.  Cost  of  road  and  equipment, 

10.  Income  account. 

11.  Earnings  from  operations, 

12.  Bonds  owned. 
i.V  Stock  owned, 

14.  Miscellaneous  income. 

15,  Operating  expenses, 

16.  Taxes, 

17,  Rentals  paid, 

18.  General  balance  sheet, 

19,  Financial  operations  during  the  year, 
20*  Important  changes  during  the  year, 

21.  Contracts,  agreements,  etc. 

22.  Security  for  funded  debt, 

23.  Employees,  salaries  and  wages. 

24.  Passenger,  freight  and  train  mileage, 

25.  Freight  traffic  movement. 
36,  Equipment, 

27.  Mileage  of  operated  road, 

28.  Renewals  of  rails  and  ties. 
2Q.  Consumption  of  fuel. 

30,  Physical  characteristics  of  road, 

3?,  Accidents. 

No  subjects  have  been  added  to  or  taken  from  the  schedule  in 
the  years  since  1888,  although  some  of  those  enumerated,  notably 
accidents  and  taxes,  are  now  investigated  in  much  greater  detail 
than  was  provided  for  in  the  first  schedule.1  The  schedules  are 
filled  by  the  railways  and  their  contents  verified  under  oath, 

■<  schedule  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  C  McCain,  who  organised  and  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  in  the  office  of  the  Commission 
and  whose  familiarity  with  railway  statistics  and  accounting  methods,  acquired 
during  an  extended  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association, 

«ied  an  admirable  equipment  for  the  difficult  task.  Mr.  McCain  had 
charge  of  all  of  the  statistical  work  until  October  12,  1888,  when  the  position 
of  "Statistician  to  the  Commission'1  was  created  and  Professor  Henry  C 
Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  it ,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  which  was  transferred  all  work 

•  tnetfion  with  the  reports  required  under  section  twenty  of  the  law, 
the  name  of  the  department  in  charge  of  Mr.  McCain  being  changed  to 
if Bureau  of  Rates  and  Transportation/'  Professor  Adams  had  charge  of  the 
tabulation  and  presentation  of  the  data  in  the  first  annua!  report  on  railway 
atati*'  !as  had  entire  charge  of  all  work  connected  with  each  subse- 

quent re]  I  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  354  and  II  Inters,  Corn.  Rep,  232. 

18 
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The  publications  of  the  present  Division  of  Statistics  consist 
of  thirteen  annual  reports  on  the  "Statistics  of  Railways  in  the 
United  States,"  having  a  total  of  8,698  pages,  and  ten1  annual 
Preliminary  Reports  on  the  Income  Accounts  of  Railways  in 
the  United  States,. in  pamphlet  form,  containing  in  all  669  pages. 
The  Statistician  also  contributed  to  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commission  a  preliminary  report  of  seventy-four  pages 
on  the  railway  statistics  of  the  year  which  ended  with  June  30, 
1888,  and  several  of  the  reports  of  the  annual  conventions  of 
National  and  State  railway  commissioners  contain  important 
discussions  of  the  methods  followed  in  his  office  and  other  statis- 
tical topics. 

The  reports  enumerated  appeal  to  those  professional  statis- 
ticians who  follow  their  calling  with  enthusiasm  much  as  notable 
achievements  in  printing  and  binding  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  bibliophile.     Nowhere  are  the  highest  possibilities  of   j 
the  art  of  presenting  statistical  results  more  closely  approxi-  j 
mated;     nowhere    are    textual    summaries    more    illuminating,   1 
tabulated  data  more  satisfactorily  arranged,  or  table  headings  I 
more  clearly  and  concisely  phrased.     The  textual   analysis  is   I 
usually  simple  and  direct  and,  with  possibly  one  or  two  excep-    , 
tions,  furnishes  neither  more  nor  less  in  the  way  of  explanation  A 
than  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  meaning  and  limitations  of  j 
the  figures  which  follow.     They  are  unusually  free  from  those 
doubtful   inductions  and  unjustifiable  expressions  of  personal 
opinion  which  mar  too  many  of  the  reports  that  emanate  from  : 
the  numerous  statistical  bureaus  maintained  by  Federal  and  State  ■■; 
governments. 

The  latest  "Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways,"  that  for 
the  year  which  ended  with  June  30,  1900,  contains  690  pages, 
of  which  113  are  devoted  to  textual  analysis,  and  538  to  the 
six  principal  tables.  The  text  includes  many  summaries  in 
tabular  form,  several  of  which  contain  data  not  elsewhere  reported 
and  the  principal  tables  present  detailed  figures  for  each  railway. 
The  six  more  formal  tables  show  for  June  30,  1900,  or  the  period 
of  twelve  months  which  ended  with  that  date,  the  following: 

*One  of  these,  that  for  the  year  which  ended  with  June  30,  1893,  i*  Mt 
<Uted  from  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  was  not  signed  by  Professor  AdamL 
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Table      I. 

Gassification  of  railways  and  mileage. 

Table    II. 

Railway  capitalization. 

Table  III. 

Earnings  and  income: 

A.  Earnings  from  operation. 

B.  Earnings  from  property  owned  but  not  operated. 

Table  IV. 

General  Expenditures : 

A.  Operating  expenses. 

B.  Fixed  charges. 

Table    V, 

Charges  against  income  on  account  of  railway  capital. 

Table  VI. 

General  balance  sheet 

Tables  I  to  V  were  shown  in  the  first  annual  report  and  Table 
VI  was  introduced  in  the  report  for  1890,  in  place  of  a  "Summary 
of  Financial  Operations  of  Operating  Roads'*  which  was  added 
in  1889  and  appeared  in  the  report  for  that  year  only.  The  data 
in  each  of  these  tables  have  been  shown  for  each  road  in  every 
report,  and  beginning  with  that  for  1890,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  Table  VI,  have  been  classified  according  to  ten  territorial 
groups.  Since  this  territorial  distribution  was  adopted  each  table 
has  had  a  supplement  showing  the  totals  for  the  railways  which 
traverse  more  than  one  group.  The  proportions  of  these  totals 
pned  to  the  several  groups  are  found  in  the  proper  places, 
the  distribution  generally  being  made  by  the  railways,  but  in  a 
few  cases  by  the  Statistician,  Table  I,  in  every  report  except  the 
first,  has  been  supplemented  by  a  statement  of  corporate  changes 
such  as  consolidations,  leases,  etc. ;  during  the  year  and  beginning 
with  1894  each  report  has  contained,  as  an  appendix,  a  list  of 
railways  in  the  control  of  receivers  with  their  mileage,  both 
owned  and  operated,  and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  each 
receivership,  The  substance  of  the  textual  summaries  has  varied 
much  more  than  that  of  the  general  tables.  In  the  first  report 
the  only  items  contained  in  the  summaries  which  were  not  shown 
in  the  general  tables,  related  to  railway  mileage  by  states  and 
territories;  amounts  of  common  and  preferred  stock,  respec- 
tively; total  of  car  trust  obligations  plus  receivers  certificates; 
the  total  of  current  liabilities  and  a  classification  of  stocks  and 
bonds  by  rates  of  dividend  or  interest.  Each  of  these  summaries 
was  included  in  1889  and  in  addition  others  showing  a  classi- 
fication of  railway  track  mileage  by  gauge  of  track,  the  various 
kinds  of  equipment  and  the  number  of  each  kind  fitted  with 
mplers  and  train  brakes,  the  styles  of  couplers  used 
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and  the  number  of  each,  relation  of  the  number  of  locomotives 
and  cars  in  the  passenger  and  freight  services  to  length  of  line 
and  volume  of  traffic,  number  of  employees  of  different  grades 
and  their  relation  to  mileage  and  volume  of  traffic,  relation  of 
revenue  and  volume  of  traffic  to  mileage  for  all  railways  having 
gross  earnings  during  the  year  of  $3,000,000  or  more,  classifica- 
tion of  bonds  according  to  the  years  in  which  they  would  mature, 
amounts  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  railway  corpora- 
tions other  than  those  which  issued  them,  public  services  of  rail- 
ways measured  by  passenger-miles,  ton-miles,  and  passenger  and 
freight  train  mileage,  and  accidents  and  injuries  to  passengers, 
employees,  and  others  with  the  nature  of  the  accidents  and  stat- 
ing whether  the  injuries  were  fatal  or  otherwise.  The  latest 
report  shows  additional  textual  summaries  as  follows:  roads 
taken  from  and  placed  in  charge  of  receivers  during  the  year, 
classification  of  track  mileage  as  first,  second,  third  or  fourth 
track  or  extra  track  in  yards  and  sidings,  distribution  of 
employees  according  to  the  character  of  the  services  which 
they  perform,  average  daily  compensation  of  different  classes 
of  employees,  aggregate  compensation  paid  to  employees  of  the 
different  classes,  tonnage  originating  on  the  lines  reporting  and 
also  that  received  from  connections  by  commodities  or  classes  of 
commodities,  classification  of  operating  expenses,  classification  of 
fixed  charges,  relation  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  income, 
and  taxes  paid  by  railways  in  each  state  and  territory  with  aver- 
ages per  mile  of  line.  Most  of  these  are  also  to  be  found  in  one 
or  more  of  the  previous  reports.  Nearly  all  of  the  data  in  the 
textual  summaries  are  now  shown  by  territorial  groups  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  shown  in  much  greater  detail  than  in  those 
which  related  to  the  same  subjects  in  the  earlier  reports. 

Comparison  of  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  facts  reported 
with  the  description  of  the  schedule  used,  shows  that  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  means  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  completely 
tabulated.  This  is  nearly  always  true  of  data  collected  by 
schedules,  and  even  when  every  fact  is  tabulated  there  are  usually 
many  ways  in  which  significant  relations  could  be  displayed 
which  are  not  attempted.  The  schedules  used  by  the  Division 
of  Statistics  call  for  facts  concerning  railways  which  may  be 
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sified  as  relating  to  their  legal  and  corporate  history,  their 
ate  organization  and  relations,  their  personnel,  their  physi- 
teristics,  their  operation,  and  their  financial  condition 
The  textual  summaries  present  facts  belonging 
I  each  of  these  classes,  but  five  of  the  general  tables  relate 
1  railway  finance  and  only  one,  the  first,  which  presents 
lihvay  mileage  and  corporate  organization  and  relations,  con- 
data  belonging  clearly  to  any  other  class.     This  fact  indi- 
ibiiities  of  future  development  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
ully  realized  when  the  conditions  are  favorable.      Up  to  the 
itcsent  time  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  has  been  con* 
ali  a  remarkably  small  number  of  employees  and  at 
tgly  small  expenditure.     It  would  probably  have 
jult  to  provide,  out  of  the  comparatively  small  appro- 
for  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Commission,  for  the 
liar  necessary  for  any  very  notable  extension  of  its  statistical 
me  idea  of  the  normal  growth  of  this  work  may  be 
rived  1  fact  that  the  earliest  and  latest  statistical  reports 

an  increase  in  railway  mileage,  between  1888  and  1900, 
78  miles,  or  28.98  per  cent. 
The  statement  has  already  been  made  that  the  Commis^on 
substantially  all  of  the  railways  of  the 
*tes.     The  length  of  the  entire  railway  system  of  the 
cm  June  30,  1900,  was  193,345.78  miles,  of  which  lines 
03  miles  in  length,  or  99,59  P^r  cent,  of  the 
were  represented  1a   complete  reports.     The  first  annual 
for  tSS8,  covered  but  91.32  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage 
l>  lav  S7  per  cent,  was  included.     This  very 

is,  in  part,  an  expression  of  the  cordial  rela- 
h  the  railway  accounting  officers  which  the  Statistician 
established  at  the  outset  and  has  successfuly  maintained, 
ation  between  the  Association  of    American  Railway 
ig  Officers  and   the  Statistician  has  been  continuous 
lubt  that  its  advantages  have  been 
Among  other  benefits  it  secured  for  the  Statistician 
I  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  in  the 

for  die  year  which  ended  with  June  30,  iqoo.  was 
;oo  was  for  j lie  salaries  of  the  five  commiisioracrs. 
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revision  of  the  classification  of  operating  expenditures,  which  was 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  and  took  effect  on  July  1, 1854. 
The  law  authorizes  the  Commission  to  inquire  in  detail  con- 
cerning the  cost  and  value  of  each  carrier's  property,  and  the 
schedules  for  each  year  have  contained  interrogatories  directed 
toward  that  end.  Yet  the  Statistician  has  always  recognized 
that,  if  the  word  "cost"  is  used  to  indicate  actual  outlay  for  con- 
struction, conclusive  results  are  impossible.  In  his  first  annual 
report  he  said: 

"The  papers  giving  evidence  respecting  these  facts  may  have  been  destroyed, 
or  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  rival  managements  for  control  of  territory  by 
means  of  the  absorption  of  lines  already  built,  the  records  of  the  original  con- 
pa  nies  may  have  been  lost,  the  consolidated  companies  caring  nothing  for 
records  except  such  as  prove  their  right  to  the  property  absorbed.  Bntrf 
greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  books  of  raihflQr 
corporations  do  not  go  beyond  settlements  with  construction  companies;  that 
is  to  say  the  investigation  demanded  by  Congress  is  pushed  back  into  the  rota 
of  vest-pocket  bookkeeping  and  a  conveniently  failing  memory." 

One  phase  of  the  difficulty  suggested  in  the  foregoing  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  its  first  report  to  the  Commission 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  placed  the  aggregate 
cost  of  its  road  and  equipment  on  June  30,  1887  at  $159,394*" 
272.34,  of  which  $72,795,181.99  or  45.67  per  cent,  represented 
''franchise,  railroad  property,  and  lands  acquired  under  decree  of 
court,  September  29,  1879/'  The  Statistician  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  had  not  intended  to  impose  a  task  impossi- 
ble of  performance  and  that  the  purpose,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
law,  would  be  satisfied  by  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  relation 
of  the  present  worth  of  railway  property  to  its  cost  to  its  present 
proprietors.  A  very  extensive  project  for  the  preparation  of 
such  an  estimate  was  sketched  and  the  necessity  of  the  coopera- 
tion in  its  excution  "of  all  who  have  to  do,  in  an  official  capacity, 
with  railway  affairs'*  was  urged.  No  such  investigation  has  evet 
been  conducted  either  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  or  else 
where,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  that  it  ever  will  b 
undertaken  on  an  adequate  scale  or  by  any  one  familiar  with  tto 
obstacles  certain  to  be  encountered.  The  reports  to  the  Com 
mission  provide  adequately  for  obtaining  the  cost  of  currei 
construction  and  improvements  so  far  as  they  are  in  charge  < 
corporations  which  are  actually  engaged  in  interstate  railw; 
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transportation.     The  law  is  not  broad  enough  to  require  reports 
companies  having  no  mileage  opened  for  operation  or  from 
construction  companies,  and  Congress  has  not  made  any  response 
10  the  recommendations  on  the  subject. 

Satisfactorily  to  ascertain  the  value  of  railway  property 
would  involve  a  task  even  more  difficult  than  to  discover  its 
original  cost,  unless  the  definition  of  value  should  he  modified 
a  to  refer  to  nothing  more  complicated  than  the  relation 
between  certain  arbitrarily  selected  rates  of  return  on  invest- 
ments and  the  amounts  currently  paid  to  investors.  Otherwise 
it  might  be  necessary  to  determine  what  would  amount  to  a 
reasonable  return  on  railway  investments,  which  would  probably 
e  the  discovery  of  the  average  return  in  other  industries 
and  the  determination  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  rates 
regarded  as  reasonable  in  them  and  that  in  the  railway  indus- 
try, and  an  estimate  of  the  future  productiveness  of  individual 
ifany  enterprises  as  well  as  some  definite  conclusions  con- 
thc  weight  to  be  attached  to  considerations  affecting  the 
In  obtaining  statistics  of  manufacturers  the  common 
id  these  difficulties  by  the  expedient  of  regarding 
ias  the  equivalent  of  present  cost  of  duplication  less  suitable 
ices  for  depreciation.  This  method  is  thoroughly  prae- 
l  and  might  be  applied,  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  satis- 
fy, to  the  railway  industry.  It  fails,  however,  to  take  cog- 
cc  of  the  value  pertaining  to  those  advantages  of  situation 
are  not  directly  ascertainable  from  land  values.  Obviously 
lvalue  of  property  and  capital  invested  in  the  railway  industry 
omymous  terms*  If  the  one  were  ascertained,  the  other 
be  revealed.  It  is  probably  a  coincidence,  rather  than  a 
of  a:  that  if  the  very  simple  conception  of  total  rail- 

uggested  should  be  adopted  and  the  reasonable 
return  should  be  placed  at  4  per  cent,  the  true  value  of 
ray  property  for  June  30,  1900  which  would  result  would  be 
50,  which  is  but  2.70  per  cent,  in  excess  of  $8,803,- 
he  aggregate  par  value  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  on 
ate,  exclusive  of  those  owned  by  railway  corporations.    This 
t  cured  by  adding  net  interest  on  funded  debt.  $242,998,- 
and  net  dividends,  $j  [8*624,409.     The  sum  of  these  items, 
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$361,622,694,  is  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  first  given 
No  allowance  is  made  in  the  calculation  for  the  surplus  accumu- 
lated during  the  year,  which  may  perhaps  more  accurately  be 
regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of 
payments  to  investors  at  the  current  rates,  thus  justifying  their 
capitalization  at  the  full  rate,  than  as  an  augmentation  of  present 
profits  or  an  indication  of  an  early  increase  in  the  returns  to  the 
owners  of  railway  shares. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  when  the  conditions  of  the  railway 
industry  are  more  adequately  comprehended  than  they  are  at 
present,  it  will  appear  that  popular  opinion  has  attached  far  too 
much  importance  to  the  capitalization  of  railway  property.  The 
term  "capitalization"  indicates  the  aggregate  of  the  par  values 
of  the  various  forms  of  securities,  including  all  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  forms  of  indebtedness  except  current  liabilities.  Cer- 
tainly the  prospect  of  satisfactorily  solving  a  grave  problem  by 
so  strange  a  method  as  one  involving  the  addition,  at  their  par 
values,  of  mortgage  bonds  paying  not  less  than  three  per  cent 
interest  per  annum,  as  did  all  but  15.83  per  cent,  of  American 
railway  bonds  in  1900,  and  stocks  on  which  no  dividends  were 
paid,  represented  in  the  same  year  by  54.34  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  would  be  slight  indeed.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
method  adopted  fails  to  serve  a  legitimate  purpose  in  a  suitable 
way,  but  that  the  end  to  which  such  a  method  is  adapted  can  be 
an  important  one  is  most  emphatically  denied.  The  incongruity 
of  the  items  which  make  up  the  total  that  is  properly  designated 
as  the  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  is  made 
evident  by  the  table  on  tlie  following  page. 

The  amount  reported  as  "total  railway  capital"  as  of  June  30 
1900,  is  $11,491,034,960,  being  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  oi 
the  second  and  fourth  columns  of  the  foregoing  table  plui 
$60,308,320,  the  par  value  of  the  equipment  trust  obligation 
outstanding  on  that  date.  The  Statistician  warns  those  who  us 
the  report  against  improper  use  of  the  capitalization  statistic 
in  the  following  terms : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  commercial  use  of  the  phrase  'railw: 
capital.'  It  is  not  what  the  economist  terms  capital  nor  should  the  figur 
....  be  accepted  as  measuring  the  value  of  the  property."1 

1  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  Unit 
States,  p.  52. 
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in  the  par  value  of  railway  securities  are  frequently 
lied  by  significant  decreases  tn  the  amounts  demanded 
unties,  popular  sentiment  does  attribute 
aggregate  capitalization  and  persists,  it  is 
rvtd  with  little  reason,  in  insisting  that  it  materially  influences 
i  charged  for  railway  services.     Consequently  the  general 
:ul  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  railway  prop- 
ire  infringed  when  statistical  methods  are  followed  which 
te  t  te     The  apparent  railway  capitalization 

rtcd  by  the  plan  of  presentation  adopted  by  the  Statts- 
plan  substantially  ignores  the   fact  that  a  large 
ticm  oi  the  t< «t.il  par  value  of  railway  securities  is  owned 
tlwa  rations  and  is  therefore  effectually  cancelled  by 

capital  issues.     It  is  True  that  every  report  excej.it  the  first 
I  a  statement  showing  separately  the  amounts  of 
owned  by  railway  corporations*  but  these 
which  should  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  formed 

til  Annual  Report  on  the  Railway  Statistics  of  the  United  States* 
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by  adding  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  several  corporations 
are  ignored  in  the  general  statements  of  capitalization  and  in  their 
textual  analyses.  The  extent  of  this  exaggeration  is  shown  bj 
the  following  table : 


Railway  Capitalization. 


Extent  of  tke 

On 
June 

The  correct  amounts. » 

Stocks  and  Bonds 
owned 

Total  reported  as 

railway 

capitalisation.* 

meanStyrisr 

30 

by  railways. 

reUtJOMWtt* 

Par  value. 

Par  value. 

Par  value. 

Pores*. 

I9OO. . 

$9,547,984,611 

$1,943,050,349 

$11,491,034,960 

30.35 

1899.. 

9,432,041,731 

1,601,913,167 

",033,954,898 

16.98 

1898.. 

9,297,167,776 

1,521,386,255 

10,818,554,031 

16.36 

1897.. 

9,168,071,898 

1,466,936,176 

10,635,008,074 

16.00 

1896. . 

9,065,518,857 

1,501,346,914 

10,566,865,771 

16.56 

1895.. 

8,899,572,695 

1.447,181,534 

10,346,754,229 

I6.l6 

1894.. 

8,646,600,008 

1,544,058,670 

10,190,658,678 

17.86 

1893.. 

8,33I,603,OO6 

1,563,022,233 

9,894,625,239 

18.76 

1892.. 

8,294,689,760 

I,39L457,053 

9,686,146,813 

16.78 

189I.. 

8,007,989,723 

1,282,925,716 

9,290,915,439 

l6.M 

189O.. 

7,577,327,615 

1,406,907,001 

8,984,234,616 

18.57 

When  public  opinion  regards  railway  capitalization  as  excessive, 
as  it  undoubtedly  does ;  when  a  widely  prevalent  prejudice  con- 
ceives that  this  over-capitalization  is  the  cause  of  high  rates, 
and  when  not  a  few  citizens  honestly  believe  that  the  total  paf 
value  of  railway  securities  has  been  increased  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  aw! 
deceiving  legislative  bodies,  the  adoption  by  a  Federal  statistica 
agency  of  a  method  which  exaggerated  the  total  capitalizatia 
existing  on  June  30,  1900,  by  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  actua 
amount  and  has  never  failed  to  overstate  it  by  at  least  sixteo 
per  cent.,  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  moment.  That  the  danger  lurk 
ing  in  the  method  adopted  is  not  less  than  has  been  suggested  i 

1  The  amounts  in  this  column  are  based  on  the  data  on  pages  53  and  55  < 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Railways  in  the  Unit* 
States  and  the  assumption  that  the  table  on  page  55  shows  all  of  the  raihn 
securities  owned  by  railway  corporations.  If  this  assumption  is  inaccaril 
slight  corrections  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  exact  facts,  but  the  modifie 
tions  required  could  not  be  very  significant 

*  For  the  years  1890  to  1895  inclusive,  the  sums  reported  were  greater  th 
those  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  current  liabilities  existing  on  the  respect 
dates. 
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demonstrated  by  the  fact*  that  although  he  had  used  substantially 
the  same  form  of  presentation  for  twelve  years,  so  accomplished 
a  statistician  as  Professor  Adams  was  so  far  misled  as  to  make 
the  fictitious  increase  in  capitalization  between  June  30,  1899,  and 
the  corresponding  date  in  1900  the  basis  of  an  unfavorable 
criticism  of  current  methods  of  railway  finance,1  although  a  closer 
examination  of  the  figures  presented  on  the  adjacent  pages  of 
his  report  would  have  shown  that  the  increase  in  actual  capitaliza- 
tion was  only  25.37  per  cent,  of  that  which  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  adverse  comment.  The  criticism  referred  to  was  expressed 
.is  follows: 


it  is  pertinent  to  notice  that  the  increase  of  $457,080,062  in  railway 
securities  is  synchronous  with  an  increase  in  mileage  of  4051.12  miles.  It  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  issue  of  securities  for  the  construction  of  this  new 
mileage  would  exceed  $120,000,000,  which  would  leave  an  increase  of  $337,- 
080,062  to  be  explained  tn  some  other  manner.  Whether  facts  of  this  sort  be 
regarded  in  their  bearing  upon  the  adjustment  of  rates  or  as  a  quest i 

.  in  the  conduct  of  a  quasi-public  business,  they  certainty  present  a  prob- 
lem in  which  the  public  has  a  legitimate  interest.  ,  .  .  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
and  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  previous  years,  that  the  increase 
in  stock  is  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  funded 
indebtedness.  Ordinarily  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  helpful  tendency,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  so  interpreted  in  the  present  instance,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  bonded  indebtedness  alone  is  in  excess  of  the  probable 
cost  of  railway  construction  during  the  year."1 

There  was  an  increase  of  $457,080,062  in  the  aggregate  obtained 
by  adding  the  outstanding  capitalization  of  all  railway  corpora- 
tions* but  $341*137,182,  or  74.63  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  was 
cancelled  by  the  increase  in  the  holdings  of  railway  securities  by 
railway  corporations.  The  actual  increase  in  capitalization 
amounted  to  $115,942,880,  or  less  than  the  amount  which  the 
Statistician  suggested  as  a  suitable  addition  on  account  of  the 
4,051.12  miles  of  new  construction.  If  the  tendencies  that  have 
recently  been  most  prominent  in  the  development  of  inter-cor- 

rteenth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Railways  in  the  United 

States,  p.  54. 

1  No  italics  were  used  in  the  original.    The  error  involved  in  this  criticism 

tdopttd  and  repeated  by  the  author  of  the  final  report  in  transportation  of 

the  United   States   Industrial  Commission.     See  volume   XIX  of  its  report, 

p.  40J, 
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porate  relations  in  the  railway  field  are  maintained,  the  present 
method  of  dealing  with  capitalization  in  the  annual  reports  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  until  a  better  method  is 
adopted  the  error  will  constantly  increase  in  proportion.  A 
single  example  will  illustrate  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  substantially  all  of  the 
stock  of  which  is  held  by  the  New  York  Central,  owns  $15,018,- 
000  in  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  On  the  assumption,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
justify  the  addition  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  their  par  values  for 
any  purpose,  viz.,  that  all  securities  are  equivalent  to  each  other 
at  their  face  values,  this  $15,018,000  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  capitalization  is  represented  by  $15,018,000  of  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  securities,  which,  in  turn,  is 
represented  by  $15,018,000  of  New  York  Central  issues.  Clearly, 
on  this  assumption,  there  is  only  $15,018,000  of  real  capitaliza- 
tion so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  as  all  of  the  securities, 
except  those  of  the  New  York  Central,  are  owned  by  the  rail- 
way corporations,  and  are  really  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  basis 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  latter  company.  Yet,  in  the  report 
these  items  are  represented  by  an  addition  to  the  aggregate  capi- 
talization represented  for  all  railways  of  $45,054,000,  or  three 
times  the  amount  on  which  a  return  would  have  to  be  obtained 
out  of  operating  earnings  if  the  theory  which  asserts  that  capitali- 
zation controls  rates  were  correct  and  three  times  the  amount 
which  could  in  any  material  way  affect  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  alone  owns  stocks 
and  bonds,  most  of  them  of  other  railroad  companies,  having  a 
total  par  value  of  $298,014,949.  Had  only  securities  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  exclusive  of  railway  corporations,  been  regarded 
in  the  reports,  the  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  line  on  June 
30,  1900,  would  have  appeared  as  $51,090  instead  of  $61,490, 
showing  a  decrease,  from  June  30,  1899,  °f  $674  instead  of 
an  increase  of  $934. 

The  public  services  of  railways  are  most  satisfactorily  meas- 
ured by  the  use  of  the  now  familiar  passenger-mile  and  ton- 
mile  units.  Passenger  movement  is  so  expressed  by  giving  its 
equivalent  as  a  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  and  the 
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equivalent  of  freight  movement  is  similarly  stated  as  a  number 
ns  carried  one  mile.  Except  in  England,  these  units  have 
been  almost  universally  adopted  by  railway  accountants  and  were 
thoroughly  established  as  the  standard  of  measurement  before 
public  statistical  agencies  began,  in  America,  to  study  trans- 
portation. The  Statistician  has  continously  made  use  of  these 
units  and  has  also  reported  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons 
of  freight  carried.  Since  1899  the  tonnage  of  freight,  exclu- 
sive of  that  received  from  "connecting  roads  and  other  carriers/* 
has  also  been  given.  The  following  table  shows  these  data  for 
the  years  from  1890  to  1900  respectively : 

Public  Services  <»f  Railways, 


Fassengesv 

KttMKP. 

V«r 

N  umber  carried 

Paiitnger  miles. 

Number  of  ton*  carried. 

coding 
Jttncjp. 

Total. 

Exclusive  of 
lormijjr    received 
from  connect  inf 

road*  and 
other  carriers. 

Ton   mile*. 

1*97 
S896 

1*95 

1893 
1692. . 
1891, . 
1890.. 

576,865,230 
523,176.508 
50i.066.6Sl 
4*9-445,1^ 

72,737 
507,4: 
540, 68  8, 199 
593.56o,6i3 
560,958,211 
531.1 83, 99S 
491,430,865 

16,039,007,21 7 

14*59*.327.6l3 
13*3791930.004 
12.256.939,647 
13,049,007,233 
12,188,446,271 
I4,289,445>S93 
14.229,101,084 
1 3, 362,898. 399 
12,844,343,881 
11,847*785*617 

1,101,680,238 
959,763,583 
879,006,307 
741,705,946 

7'.^,S9l.3a5 
696,761,171 
638,186,553 
745,lt9>482 
706,555,471 
675.608,323 
636,541*617 

593,97°-955 
510,079,300 

1 

I4I.599*I57.27» 

133,667,257*  >  53 
114,077,576,305 
95*  139,022, 235 
95,338,360,378 
85,227,515,891 
80,335,104,702 
93,588,111,833 
88,241*050,225 
81,073,784,13! 
76,207,047,298 

The  third  and  sixth  columns  of  the  foregoing  constitute  an 
impressive  exhibit  of  the  extent  in  which  American  life  and  indus- 
try is  influenced  by  railway  transportation.  For  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive oi  Alaska,  the  railways  within  their  borders  carried  21 1 
passengers  and  it86i  tons  of  freight  one  mile  in  the  year  1900. 
Ten  years  earlier  the  railway  transportation  per  capita  of  popu- 

Sperial  Agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  railway  industry 

in   the    Eleventh   Census,   Professor  Adams   reported   a   total   movement   of 

640452.548  tons,  of  which  274,112,866  tons  originated  on  the  lines  reporting  it, 

258,981,868  tons  were  received  from  connecting  roads  and  other  carriers,  and 

stance,  107,357^14  tons,  could  not  be  segregated. 
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lation  was  equal  to  moving   188  passengers  and   1,211  tons 
of  freight  one  mile.     In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  their 
island  possessions  and  Alaska,  increased  20.87  P**  cent-,  ^ 
their  annual  railway  passenger  mileage  increased  35.38  per  cart, 
and  freight  ton-mileage  85.81  per  cent.     During  the  same  decade 
the  passenger  mileage  per  mile  of  railway  increased  from  75,751 
to  83,295  or  9.96  per  cent,  and  the  freight  mileage  from  487,245 
to  735,366  or  50.92  per  cent.     The  relatively  slight  increase  in 
the  passenger  movement  as  compared  with  freight  is  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  rapid  development  of  suburban  and  interurban 
electric  lines  between  1890  and  1900  and  the  lower  degree  of 
elasticity  of  passenger  traffic.     The  columns  referred  to  also  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  studying  the  relation  between  industrial  con- 
ditions and  the  volume  of  railway  transportation  and  suggest  that 
the  latter  may  be,  in  a  general  sense,  a  measure  of  the  former. 
Similar  value  does  not  attach  to  the  figures  representing  the 
number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  carried.     These  are  the 
aggregates  of  the  figures  representing  the  same  facts  for  separate 
operating  railways,  and  as  the  same  passenger  or  freight  ship- 
ment often  traverses  lines  operated  by  several  different  corpora- 
tions there  is  a  great  deal  of  duplication.     Thus  a  passenger 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  making  the  journey  as  a  con- 
tinuous trip  in  a  through  car  would,  if  he  went  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  be  reported  by  that  railroad  and  also  by  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  which  it  con- 
trols, but  which  maintains  a  separate  operating  organization. 
If,  however,  the  alternative  route  between  those  points  was  taken 
the  passenger  would  be  reported  three  times,  once  each  by  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.     Thus  one  passen- 
ger making  a  continuous  journey  without  stopover  in  a  through 
car  between  points  but  229  miles  apart  would  appear  in  the 
aggregate  number  of  passengers  reported  as  two  passengers  if  he 
took  one  route  and  as  three  if  he  traversed  a  closely  parallel 
line.      This  is  but  a  typical  illustration,  and  exactly  the  same 
thing  would  result  in  the  case  of  a  shipment  of  freight.     Figures 
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purporting  to  show  the  average  distance 
senger  and  each  freight  shipment,  and  the  ar-erace  '^^i»*^  ztt 
each  passenger  and  each  ton  of  freight  based  rroni  zseat  aggre- 
gates, have  been  published  for  many  years.  Ir  s  tx-  noacaE: 
to  say  that  such  averages  are  worthless,  tbey  are  msJeamnc 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Stz^sddzz  sa§  -a 
called  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  agpregz^E*  ry  v: 


are  controlled,  for  no  amount  of  cautions  eokzDoi  ir  '•*** m" 
analysis  ever  has  obviated  or  ever  w53  tin  i«rr  *±e  ■arr-jLi'fc  raar- 
acter  of  statistics  which,  .as  their  face  val-Dt  strr-  x:  sbw  sane- 
thing  they  do  not  represent.     In  foi^i  "ir.:;,jg  *±e  s±gfnffr  ir 
annual  reports  from  railways  this  diScchy  wz§  z^r%\\\^i  nut 
from  the  first  they  were  directed  to  repon  sccry**?-  -fat  -nn> 
nage  of  freight  received  from  other  carriers,  ba:  x  wss  2a  ttttt" 
1899  that  this  classification  was  abashed.     Tse  acijuuiuf 
methods  of  the  railways  do  not  pea  mil  £  srznjsr  ss^rsgacnii  re 
passengers  and  no  attempt  to  measure  the  jacfira"  vjl  il  *5ns 
traffic  has  ever  been  made.     In  the  EJcreirz:  Oegsih  r  vs  >i«- 
ble  to  segregate  83.24  per  cent,  of  the  freer  rx5c  rwrjrsst  amt 
it  was  found  that  of  that  portion  51-42  z^r  rrrr    m  <gna«iyirf.  tit 
the  roads  which  reported  it.     The  gyrrtsxerrn^  ^e'rnr^g  ir 
1899  and  1900  were  53.15  and  53.92  res>K~riy      Tie  ijgii:*£ 
representing  the  sum  of  the  tonnage  rconef  *£  -rsgrrenrig  ul 
the  several  lines  are  the  true  measure  *x  zrxrs^  *zzrrierL  -&ui 
when  divided  into  ton-mileage  show  lie  aTcrir*  jmrfi:  *c  isml: 
In  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  average  digynry  tr*r*r»ri  v*  *s*5l 
shipment  was  242.45  miles  and  in  1500.  23*139  rcdjei     Tie*  see 
averages  of  some  utility  and  may  serve,  fr  sa=K  ot*u«  *k  nm?- 
pret  the  averages  which  represent  gro«  earriart  i*r  iw  i#er  mat 
For  two  years  the  reports  hare  cocCLr»C  R2Sct«3E$  ftor~*rzG£ 
a  classification  of  tonnage  by  conrsxwrse*.  ea*i  iiEfhr2xiaj  mr. 
eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  tola]  trafik  arrped.     A  Krmfcr  tiaw> 
fication  was  also  attempted  in  the  Te=s±  Csamt  a*c  agsot  n 
the  Eleventh.     So  far,  however,  nehher  tccHmf«*~:  *rr  *s~*~um 
from  freight  has  been  classified  by  crjaro&aei  ^r  inrt*  <,r 
traffic,  although  the  Statistician  and  staaeac*  <rf  -^zeoueyjr&M 


1  The  point  of  actual  origin  of  _ 
to  determine  and  it  is  probably  impcicliratfe  i&  ezsSsfe  a£ 
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generally  recognize  the  desirability  of  effort  in  that  direction.1 
The  need  of  an  elaboration  of  this  phase  of  the  statistics  was 
very  clearly  expressed,  as  well  as  the  conditions  which  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  further  action  at  that  time,  in  the  annual 
report  for  1894,  as  follows: 

".  .  .  the  unit  of  revenue  which  is  now  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  the  receipts 
per  ton  per  mile,  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  question  during  the  year,  and  a  number  of  consultations  have 
been  held  with  the  railway  accounting  officers  respecting  it.  So  great,  how- 
ever, is  the  expense  attending  such  a  classification,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  railways  are  at  present  suffering  from  serious  financial  depression, 
it  was  thought  wise  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners  having  this  matter  in  charge  to  delay  for  the  present 
their  decision  as  to  the  wisdom  of  calling  for  a  classified  statement  of  freight 
earnings.  It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  again  be  taken  up  when  the  country 
shall  have  recovered  from  its  present  business  depression.  The  necessity  of 
some  such  classification  is  great.  As  well  might  one  undertake  to  judge  of 
the  social  results  of  a  special  tax,  knowing  only  the  income  from  the  entire 
taxing  system,  as  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  charges  imposed  on  any 
specific  class  of  freight  when  the  aggregate  revenue  from  all  freight  is  the 
only  item  of  freight  revenue  known." 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Commission  has  taken  action  which 
indicates  its  intention  to  press  its  desire  for  classified  statistics 
of  both  freight  revenue  and  ton-mileage,  and  although  the 
cost  involved  is  considerable,  and  some  opposition  has  been 
encountered  from  the  accounting  officers,  it  is  likely  that  import- 
ant steps  in  advance  will  be  taken.  It  is  probable  that  all  that 
is  really  necessary  can  be  accomplished  by  the  segregation  of 
these  data  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  commodities  and 
without  regard  to  less  than  car  lot  shipments.  The  facts  to  be 
obtained  will  materially  aid  in  the  study  of  the  course  of  rates 
and  add  much  that  is  of  value  to  the  public  information  con- 
cerning railway  conditions. 

Statistics  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  railways  might  be 
based  upon  receipts  and  payments  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's 
accounts  or  upon  earnings  and  expenses  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  comptroller  or  auditor.  In  the  former  case  the  items 
of  receipts  and  outlay  would  be  separated  in  point  of  time  from 

1  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States, 
pp.  82,  et  seq. 
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the  operations  out  of  which  they  arise  and  the  statistics  would 
not  show  the  real  financial  condition,  as  expressed  in  assets  and 
liabilities,  for  any  particular  date.1  In  order  to  avoid  this  separa- 
tion and  particularly  to  make  sure  that  expenditures  are  properly 
charged  against  the  earnings  of  the  period  during  which  they 
were  incurred  and  not  against  those  of  some  subsequent  period, 
the  second  plan  of  accounting  was  made  the  basis  of  the  railway 
statistics  which,  therefore,  assign  each  item  of  earnings  or 
expenditures  to  the  date  on  which  it  accrued  and  became  an  actual 
asset  or  liability.  This  is  the  principle  generally  followed  by 
American  railway  accountants  and  the  only  method  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  accurately  to  present  the  results  of  the  business 
of  a  particular  period.  The  plan  of  stating  interest  accrued  on 
funded  debt  instead  of  interest  paid  must,  however,  in  a  series 
of  years,  especially  when  a  period  of  industrial  depression  is 
icluded,  exaggerate  the  apparent  return  to  investors.  Not  all 
>f  the  interest  which  accrues  is  paid,  for  in  cases  of  insolvency  it 
is  frequently  scaled  down  along  with  the  principal  that  is  also 
involved,  A  compilation  for  the  year  which  ended  with  June 
jo,  189s,2  shows  that  the  interest  paid  during  that  year  amounted 

$221,537,332,  while  $246,126,691  or  iuo  per  cent  more 
accrued  during  the  same  period.  These  amounts  are  not  strictly 
comparable  but  the  difference  is  at  least  suggestive.  Data  cover- 
ing any  period  of  industrial  depression  would  doubtless  show 
that  railway  investors  receive  during  such  times  even  less  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reports 
contained  no  statistics  which  show  or  purport  to  show  the 
amounts  actually  paid  to  investors  of  any  class. 

Since  1898  the  Statistician  has  published  annual  income 
iccounts  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  "considered  as  a 

tern,"  which  constitutes  a  distinct  and  important  advance  in 
he  methods  of  his  office,  The  following  comparative  statement 
has  been  compiled  from  these  accounts : 

r  a  very  clear  discussion  of  the  difference  between  these  systems  see 
Icmy  C  Adams*  The  Science  of  Finance t  pp.  202 ,  et  seq. 
x  These  data  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  E,  Burleigh, 
slant  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
IS 
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Annual  Income  Account. 

Item. 

Yeah  Ekdikg  ju*re  ^u 

1B98. 

«<H* 

]QD». 

Gross  earnings  from  operarion .  , 
Clear  income  from  investments.. 

Gross  earnings  and  income. . 

Operating  expenses  • .  • , , . , 

§1.247^25,621 
21,937,636 

$1,313,610,118 
36.044.996 

§I,4$7.®44.SU 

32,526,016 

§1,269,263,257 
§817,973.276 

443.3*5 
43,828,224 

§1*339.655.114 

$856,968,009 

595*  19* 
46,337,632 

$1,519,570,830 

S96t.428.5tt 

520. 102 
48,332.273 

Salaries     and      maintenance     of 
leased  lines. , , , , 

Taxes  _.*.,.....*..♦..,♦. 

Total, 

§362,244,825 

$903,901,823 

§I,OIO,2$0,8&$ 

Net  earnings  and  income.  , , 

Net  interest  on  funded  debt. 
Interest  on  current  liabilities, .. . 

Total 

§407,018,432 

§237.578,706 
7.o?3i953 

§435*753.2yi 

§241.657.535 
7,102,847 

$509,*89,<>44 

$243, 99  &, 
4,912,892 

$244,652,659 

§162,365,773 
83,995.384 

§348,760,382 

§186,992,909 
94,273*796 

$247*9"-  "77 

$261,378,767 
118,624,409 

Available   for  dividends,   adjust- 
ments and  improvements..... 
Net  dividends 

Available    for     adjustments 
and  improvements ........ 

$73,370,369 

§92,719113 

$142,754,351 

The  balance  indicated  as  available  for  adjustments  includes  sur- 
plus, which  was  $44,078,557,  $53,064,877  and  $87,657,933  for 
the  years  1898,  1899  and  1900  respectively;  permanent  improve- 

and  miscellaneous  deductions,  of  which  the  chief  item  is  sink- 
ing fund  payments;    all  payments  obviously  intended  at  least 
indirectly  to  maintain  or  to  enhance  the  value  of  investments.    In 
the  foregoing  table  the  item  '"taxes"  has  been  deducted  previous 
to  obtaining  the  balance  to  be  designated  as  "net  earnings  and 

named  item  according  to  the  practice  followed  by  the  Statistician. 
Taxes  must  be  provided  for  before  anything  is  available  for  pay- 
ments to  or  for  the  benefit  of  capital,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  better 
to  define  net  income  so  as  to  exclude  from  it  all  moneys  not 
belonging  in  some  way  to  investors.     Prior  to  the  insertion  of 
this  condensed  income  account  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the  reports  the  annual  financial  results  of  the  American  rail- 
way industry  considered  as  an  whole.     This  was  because  the 
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in  the  reports  then  consisted  of  aggregations  from 
separate  corporation  reports,  and  these,  representing  both 
ating  and  subsidiary  companies,  contained  numerous  inter- 
ate  payments,  which,  being  aggregated,  made  the  items  to 
hich  they  pertained  appear  much  larger  than  was  actually  the 
For  instance,  an  amount  paid  as  rent  by  an  operating  com- 
■  to  a  subsidiary  corporation  which  owns  a  part  of  the  system 
ated  by  the  former,  is  likely,  in  ttim,  to  be  distributed  by 
latter  as  taxes,  interest  and  dividends.     Thus  the  item  of 
ae  from  other  sources  than  operation,"  which  in   1900 
ited  to  $162,885,071,  is  nearly  all  a  mere  bookkeeping  item. 
1900,  for  example,  it  was  made  up  of  $99,429,619  received 
rentals  from  leased  property,  $20,978,105  received  as  divi- 
from  other  railway  corporations,  $9*951,331  of  interest 
ived  from  similar  sources  and  but  $32,526,016  which  could 
fly  be  regarded  as  clear  income  from  investments.     Prior 
1898  it  was  quite  impossible  to  trace  the  extent  of  this  dupli- 
1  and  although  a  careful  student  need  not  have  been  misled, 
\  superficial  were  pretty  certain  to  derive  an  exaggerated  idea 
railway  income  and  the  payments  to  railway  capital     The 
acnt  below  (p.  186)  shows  the  apparent  income,  interest,  and 
►  as  derived  from  the  summaries  which  are  still  published 
successive  report,  and  are  identical  in  form  with  those 
rior  to  1898  contained  all  the  data  which  were  available,  and 
ires  each  item  with  the  actual  payment  to  investors,  exclu- 
:  of  railway  corporations : 

differences  in  the  statement  consist  of  more  intercorporate 
its  which  could  have  no  effect  on  the  traveling  and  ship- 
public  The  practice  of  including  such  payments  in  the 
aggregate  as  those  containing  payments  to  the  general 
as  distinguished  from  railway  corporations,  considerably 
ates  the  apparent  totals.  While  the  Statistician  is  cor- 
,  declaring  that  it  is  necessary  that  subsidiary  as  well  as 
ig  corporations  should  report  to  the  Commission,  and  that 
hies  and  summaries  in  the  reports  must  continue  to  be 
is  of  these  corporate  accounts,1  it  is  not  necessary  that 

1  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States, 
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Apparent  and  Real  Income  and  Payments  to  Investors. 


Item. 

189a. 

1899. 

ItOOL 

Income — 
Apparent  : 

Earnings  from  operation .... 
Income  from  other  sources . . 

$1,247,325,621 
138,202,779 

$1,313,610,118 
148,713.983 

$1,487,044,814 
162,885,071 

Total 

$1,385,528,400 

$1,247,325,621 
21,937,636 

$1,462,324,101 

$1,313,610,118 
26,044,996 

$1,649,929,885 

$1,487,044,814 
32,526,0* 

Real: 

Earnings  from  operation 

Clear     income     from     other 
sources 

Total 

$1,269,263,257 

$116,265,143 
9.16 

$246,126,691 
237.578,706 

8,547,985 
3.60 

$96,152,889 
83.995.384 
12,157,505 
14.47 

$i,339.655,H4 

$122,668,987 
9.16 

$251,158,087 

241,657,535 

9,500,552 

393 

$111,009,822 
94,273,796 
16,736,026 

17.75 

$1,519,570,8* 
$130,350,055 

Difference  : 
Amount 

Per  cent,  of  real  income 

Interest  on  funded  debt : 
Apparent 

8.58 

$252,949,616 
242,998,185 

Real 

Difference 

9,951,331 
4.10 

$139,597,978 

Per  cent,  of  real  interest 

Dividends : 
Apparent 

Real  

118,624^09 

Difference 

20,973,563 

Per  cent,  of  real  dividends . . 

17.68 

the  work  of  compilation  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  result  in 
exaggerations  such  as  those  that  have  been  cited.     The  new  sum-  ; 
mary  is  itself  complete  evidence  that  it  is  not  impracticable  to  . 
avoid  the  mischievous  and  misleading  duplication  that  vitiates  \ 
the  form  of  summarized  income  account  that  has  been  used  frofl  jj 
the  outset.     The  data  for  the  separate  corporations  and  systems 
may  be  given  in  the  fullest  detail,  but  when  totals  are  takea 
all  intercorporate  payments  can  and  should  be  excluded. 

Railway  expenditures  include  operating  expenses,  taxes,  inter- 
est, and  dividends.  The  item  first  named  does  not  often  vary 
very  much  from  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  income  from  opetar 
tion,  and  therefore  absorbs  about  twice  as  much  as  is  available  faf 
other  purposes.  The  methods  of  reporting  statistics  of  operatinf 
expenses  have  long  been  studied  with  great  care,  and  as  long 
ago  as  June  10,  1879,  a  convention  of  state  railroad  commifr 
sioners  adopted  what  has  since  been  known  as  the   "Saratoga," 
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ation  of  these  expenses.     This  classification  was  followed 

1  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890  and  also  in  the  formulation  of 

schedules  for   reports  to  the   Commission.     It  divides  all 

among  four  principal  classes,  maintenance  of  way  and 

uctures,  maintenance  of  equipment,  conducting  transportation 

general  expenses.     These  are  in  turn  subdivided  and  in  all 

ating  expenses  are  distributed  among  forty-six  heads.     The 

noo  of  this  classification  became  desirable  and  it  was  under- 

by  the  Statistician  with  the  cooperation  of  the  executive 

rrittee  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting 

The  work  occupied  nearly  four  years,  during  which 

very  accounting  officer  of  an  operating  road  in  the  county  and 

state  railroad  commissioners  were  appealed  to  for  criticisms 

I  suggestions. 

The  revised  classification  was  promulgated  to  take  effect  on 
1894-  It  transferred  several  accounts  from  the  class 
'general  expenses  to  that  of  "conducting  transportation"  and 
tended  lo  augment  the  relative  importance  nf  this  account, 
following  table  shows  the  total  operating  expenditures  for 
1  year  from  1895  to  1900  and  the  amounts  assigned  to  each 
[the  four  principal  classes: 

Operating  Expenses. 


T&til 


Maintenance 


Conduct  ii\g; 
tranifM>rtai.k»n, 


i*  SiiM  j  73tSSo.$53ql  11 6,326 $39,328.7^5 
-06.   150.919,2491  486,159,607    38.076,881 
#5$    143*624, S6a'  464**>74,376    36,476,686 
2.358    433,525*862    36,481,269 
2,9&9,044  jSO    133,3^,998    442,217,582    36,083,285 

.T»OAl  ,344    111,788*709    431,148,963    35.9°7.0I7 


I    569,019 

803,454 
&S2,4<;4 
1,330,872 
961,229 
899,382 


foregoing  table  shows  that  in  six  years  operating  expenses 

32.48  per  cent,,  and  that  of  this  increase  57-12  per  cent 

the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment, 

however,  in  the  last  year  constituted  but  40.81  per  cent 

lI  operating  expense.     These  facts  indicate  the  effect 

acral  prosperity  upon  railway  methods  and  at  the  same  time 

that  it  is  practicable  to  withdraw  capital  from  the  rail- 

Teclining  to  appropriate  for  repairs  and  renewals. 
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Of  course  the  data  are  influenced  by  the  growing  practice  of 
charging  betterments  to  operation,  a  practice  which  tends  to 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of  any  corporation  which  follows 
it,  but  is  hardly  conducive  to  accurate  statistics.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relation  between  average  earnings  from  opera- 
tion per  mile  of  line  and  operating  expenses : 


Per  mile  op  line. 

Year 

ending 
June  30. 

Pkk  mile  op  line. 

Year 
ending 
June  30. 

Earnings 

from 
operation. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Per  cent,  of  oper- 
ating expenses 
to  operating 
income. 

Earnings 

from 
operation. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Per  cent,  of  ope> 
ating  expeassi 
to  opentiftj 

I9O0. .. 
I899... 
1898... 

$7,722 
7,005 

6,755 

$4,993 
4.570 
4,430 

64.65 
65.24 
65.58 

1897... 
1896. . . 
1895... 

$6,122 
6,320 
6,050 

$4. 106 
4,248 
4.083 

67.06 
67.20 
6748 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  operating  income  per  mile  of 
line  increased  27.64  per  cent,  from  1895  to  1900,  and  operating 
expenses  but  22.29  per  cent.,  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  operating  expense  to  income.  The  following  table  shows  to 
what  purposes  the  increased  expenditures  were  devoted: 

Average  Operating  Expenses  per  Mile  of  Line. 


1895. 

1900. 

Increase  of  classified 
expenditures  1805  to  1»» 

Assigned  to— 

Amount. 

Per  cent,  of 
classified 
expenses. 

Amount. 

Per  cent,  of 
classified 
expenses. 

Amount. 

Percent, 
of  i*o* 

Peres* 
of  totsL 

Maintenance   of    way  and 
structures 

$      8lO 

64O 

2,426 

202 

5 

I9.86 
15.70 

59-49 

4.95 

$I,097 

941 

2,748 
204 

3 

2I.98 

18.86 

55.07 

409 

$287 

30I 

322 

2 

35.43 

47.03 

13.27 

O.99 

31.47 
33-» 
35.31 
0.2S 

Maintenance  of  equipment 
Conducting   transportation 

General  expenses 

Unclassified 

_ 

Total 

$4,083 

100.00 

$4,993 

100.00 

$912 

22.36 

100.00 

The  reports  contain  material  for  very  fruitful  studies  of  rat 
way  expenditures.1  Railways,  for  example,  are  important  cus- 
tomers of  other  industries,  but  their  purchases  vary  with  their 

xThe  publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  for  June,  1908 
include  an  excellent  study  of  the  kind  suggested ;  an  article  entitled  "Elemen 
of  Labor  in  Railway  Expenditures,"  by  Andrew  L.  Horst. 
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own  financial  condition.     The  following  statement  shows  com- 
parisons between  the  expenditures  for  certain  purposes  in  1895 
and  1900: 

Specific  Operating  Expenses. 

lf*M. 

Yea*  ending  June  jo. 

Ijrciutst 
1895  to  1900. 

1805* 

190&. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 
of 

Amount* 

Percent. 

of 

local, 

Amou.uL 

Per  cent. 

of 

total. 

Raits.......... 

|  10,124,633 
19,900,837 

15*312,954 

38,218,439 

14,927,860 

40,561,700 
70,271,745 

1. 50 
2.95 

2.27 

5.66 

2.21 

6.OI 
IO.40 

$  10.517,310 
27*985,365 

24.963.74i 
62,1^6,551 

20,872,659 
70,989,353 

go.Sv 

K14 

3.03 

2.70 

6^73 
2.26 

7-69 
9.&I 

$       392,677 
8,085,028 

9.650.7S7 
23,938,112 

5,944.799 

30,427,653 
20,322,220 

3.88 

40.63 

63,02 

62.63 

39-S2 

75-02 
28.92 

Tie*. . . ....,..., 

Repairs  and  renewals 
of  bridges  and  cul- 
verts ,.,,.....,... 

Repairs  and  renewals 
of   locomotives 

Repairs  and  renewals 
of  passenger  cars ,  „ 

Repairs  and  renewals 
of  freight  cars 

Fuel  for  locomotives. 

Total 

209,313,168 
4G5.9I0.472 

3I.OO 
69.OO 

308,079,444 
6i5.353.ui 

33.36 
66.64 

98,761,276 
149,442,639 

47-I& 

32,08 

Oilier    operating    ex- 
penses.. .......... 

Toial ,.„... 

675,228.640' 

I  OO.OO 

923.432,555* 

IOO.OO 

2AB.  201.0  tt 

36.76 

The  items  of  rails  and  ties  in  the  foregoing  include  nothing  except 
the  cost  delivered  for  use,  and  in  the  case  of  rails  the  value  of 
those  taken  up  is  deducted.     The  items  beginning  with  the  words 
* 'repairs  and  renewals"  include  labor  as  well  as  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  in  the  case  of  cars  and  locomotives  the  purchase  price  of 
those  built  "to  make  good  the  original  number  of  cars"  charged 
to  construction.8     "Fuel  for  locomotives"  includes  the  wages 
of  employees  engaged  in  supplying  locomotives  with  fuel  as  well 
as  the  purchase  price.      No  one  can  examine  the   foregoing, 
recalling  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  year  1895  the  average 
movement  of  passengers  and  freight  per  mile  of  line  was  at 
almost  the  lowest  point  of  the  last  twelve  years  (passenger  move- 

1  Excludes  $50491, 775,  unclassified.       'Excludes  $37,995,956,  unclassified* 
■Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  as  Prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Washington  Government  Printing  Office,  1893* 

90*] 
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the  Statistician  admitted  the  difficulty  of  this  apportionment, 
but  said : 

"One  point  respecting  it  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  controicny, 
and  that  is  that  such  apportionment  must  in  some  manner  be  made.  Not 
only  is  this  demanded  in  the  interest  of  corporation  statistics,  bat  it  is  of 
great  importance  for  an  intelligent  judgment  on  relative  freight  and  ptt- 
senger  charges." 

At  the  time  when  it  was  written  the  foregoing  probably  expressed 
very  accurately  the  common  opinion  among  legislators  and  stu- 
dents of  transportation,  and  their  view  was  no  doubt  shared  by 
some  experienced  railway  men.  To  some  extent,  this  opinion 
lingers  among  laymen  and  lawmakers,  or  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  discuss  it  The  present  opinion  of  students  was  admirably 
summarized  by  Professor  Adams  in  his  report  to  the  recent 
Joint  Postal  Commission,1  and  he  added  a  direct  and  forcible 
argument  against  an  effort  to  make  such  an  apportionment  The 
following  results  of  the  effort  to  enforce  such  an  apportionment 
appeared  in  the  annual  report  for  1893,  the  last  which  contained 
figures  purporting  to  show  the  cost  of  passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vice separately. 

Average  Receipts  and  Expenditures  per  Passenger  per  Milk. 


Name  of  road. 

Re- 
ceipts. 

Ex. 
Dense*. 

Name  of  road. 

Re- 

Ei 
pan* 

Fall  Brook 

Cents. 
2.3II 
1. 89I 

1.599 
2.373 

2.619 

Cents. 
2.4IO 
2.456 

I.889 
2.680 

3.672 

Cleveland,     Lorain     and 
Wheeling 

cent  s. 
2. 1 12 
2.834 
2.878 

Cestt. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. . 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western   

2.42S 

Findlay,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Western 

4-7H 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan 

Cincinnati,    Jackson   and 

Mackinaw 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and 
Southern 

4-47* 

Of  course,  these  comparisons,  which  were  selected  at  random 
from  many  averages  that  made  it  appear  that  passenger  service 
did  not  pay  its  operating  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  bringing  in 
anything  toward  the  payment  of  taxes,  interest,  and  dividends, 
do  not  prove  that  the  method  of  apportionment  adopted  was 
erroneous  and  still  less  that  no  rule  of  apportionment  could  be 

1  Testimony  token  by  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  Postal  Service,  Put 
II,  Railway  Mail  Pay,  pp.  178-182. 
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satisfactory*  They  clearly  serve,  however,  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  method  by  which  they  were  secured  and  perhaps  such  results 
were  more  effective  in  inducing  its  abandonment  because  few 
railroad  commissioners  like  to  be  responsible  for  statistics  tend- 
ing to  show  that  any  part  of  the  railway  business  is  conducted 
at  a  loss.  The  more  careful  consideration  inspired  in  this  way 
led  to  the  discovery  that  fully  forty  per  cent  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  railways  cannot  be  assigned  to  passenger  or  freight 
service  except  by  wholly  arbitrary  methods.  When  this  arbi- 
trary assignment  led  to  the  publication  of  statistics  showing  that 
in  four  great  territorial  groups  railway  passenger  revenue  did 
not  meet  the  operating  expenses  assigned  to  that  service,  as  it 
did  in  1893,  it  seemed  tolerably  clear  that  something  was  wrong. 
Hence  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  railway  statistics  of 
the  annual  convention  of  railway  commissioners  held  in  1892 
was  able  to  say : 

"We  have  the  unanimous  opinion  of  accounting  officers  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  even  to  approximate,  the  cost  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic* 
respectively*  We  have  the  opinion,  if  I  may  state  it,  of  the  Statistician  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  same  effect.  We  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,1  and  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Commission,1 
positively  to  the  same  effect.  All  the  communications  which  came  to  us  were 
to  that  effect ;  that  instead  of  being  approximately  correct,  in  many  instances 
he  rule  working  on  certain  roads  would  show  that  a  certain  kind  of  traffic 
was  done  at  a  loss,  when  it  was  absolutely  known  that  it  was  done  at  a  profit. 
The  committee  could  not  possibly  see  how  such  a  rule  could  be  of  use  to  the 
nission,  and  thus  recommended  its  abandonment." 


Commi 

Thee 


he  condition  is  not  merely  that  there  is  no  practicable  method  of 
assigning  costs.  It  is  simply  that  the  unassignable  expenses  are 
incurred  in  behalf  of  traffic  as  an  whole  or  an  important  propor- 
tion of  all  traffic  and  not  separately  on  account  of  particular  traffic. 
Railway  services  are  produced  at  joint  cost3  and  any  statistical 
effort  which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  costs  are  separate  is 
certain  to  result  in  confusion.  It  is  unfortunate  that  certain 
prominent  railway  accountants  persist  in  the  misuse  of  the  statis- 

*  Col  William  R.  Morrison. 

*  Hon*  Thomas  M»  Cooley. 

1  F.  W.  Taussig-  A  Contribution  of  The  Theory  of  Railway  Rates.  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  July,  1891.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  Railway  Economics, 
p.  So,  et  wq. 
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tical  method  and  still  expend  large  sums  in  securing  such  mis- 
leading averages,  but  the  following  extract  from  testimony  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  traffic  department  of  a  railway  whose 
comptroller  continues  to  assign  expenditures  in  this  manner,  sug- 
gests that  in  one  case  at  least  the  mischief  is  not  greater  than 
can  be  measured  by  the  money  wasted.     The  extract  follows: 

"We  don't  know  what  it  costs  to  run  an  ordinary  passenger  train,  . .  .  Otf 
comptroller  says  our  passenger  trains  cost  us  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
earnings.  How  does  he  get  it  ?  From  a  mass  of  expenses  he  charges  two- 
thirds  to  freight  and  one-third  to  passenger.  In  that  way  he  makes  op  his 
figures.    I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  auditor's  figures."* 

Few  persons  could  now  be  found  who  would  contend  that 
the  cost  principle,  beyond  allowances  for  direct  costs,  is  of  any 
service  in  determining  what  charges  for  specific  services  are  rea- 
sonable, and  no  one  misses  the  figures,  omitted  from  the  reports 
since  1894,  based  on  the  attempted  apportionment  between  pas- 
senger and  freight  service. 

The  report  for  1900  contains  a  statement  showing  the  amounts 
paid  as  state  and  local  taxes  in  each  state  with  averages  per 
mile  of  line.  It  accounts  for  $47,415,433  out  of  $48,332,273 
paid  as  taxes  during  that  year,  the  balance  consisting  of  the 
internal  revenue  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  government  and 
small  amounts  not  apportioned  by  states.  The  schedules  now 
provided  for  the  reports  to  the  Commission  include  a  quite  elabo- 
rate classification  of  taxes  and  the  Statistician  promises  further 
analysis  of  this  item  in  future  reports.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1888  the  railways  of  the  United  States  paid  $25,435,229  in  taxes 
and  in  1900  $48,332,273.  In  the  former  year  the  proportion  to 
the  balance  left  after  deducting  operating  expenses  from  oper- 
ating income  was  8.06  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  9.20  per  cent. 
The  item  of  taxes  is  grouped  with  "fixed  charges"  in  most  of 
the  summarized  income  statements  in  the  text  of  the  reports  and, 
in  the  new  condensed  account  for  the  railways  as  a  system, 
although  separately  stated,  it  is  added  to  interest  on  capital  before 
being  deducted  from  income.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  make 
it  an  independent  deduction,  as  it  is  clearly  neither  an  operating 

1  Nathan  Guilford,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hod 
nm.  River  Railroad.    Testimony  taken  by  the  Commission  to  Investigate  tb 
kstal  Service.    Part  I,  Railway  Mail  Pay,  p.  722. 
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nor  a  fixed  charge  and  is  sufficiently  important  to  merit 

careful  treatment     There  is  not  much  to  be  learned  from 

:  mere  statement  of  amounts  paid  as  taxes  in  different  states. 

average  mile  of  railway  in  Massachusetts,  representing  as 

expensive  terminals  in  Boston,  Worcester*  Springfield  and 

her  cities,  as  well  as  the  Hoosac  tunnel  and  other  very  costly 

nstmction,    is   so  different    from   an  average  mile  in   South 

kota  that  the  statement  that  the  latter  paid  $72,17  in  taxes 

the  former  $1,411,93  means  very  little.     Possibly  it  means 

to  those  who  know  least  concerning  the  wide  difference 

1  the  conditions. 

In  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1890  the  Statistician  for  the 

time  presented  data  separately   for  the  ten  geographical 

Which  had  been  adopted  for  the  territorial  assignment 

railway  statistics.     The  idea  of  territorial  classification  was 

;  a  new  one,  the  country  having  been  divided  into  six  districts 

Dr.  Shuman,  the  expert  in  charge  of  the  railway  investiga- 

of  the  Census  of  1880,  and  a  similar  classification  having 

'many  years  been  used  by  the  editors  of  the  successive  volumes 

Poor's  Manual  of  Railways,     The  official  adoption  of  such  a 

ion  was  a  long  step  forward,  and  especially  so  as  the 

adopted  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  secur- 

the  arrangement  of  the  data  in  congruous  and  homogeneous 

The  following  table  indicates  the  region  belonging  to 

l  group  and  shows  certain  averages  for  each.     It  is  suggested 

a  study  of  their  divergencies  is  sufficient  demonstration  of 

necessity  of  adopting  a  system  of  territorial  classification. 

taWe  (p-   196),  without  any  comment,  demonstrates  how 

the  system  of  geographical  classification  assists   in 

an  accurate  view  of  the  actual  conditions  of  railway 

ition. 

Generally  speaking,  the  statistical  work  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
Cbmmission  ranks  with  the  best  in  America,     It  has  had 
great  advantage  of   having  been   continuously   under   the 
of  a  single  individual  and  one  whose  exceptional  attain- 
as  a   Stai         an   and   economist  have  been   abundantly 
ated  and  arc  widely  recognized.     The  long  series  of 
now  available  presents  a  description  of  the  American  rail* 
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way  industry  that  is  probably  more  accurate  and  certainly  more 
complete  in  detail  than  is  available  for  any  other  domestic 
industry  of  relatively  significant  importance.  It  would  not  be 
expected  that  in  every  one  of  its  details  so  extensive  a  work  could 
satisfy  the  special  student  of  the  field  covered,  and  if  in  the  pres- 
ent article  certain  methods  and  practices  have  been  criticized  with 
some  directness,  it  has  been  with  the  distinct  feeling  that  a  com- 
plete review  would  show  a  heavily  preponderating  balance  on 
the  side  of  commendation.  The  change  most  desired  in  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Statistics  is  that  it  should  be  extended  in  scope 
and  multiplied  in  volume,  The  methods  of  accounting  of  the 
carriers  should  be  brought  under  its  supervision  and  much  needed 
uniformity  thus  secured,  and  annual  reports  should  be  obtained 
from  private  car  companies,  from  express  companies,  and  from 
carriers  by  water,  These,  however,  are  changes  which  must  await 
legislative  action.  In  the  meantime,  and  afterward,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  schedules  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Commission,  covering  every  year  since  1888,  constitute  a  mine  of 
information  and  that  only  the  surface  ores  have  been  extracted. 
The  opportunity  to  make  use  of  these  schedules  as  the  basis  of 
special  studies  of  particular  phases  of  railway  transportation  is 
ene  of  the  most  extensive  that  could  be  open  to  any  statistician- 
It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  examines  the  schedules  that 
there  are  many  important  studies  which  could  be  undertaken  in 
this  way  that  would  involve  but  insignificant  expenditures  for 
tabulation  while  throwing  valuable  light  on  some  of  the  gravest 
of  the  great  industrial  problems  that  are  now  demanding  atten- 
tion. It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  Commission  has  never 
attempted  to  cultivate  this  field. 

H.  T.  Newcqmb* 
The  Railway  World,  Philadelphia. 
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The    International   Association    for    Labor    Legislation, 

which  created  last  year  the  International  Labor  Office,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Switzerland,  has  issued  its  first  bulletin,  covering  the 
months  from  January  to  March,  1902,  It  is  planned  by  means  o! 
these  publications  to  supply  prompt  information  regarding  all  legis- 
lation in  the  interests  of  labor  throughout  the  world.  It  would 
plainly  make  the  issues  very  voluminous  if  all  the  laws  were  to 
given  in  extenso.  In  the  number  before  us  the  editor  has  apparen 
been  guided  somewhat  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  making 
literal  quotations.  In  the  case  of  the  very  important  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act  of  1901  of  Great  Britain  he  has  translated  alt  those 
sections  which  are  new,  but  for  those  which  are  copies  of  earlier 
statutes  he  has  contented  himself  with  brief  references.  In  the  case 
of  the  legislation  of  our  States  he  has  merely  given  titles,  which  do 
not  in  all  cases  fully  indicate  the  contents.  In  the  case  of  other 
countries  he  has  given  a  summary  of  the  leading  points  of  the  laws 
involved.  Besides  the  section  devoted  to  legislation  the  bulletin  also 
contains  a  section  which  gives,  as  it  were,  the  genesis  of  labor  legis- 
lation by  quotations  from  resolutions  and  votes  adopted  by  political 
parties,  associations,  and  other  bodies  of  persons  in  a  position  to 
influence  legislation.  It  also  contains  a  summary  of  bills  proposed 
in  legislatures,  and  a  bibliography.  The  bulletin  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  ail  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  The  Congress  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Cologne 
September  22-25,  ^e  ca^  having  been  issued  by  Regierungsrath 
Scherrer,  President,  and  Professor  Stephan  Bauer,  Secretary, 
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Since  the  Spanish  war  the  government  offices  have  displayed 
considerable  activity  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  material 
relating  to  colonies  and  colonial  administration.  This  constitute?, 
perhaps,  the  element  of  good  blown  in  by  what  still  seems  to  many 
an  ill  wind ;  in  any  case  no  student  can  fail  to  recognize  valuable 
services  rendered,  especially  by  the  department  of  bibliography  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Mr. 
Griffin  s  useful  List  of  Books  on  colonization  and  kindred  subjects 
has  already  received  wide  and  deserved  notice ;  he  has  recently  fol- 
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wed  it  up  by  the  publication  of  several  special  bibliographies  on 
moa  and  Guam,  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  Porto  Rico.     The 
hearty  commendation  extended  to  the  first  publication  can  well  be 
continued  in  the  case  of  its  successors.     Especially  enlightening  and 
labor-saving  are  the  hints  culled  from  books  and  articles  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  less  accessible  sources  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Mr.  Austin's  work  is  no  less  valuable,  if  the  limitations  inherent 
its  method  and  purpose  are  correctly  apprehended.     His  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  publication  on  colonies  is  entitled  Colonial 
Administration,  l&'oo-ipoo  (reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Summary 
of  Co  miner cc  and  Finance  for  October,  1901).     It  is  not,  of  course, 
in  the  nature  of  such  a  publication  to  present  any  very  original  views 
or  arguments ;   the  compilers  are  not  specialists  and  do  not  pretend 
to  be.    The  bulk  of  the  work  is  composed  of  quotations  from  authors 
of  note,  selected,  in  the  main,  with  discrimination,  and  with  an  eye 
ever  open  to  contemporary  problems  and  perplexities  of  the  United 
tates  government.     The  *' review  of  the  century/'  with  which  the 
lume  opens,  is  necessarily  somewhat  perfunctory  and  fragmentary ; 
is  followed  by  the  main  body  of  the  compilation  t  a  discussion  of 
ix  great  questions  which  suggest  themselves  regarding  the  methods 
governing  and  developing  colonies  and  their  people/1     These 
ions  touch  upon  the  apportionment  of  shares  in  general  govern- 
ent  and  local  administration  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
lony;  on  methods  of  improving  the  status  of  the  colonial  popula- 
tion and  of  securing  and  regulating  a  labor-supply;    and  on  the 
management  of  the  fiscal  and  commercial  relations  of  the  colony  and 
its  sponsor,     A  mass  of  opinions  and  evidence,  far  too  extensive  for 
en  selected  quotation,  is  cited  upon  these  vital  issues,     A  consensus 
•lence  is,  of  course,  tolerably  easy  of  attainment  upon  those  of 
the  six  questions  which  demand  no  more  than  the  collation  of  actual 
s  and  of  essentially  unanimous  valuations.     It  is  on  the  super- 
ively  important  issue  of  the  labor-supply  that  a  not  altogether 
impartial  position  seems  to  have  been  taken.    Here  is  a  question 
here  speculation  and  the  subjective  element  seem  to  find  a  freer 
icfd,  largely,  perhaps,  because  there  are  but  few  definite  and  meas- 
urable facts  to  he  cited.     It  is  claimed  that  the  native,  finding  his 
earning-powcr  increased,  is  led  to  demand  more  and  more  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilization,  and  thus  gradually  learns 
to  appreciate  schools,  churches,  newspapers,  and  increased  powers 
of  self-government.     The  stimulation  of  earning-capacity  and  of 
habits  of  industry  actually  provide,  it  is  stated,  an  adequate  supply 
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of  labor  in  colonies,  though  the  system  of  labor-importation  must 
occasionally  be  resorted  to  in  sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee-producing 
regions.  This  view  squares  but  poorly  with  facts,  as  it  seems  to  us 
—even  with  the  facts  as  reported  by  the  authorities  cited ;  can  such 
a  sweepingly  optimistic  view  of  the  industrial  education  of  native 
peoples  be  seriously  maintained  in  the  light  of  detailed  and  critical 
studies,  ethnological  as  well  as  administrative,  of  the  several  protec- 
torates and  colonies  of,  say,  France  or  Germany — or  even  of  the 
Netherlands  ?  Isolated  cases  of  inexplicable  industry  on  the  part  of 
natives  must  not  be  allowed  to  give  rise  to  totally  misleading  general 
impressions.  It  must  be  remembered,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  his- 
tory of  man's  efforts,  that  in  most  cases  failures  are  hushed  up  where 
successes  would  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  The  questions 
of  tropical  labor  and  native  education  are  nothing  if  not  complicated, 
tedious  and  discouraging;  they  are  presented  in  diverse  forms  in 
different  localities,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  same  locality.  They 
cannot  be  treated  summarily. 

In  the  discussion  of  several  of  these  questions,  the  perspective  is 
marred  by  the  exigencies  of  the  compilation.  No  doubt  many 
and  serious  dangers  inhere  in  systematic  treatment,  but  it  has  the 
virtue  of  insisting  upon  analysis  and  logical  order,  at  least.  In  this 
book,  the  quotations  are  thrown  together — it  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise in  a  compilation — in  too  haphazard  a  way;  vital  distinctions, 
such  as,  for  example,  between  tropical  and  temperate  colonies,  and 
between  Latins  and  Teutons  as  colonizers,  are  passed  over  far  too 
lightly.  It  is  doubtful  if  colonial  administration  can  well  be  treated 
topic-wise  without  repeated  digression  and  modification,  such  as  are 
impossible  in  a  publication  like  that  before  us. 

The  statistical  portions  of  the  report  are  unexceptionable,  as  statis- 
tics go;  the  beautiful  map  included  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon. 
Quotation  is  occasionally  inexact  enough  to  worry  the  student,  who 
is  likewise  disturbed  by  the  importance  attached  to  such  authorities 
as  Money  and  Morris.  There  is,  as  has  been  hinted,  a  pervasive 
retrospect  of  pigeon-holes  about  the  work,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  for 
anyone  who  realizes  its  necessary  limitations,  of  unquestioned  value. 
If,  however,  as  a  government  publication,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
complete  or  final, — particularly  if  it  is  to  be  drawn  upon  uncritically 
and  indiscriminately  by  legislators  for  party  purposes — its  influence 
may  oppose  rather  than  further  the  cause  of  public  enlightenment. 

To  be  mentioned  with  this  more  general  work  is  a  brief  treatise 
on  the  Danish  West  Indies  (Summary  of  Commerce,  etc.,  for  Jan., 
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i).  This  study  is  likewise  a  product  of  compilation,  which  is, 
ever,  less  dangerous  in  a  restricted  field.  Considerable  use  is 
e  of  Danish  sources,  especially  of  the  official  documents  of  the 
ish  government;  but  no  reference  is  given  to  Petersen,  En 
orisk  Beretning,  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1855),  a  book  whose  use 
Id  serve  to  better  the  present  sketches.  The  treaty  of  cession, 
a  conspectus  of  former  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
Denmark  touching  the  islands,  are  here  rendered  accessible,  and 
eport  concludes  with  copious  statistical  statements  of  the  general 
nerce  of  the  Danish  islands  and  of  their  trade-relations  with  the 
ed  States.  a.  g.  k. 
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r^c-  w\-»::r-\*  ."•"  7>uj-:j.  An  argument  in  favor  of  curbing  the  power 
c:  M:r.-:-poly  by  a  Natural  Method.  By  John  Bates  Clark,  Pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  University     Xew  York :  The  Macmillan  Co, 

:x:-^??. 

^.•rwic^wTU.'  7nis:s:  The  Grozvth  and  Rights  of  Aggregated  Capital. 
3y  r :-hr.  R.  Dos  Passos  of  the  Xew  York  Bar.  Xew  York:  G.  P. 
Putr.am's  S?r.s.  1901 — 137  pp. 

The  Literature  >:*i  industrial  combinations  has  been  enriched  by  the 
rur'.ication  of  these  two  works,  the  first  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
r.er.t  •;£  the  American  economists,  the  second  by  a  distinguished 
attorney  and  writer  on  legal  subjects.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
both  authors  advocate  a  "policy  that  relies  wholly  on  competition 
as  the  regulator  of  prices  and  wages  and  as  the  general  protector 
of  the  interests  of  the  public."  The  two  authors  however,  white 
agreeing  perfectly  on  the  general  policy,  differ  quite  radically  at 
some  points  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  used  to  carry  their  general 
policy  into  effect.  Professor  Clark,  the  economist,  distrusts  the 
efficacy  of  the  economic  forces  when  unaided  by  law,  and  therefore 
advocates  such  regulation  as  he  considers  necessary-  to  protect  the 
weaker  com  pet  it  ^rs  in  order  by  saving  them  to  preserve  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Dos  rassos.  the  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  thoroughly 
distrusts  legislation,  and  pins  his  faith  to  the  economic  forces, 
be'.ieving  them  capable  oi  guarding  all  interests  at  stake. 

Professor   Clark   believes   that   the  great   consolidations  are  to 
become  powerful  factors  in  bettering  the  economic  condition  of  man- 
kind  if  they  can  be  prevented   from  becoming  monopolies.    He 
believes  they  have  in  some  cases  been  able  to  partially  disregard  the 
laws  of  competition  by  depending  upon  favors  from  the  railways  or 
on  certain  "predatory"  methods  of  dealing  with  their  weaker  com- 
petitors.    His  remedies  therefore  are  (1)  prevent  railway  discrim- 
ination, by  allowing  pooling  under  the  regulation  of  the  government, 
or,  should  this  prove  insufficient,  by  state  ownership;    (2)  put  an 
end  to  the  predatory  methods  of  the  trusts  by  legal  regulations  "com- 
pelling the  trusts  to  treat  all  customers  alike."    The  author  candidly 
admits  the  serious  nature  of  this  part  of  his  program,  but  is  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  public  is  really  deter 
mined  the  problem  is  not  incapable  of  such  a  solution.    To  aid  th 
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independents,  Professor  Clark  advocates  a  reversal  of  our  national 
policy  in  regard  to  pools.  He  would  legalize  such  agreements  in 
order  that  the  outside  interests  might  combine  in  this  way  for  self- 
pr>  and  the  protection  of  the  public.     As  the  chief  legal 

remedy,  Professor  Clark,  in  common  with  Mr.  Dos  Passos,  turns 
to  the  undying  principles  of  the  common  law.  In  applying  the 
common  law,  however,  the  writer  urges  that  the  courts  must  recog- 
ize  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  certain  "predatory1*  methods  of 
Ding  business  is  the  essential  basis  of  a  future  monopoly-  To  quote. 
It  needs  to  be  made  sure  that  if  the  trust  uses  its  clubs  on  the  com- 
etitor,  the  law  will  use  its  own  clubs  on  the  trust/'  Such  a  policy 
ill  ensure  a  fair  field  to  the  independents,  and  with  a  fair  field  they 
till  thrive  and  in  so  doing  will  protect  the  public  from  the  blight 
of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Dos  Passos*  argument  is  directed  chiefly  against  what  he 
regards  as  the  prevalent  tendency  to  rely  on  law  when  the  economic 
forces   are   fully   capable   of   affording   adequate   protection.      He 

rlieves  that  no  aggregation  of  capital  is  able  to  give  its  possessors 
monopoly;  that  monopoly  can  exist  only  on  the  basis  of  a  law, 
and  in  this  case  the  obvious  remedy  is  plain— repeal  the  law.  He 
argues  with  great  skill  that  legislation  against  the  trusts  is  both 
unwise  and  unnecessary;    First,  national  legislation  is  undesirable 

Eice  it  would  bring  about  further  centralization  and  to  that  extent 
sen  the  independence  of  the  individual  States;  and  second,  the 
isting  remedies  are  entirely  sufficient  to  protect  both  the  public  and 
the  investors.  He  says  (page  124)  that  if  the  general  public  ,+is 
influenced  or  damaged  or  defrauded  by  any  act  of  a  corporation  or 
its  directors,  or  its  promoters,  or  anybody  associated  with  the  enter- 
prise,  there  is  a  criminal  and  a  civil  legal  remedy,  full,  complete 
and  absolute/'     Any  statement  in  a  prospectus  issued  by  a  corpora- 

11  which  is  getting  subscriptions,  he  adds,  **is  a  foundation  for  a 
criminal  indictment/'  If  a  man  puts  his  money  into  a  corporation 
through  the  representations  contained  in  the  prospectus,  he  has  a 

ir  remedy  for  damages  in  addition  to  his  criminal  remedy. "  This 
of  course*  in  case  the  corporation  makes  false  and  fraudulent  state- 
ments, The  author  thinks  the  rights  of  the  stockholder  fully  pro- 
tected by  existing  law.  He  has  "the  absolute  right  to  open  the 
books."  The  courts  refuse  to  aid  a  stockholder  to  secure  this  right 
only  where  the  person  in  question  has  bought  into  the  corporation 
for  speculative  purposes.     To  quote  again:  "Every  bona  fide  holder 

stock  has  the  right  to  open  the  books  of  the  corporation  and  every 
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court  in  this  country  will  aid  him  to  do  it."  These  are  strong  state- 
ments, but  Mr.  Dos  Passos  goes  even  further.  He  refuses  to  accept 
the  shibboleth  of  publicity.  He  says,  "with  the  law  as  it  is  to-day, 
giving  the  State  transcendent  powers  over  corporations,  protecting 
stockholders,  creditors  and  the  public  as  well,  I  believe  that  the  cry 
of  publicity  has  no  foundation  to  rest  upon."  Mr.  Dos  Passos 
wisely  calls  attention  to  a  method  of  regulation  that,  strange  to  say, 
has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
States  wholly  unused.  We  have  been  grinding  out  charters  in  a 
wholesale  way,  granting  the  most  sweeping  powers  with  almost  no 
restrictions,  and  then  demanding  State  aid  and  national  protection 
against  the  creatures  of  our  own  hands.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  has  ren- 
dered a  public  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  existing  remedies, 
which  in  the  thick  of  battle  have  been  quite  generally  overlooked. 
He  has  also,  in  common  with  Professor  Clark,  wisely  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  vital  principles  of  the  common  law  as  the  foundations 
upon  which  any  legal  regulation  of  the  great  corporate  consolidations 
must  eventually  be  based. 

The  two  works  need  to  be  read  together,  as  they  are  mutually 
supplementary.  The  experienced  lawyer  warns  us  against  putting 
too  much  faith  in  legislation  or  of  losing  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
economic  forces ;  the  economist,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  where  the 
economic  forces  are  weakest  and  where  under  certain  circumstances 
it  may  prove  necessary  to  call  to  their  aid  the  principles  and  instru- 
ments of  the  statute  and  common  law. 

MAURICE  H.  ROBINSON. 

University  of  Illinois. 

A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  Social  and  Religious.  By  George 
Aaron  Barton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902 — pp.  342. 
Price  $3.00. 

In  his  preface  the  author  of  this  valuable  book  has,  in  a  sense, 
anticipated  the  criticism  of  a  considerable  section  of  his  readers — he 
has  disclaimed  any  intimate  and  first-hand  acquaintance  with*  the 
science  of  sociology  upon  whose  borders,  and  indeed  within  whose 
field,  his  work  may  be  said  to  lie.  Anticipated  criticism  need  not, 
however,  be  ungrateful,  nor  yet  hostile;  with  the  aid  of  Professor 
Keasbey  the  author  has,  in  fact,  emerged  from  his  investigations 
with  double  honors,  and  no  sociologist  can  afford  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  arguments  and  data  which  he  has  set  forth.  Broadly 
speaking,  his  book  has  the  unquestionable  merit  of  having  been  writ- 
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by  a  thorough-going  specialist ;   the  sociologist  himself  would 

■ait  that  it  is  better  for  a  Semitic  specialist  to  dabble  a  bit 

rcrtainly  in  sociology  than  for  a  sociologist  to  essay  excursions  in 

hat  is  for  him  at  best  uncharted. 

is  without  question  a  certain  borrowed  light  about  Professor 

a's  sociology.     One  hesitates  to  subscribe  at  once  to  his  results, 

vcr  convincingly  they  may  be  stated;    for  example,  one  does 

1  feel  perfectly  ready  to  accept  his  oasis-theory  in  its  bearing  upon 

arital  and  family  forms.    The  authors  own  frame  of  mind, 

ding  with  sodologic  theory,  is  too  timorous  and  hesitating 

1  inspire  full  confidence.     Likewise  his  use  of  sociologic  and  cul- 

irical  literature  bearing  upon  his  subject  is  not  always  com* 

id  exhaustive.     In  the  treatment  of  the  political  origins 

people,  to  say  nothing  of  tie  religious,  one  would  be  glad 

the  reconstructive  methods  of  Lippert  in  requisition;  it  seems 

the  present  writer  that  the  Kulturgcschichte  should  be  in  the 

udent  who  is  attempting  to  reconstruct  a  people's 

Lehman's  work  on  Superstition  and  Magic  would  also  have 

of  great  value  in  the  making  of  the  book  before  us. 

The  conclusions   from   facts  cited  are,  nevertheless,  conspicuous 

their  fairness  and  their  clarity ;    and  to  these  facts  themselves 

foct  of  objection  can  be  raised.     Here  is,  after  all,  the  true  worth 

;  of  this  variety,  for  data  such  as  here  given  will  stand  when 

ience  has  long  outgrown  the  working  hypotheses  of 

The  evident  for  polyandry  among  the  early  Semites  is 

and  appears  conclusive,  and  much  light  is  shed  upon  tenn- 

,  the  lev t rate,  etc.     In  consonance  with  the  theory 

tbc  origins  of  Semitic  religion  in  the  worship  of  a  divinity  of 

i,  circumcision  is  regarded  as  almost  entirely  a  preparation 

labium  ;  the  idea  of  exuvial  sacrifice  does  not  appear. 

:  Semitic  cults  are,  in  one  way  and  another,  and,  to  a  layman, 

lyp  referred  to  the  original  worship  of  the  female  divinity 

rho.  later,  in  consequence  of  economic  and  political  changes 

I  the  patriarchate,  assumed  an  androgynous  or  male 

uch  here  appears  that  is  far  too  intricate  and  recondite  for 

nalist,  but  all  is  rendered  interesting  by  a  pleasing  style 

of  exposition.     Yah  we  himself  finds  his  origin  in  the 

mother  Ashtar,  being  one  among  many  incipient  Baalim  in 

read  Semite  country  to  be  referred  to  this  fecund  source. 

:  first  the  storm-god,  and  there  is  then  nothing  in  his  cult 

^^^^Hf  lo  Sll£l£e3t  his  supreme  significance  to  the  world- 
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". — :t--t.  .   "*^r  :-    -nrr-  ttk  *  :«r*:»r  :c  r:i±  itzca^. 

r  ~rr.  ::-  =^r  ~~.  rrr  :*  rz::ra:>i:»r-  5»rT-2rsI  "cresting  points 
rrr-r-r-  2*_t:_t.  --i/rt^-  -zzn  .-±13:  r^3  rf  tbe  Seniles  and  is 
l_.  -    -.     Th.-~.    .-  t::-    z.  •«   -r^miiimrs    :«r*-^=-   tbeir  social  and 

:    :r__::u:  -     -   i:.r   zzn   ::   rtrry  -   r"*"rzjr«z*  srif  impressionaMe 

.'-  _f  r-_:.-;  i-jr.Tr:  im.:  ir-t  rr-:nl  inf  Tr£i*r>:ns  in3uenccs  that 
- -. —  ■■:-  f—.-r  >t-r."t-r  .-tr»rr  trir.  tbt  H*:rw5  were  demoralizing 
:_:  ;  •:—  .-rn l:.-.      i:-t  r.-t   ::  rr.:ci?r.:  relfriry  is  thortght  to  haw 

*rzr.    .-■-   :: —    ::  -txrri  irt=.f:  Srrrir::  re*:gios:5  lewdness.  A 

— r-  r?~r~j.~i     f  " '_  ■'". r»-".5.*-g—  i?  ^tver..  sii-ring  the  inherent 

l- :  .r:-  t-jt.lt- n  -::cr-ar:ilrr.  r-rr-retr-  its  dogmas  and  the 
. ---.  ~j--r-\  ::  zzrz  --^rest  rrT-Ii-aaoc  But  the  influences  of 
."■-.-  l"  ~    Lrt  :•="  t"ri  ::  T_2.~t  ":-rer.  >:  fir-reaching  and  beneficent 

■  1:  i.  v  f  ■:"■.  :r:tr.  zz'r.zT  Serrit::  >:™ces  is  by  them  more  than 
:---_:"-  _-_  -  .ft  7r  -nitr.Ti"  is  ir.vokef  to  account  for  this 
.  -;;;-  rrr z'~  ir  T.irjn".  f.Tres  ::  environment  and  evolution 
:•.  T  i-t  ::.:    ::   txT.3.:r.  :t  2.?  ar.  outcome  of  Semitic  develop- 

-_--_  -  >-—:;:  -»■■..  7~r."?.  =  t  the  er. :  •:£  his  study,  the  author  takes 
---f.-jr  .r.  :~t  :r!r".:T.:  i~.rr.er.:.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  later 
r:j.-.r  "■:.!  er.i'.r  hirr   ::   er.jrrc-ach  further  upon  the  field  which 

Thr  v.'.jr:  :?  :urr.:?he:  with  a  full  subject  index  and  with  a  short 
:r.  :rx    ::   ?:r:t:-nl  rrfvrer.ces.     The  bibliography  is  one  of  many 
-.umter?.  ':  u:  is  J  r.fir.e :  to  footnotes.     The  style  of  the  book  is  uni- 
f-.-rrr.'v  ::■:•>!.  *r. :  tyjv.jrraphica!  and  other  errors  are  few.    One 
nn'-s  himself  harlorir.c:  the  firm  intention  of  re-reading  the  volume 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  a.  g.  k. 

Yale  University. 
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Municipal  Administration.     By  John   A.  Fairlie,  Ph.D*,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Administrative  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
w  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902 — 442  pp. 


■ 

Though  a  number  of  valuable  books  on  municipal  government 
have  been  issued  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  great  need 
of  a  book  which  would  do  for  English  readers  what  Leidig's 
Preussiehes  Stadtrecht  does  for  German  students.  Dr.  Fairlie's 
book  goes  far  to  fill  this  want.  He  had  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  the  writer  on  Prussian  municipal  government,  for  not 
only  the  scope  of  his  book,  dealing  with  the  practice  of  four  nations 
instead  of  parts  of  one,  was  much  wider,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  to  treat  not  of  one  particular  type,  crystallized 
into  permanent  form,  under  a  general  taw,  but  of  a  bewildering 

Iariety  of  forms,  differing  not  only  in  different  states,  hut  also  vary- 
ig  widely  in  the  same  state. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  divided  into  four  main  divisions : 
Municipal  History;  (2)  Municipal  Activities;  (3)  Municipal 
finances;  (4)  Municipal  Organization.  The  historical  portion, 
which  is  the  least  important  for  the  a%rerage  reader,  forms  a  little 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  book  and  is  well  done.  As  good 
examples  of  felicity  of  style  and  clearness  of  exposition,  are  to  be 
noted,  on  pages  81  and  92,  the  summaries  of  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment during  certain  periods  in  the  United  States.  One-half  of  the 
space  given  to  the  history  of  municipal  government  is  devoted  very 
properly  to  England  and  the  United  States,  while  in  brief  chapters 
the  historical  development  of  cities   in   France  and  Germany  is 

■described, 
course,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  the  historical  method  is 
followed  occasionally  in  describing  municipal  activities  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  result  is  some  repetition,  which  seems  unnecessary. 
For  instance,  on  page  82,  the  interesting  fact  is  brought  out  that 
in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  for  the  first  forty-two  years  after  it 
adopted  the  charter,  from  1784  to  1826,  the  mayor,  when  once 
elected,  held  office  at  his  own  pleasure,  subject  to  removal  by  the 
ncrat  Assembly,  and  consequently  the  city  had  only  four  different 
mayors  in  these  years,  two  of  whom  died  in  office.  Thus  the  mayor 
was,  so  far  as  term  of  office  is  concerned,  like  the  modern  burgo- 

»  master  of  a  German  city.  This  fact  is  again  stated  at  length  on 
page  413,  with  no  difference  from  the  former  statement  except  that 
rhc  authority  for  the  statement  is  given.  Now  this  authority,  Wil- 
cox, Outline  of  City  Government,  is  a  tertiary  and  not  a  primary 
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t  v.z.:  zzzt  jsz^t  yzr.  ;:"  tu^s  :•:•:* — tux  prarrirai  treatment  of  the 
?:.-  rr — :.•:.  :  :r  .rr.-ri  r  *.  — .s.'frr  izsi  nbtaper  form,  so  that  it 
—.r-  r-r.  —-.  zz:±  =zzzs  :f  — »rm:»rTr  :■£  mrj  -i-urcils  and  all  earnest 
—.n^r-  ,:..  i.-t  Lmr.»L.r  ::  i:  iv*-  -bt±  us:  standing  disgraced 
Am-tr-iiT  :•  ■;-■:-*.  lit  r:~ir=r-r:  :£  zrea:  crties.  It  might  awaken 
--*"•.  t  t2.ri-rfn.rfr  L.-:  irsrrt  f:r  rrnc—rr^em.  and  h  certainly  would 
rra.:-  ru-rm  t_  t-j2—z.z  i:v  fir  -»■*  Ilt  behind  the  standard  ol 
Z=r:^»£Lr  nt^f  s  I  lir-  ; :  t_=i=>±  rhircers  are  ox  great  interest,  and 
tr*  n : :  n  —".  — it: ..-  e-sorruL-j  the  part  :c  municipal  finance.  We 
Lrt  :•:—■!  *.:  :»t_r-t  rJm:  :_l±  iutb:c  bas  erred  somewhat  in  giving 
l  •— »trf -_~  ::  stirrics  -  'r^~  might  have  been  omitted  without 
j".k  Tit7  tin:  t:  itairn  the  interest  zi  the  reader  and  take  up 
sts-te  -  i^rh.  tizZ:  Vcter  ':•=  -zLzztri  f:r  makers  of  living  interest 
A  th:r:uzh  t=?t  ::  th-s  :■:•:••:  sloc^  different  lines,  to  determine 
h:v  ::d^rtj:rn5:Tr  the  treatment  ::  the  subject  is.  leaves  the  con- 
's-: mir.  -Jmt  the  nth:-  :lls  rleane-::  the  5eld  very  thoroughly,  and 
r-a?  h:s  sn:;e-rt  —*«  in  hi::  A  few  things  of  important  interest 
ftrrr  ::  hsvr  :e*r  :ctitt*-:.  thr-u^h  it  is  p:s>ib!e  that  we  have  over- 
":•  ..-:*:  them  Thit  I'eueficer.t  functicr.  of  English  municipalities, 
the  " .  -fir.^  ::  the  t»:r.  is  very  cursorily  treated.  We  have  found 
r. .  z-izztr.zt  it  i".  ::  the  municipal  Ir-dging*  houses  of  London 
Lerhr.  ir. :  riris.  Zr.  the  litter  city,  the  location  of  these,  next  to 
the  E:\z-tj  M.u-i.z.r^cs.  ;r  municipal  ovens,  and  the  compulsory 
■-::s:r.:e-:ti-.r.  in  these  .vens  :•:  the  wearing  apparel  of  all  casuals  who 
pass  the  ni^ht  in  the  shelter,  has  d:-ne  much  to  prevent  the  spread 
if  in  recti:  us  disuses  in  the  French  capital. 

We  have  searches  also  in  vain  for  some  description  of  munid- 
pal  government  in  Canada.     It  is  an  interesting  study  to  see  the 
differences  in  development  of  the  English  municipal  organization 
when  transplanted  to  the  self-governing  colony,  and  to  the  inde- 
pendent  republic  respectively.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
devotes  not  more  than  twelve  lines  to  the  important  subject  of  pro- 
cedure of  municipal  councils.     It  is  in  this  respect,  of  procedure  and 
the  details  of  sound  principles  of  administration,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  has  well  said,  that  the  American  city  governments  are  deplor- 
bly  weak.    A  detailed  description  of  such  methods  as  seen  in  Ger- 
uny  and  England  would  have  been  of  much  value  and  very 
«ne. 
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Under  municipal  finance  we  have  found  no  reference  to  that  inter- 
esting feature  of  some  city  charters  in  New  York  State,  which  is 
ilso  incorporated  into  the  latest  constitution  of  Louisiana,  wherein 

is  provided  that  at  elections  authorizing  municipal  bonds  only  tax 
payers  on  real  property  are  allowed  to  vote. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  mistakes  of  any  kind.  We  have 
noted  but  one  serious  error  in  statement.  The  author,  on  page  299, 
says  that  the  London  County  Council  owns  23  miles  out  of  1 1 1  of  the 
street  railways  of  London*  The  fact  is  that  it  now  owns  about 
35  miles  of  lines  south  of  the  Thames,  which  it  operates,  and  48 
miles  north  of  the  Thames,  which  it  leases  to  a  private  company. 
The  number  of  meml>ers  in  the  London  County  Council  is  given  on 
page  71  as  138,  and  on  page  378  as  139,  while  the  exact  number 
is  137 — 118  councillors  and  19  aldermen. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  statement  on  page  82  with 
regard  to  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  bicameral  system  for  the 
city  council  in  Boston's  first  charter  is  correct.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  contemporary  evidence  to  support  the  authors  conclusion,  it 

more  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  James  Bryce  has  pointed  out, 
that  in  Boston  as  elsewhere,  the  bicameral  system  arose  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  false  analogy*  The  charter  makers  uncon- 
sciously considering  the  city  as  a  miniature  state,  thought  that  the 
framework  of  its  government  must  be  modeled  after  that  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  From  this  misconception  have  resulted  some  of  the 
worst  faults  in  our  municipal  governments. 

valuable  bibliography  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 
These  are  usually  correct  and  comprehensive.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
edition  we  hope  to  see  a  few  omissions  supplied,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  simpler  books  for  the  ordinary  reader,  For  one  just  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  English  Councils,  nothing  is  better  than  the  first 
chapter  of  Porrit's,  The  Englishman  at  Home,  and  then  the  similar 
chapter  in  JencVs  Outline  of  English  Local  Government.  For  those 
ish  to  go  to  the  fountain  head,  the  author  should  have  included 
a  legal  treatise,  such  as  Ryde  and  Thomas  on  Local  Government, 

itainfng  the  text  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  and  judicial 
Tterpretation  with  citation  of  cases.  By  the  side  of  Arminjon's 
/administration  locale  dans  rAnglcterre  should  stand  RedHch's 
tnglische  Lokalvcrtvaltung,  the  latest  and  best  German  treatise, 
fhich  has  been  highly  praised  in  England,  In  the  bibliography  on 
ublic  health,  Palmbury  should  be  Palmberg,  and  with  it  should  be 
deluded  Legge's  Public  Health  in  European  Capitals,  a  less  technical 
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and  cheaper  book.  Here  also  should  be  included  the  Festschrift, 
issued  by  the  city  of  Munich,  which  has  been  so  progressive  in 
matters  of  municipal  sanitation.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains 
a  fine  portrait  of  that  famous  pioneer,  Pettenkofer.  Finally,  any 
bibliography  of  French  municipal  government  should  certainly 
include  that  thesaurus  of  information  about  the  gay  French  capital, 
viz.,  Du  Camp's  Paris,  Ses  Organes,  Ses  Fonctions  et  Sa  Vie  in 
six  volumes,  the  eighth  edition  of  which  was  issued  in  1894. 

Dr.  Fairlie's  book  is  a  credit  to  himself  and  an  honor  to  the 
American  literature  of  political  science.  It  seems  to  us  the  best 
general  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  and  is  likely 
to  hold  that  position  for  some  time  to  come. 

GEORGE  L.   FOX. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The   American   Federal   State.     By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley,  M.A. 
New  York  City,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Mr.  Ashley's  book  is  one  which  deserves  a  place  on  the  bookshelf 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Bryce's  classic  "The  American  Common- 
wealth." According  to  the  sub-title  it  is  intended  for  use  in  high- 
schools  and  academies,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  satisfactory  a  text- 
book for  schools  as  that  by  Messrs.  James  and  Sanford.  It  is  too 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and 
it  presupposes  a  higher  intellectual  development  and  a  larger  foun- 
dation of  historical  knowledge  than  can  reasonably  be  expected 
even  of  the  average  Freshman  or  Sophomore  in  college.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a  class  to  assimilate  its  570  pages  in  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  such  time  allotment  to  the  subject  it  is  hard  to 
obtain  in  any  school  course. 

The   author,    realizing   this,    suggests    the   omission   of   certain 
chapters,    and    certain    portions    of   other    chapters,    in    order   to 
obviate  this  difficulty.     But  many  teachers  very  properly  object  to 
using  a  text-book   in   that   way,   where   considerable   portions   are 
not  taken  up  by  the  class,  and   feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  take  aa» 
smaller  book,  which  the  pupil  can  thoroughly  master,  than  a  mor<^0 
extended  work  which  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  superficially- 
treated.    The  proper  sphere  for  this  admirable  book  is  the  colle 
class  room,  the  school  reference  library,  and  the  private  libr 
For   such   purposes   it   cannot   be   too   highly   commended.      Tlr   -J 
thoughtful  citizen,  who  wishes  the  best  single  book  on  our  govena^ 
ment  and  its  political  problems,  may  safely  be  advised  to  buy  thr    1 
It  gives  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  itself,  and  by  its  admii^K/ 
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Jit  bibliographical  reference  shows  where  further  information  can 
■  obtained-     It  is  more  valuable  to  the  practical  busy  man  than 
Itryce's  book  because  it  is  more  condensed,  and  by  its 
nmcnt  paragraph  titles,  and  marginal  notes  and  references,  it 
blcs  the  seeker  after  knowledge  to  gain  information  easily  and 

Besides  the  introductory  chapter*  which  discusses  some  funda- 

ntal  elements  of  politics,  its  main  divisions  are:    (i)  Historical 

vdopment.  (2)  Government,   (3)  Policies  and  Problems.     It  is 

\  latest  division  which  especially  differentiates  the  hook  from  other 

on  civil  government,  and  makes  it  with  its  brief  final  chapter 

izeoship  very  valuable*    The  average  citizen  hears 

\  great  deal  about  his  rights  and  too  little  about  his  duties.    This 

hapter  might  well  have  been  extended  to  include  among  other 

the  limits  of  party  allegiance. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  questions 

references,  which  are  of  varying  merit,    This  to  our  mind  is 

least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  book,  and  the  pruning  knife 

M  be  used  among  them  with  great  advantage.     Some  of  the  knot- 

blems  of  the  time  are  stated  in  the  form  of  questions  to 

high    school    students.     Here,   as   in   the   main 

f  1  lie  book,  the  author  shows  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 

calibre  of  the  average  youth,  and  a  great  lack  of  sense 

rtion,    Samples  of  such  foolish  questions  are  the  follow- 


the  difference  in  power,   influence  and   public  confi- 

Dctwcen  the  legislature  of  100  years  ago  and  that  of  to-day? 

factorily  as  possible  for  the  change   (page  363). 

e  what  subjects,  if  any,  you  would  drop  from  the  present 

ibon,  or  in  what  way  the  articles  referring  to  these  subjects 

be  altered   (page  362),     Trace  the  history  of  punishment 

ebt  during  the  past  two  centuries,  noticing  former  methods, 

nment  and  growth  of  homestead  exemptions, 

n  regard  to  the  latter  at  the  present  (page  385). 

history   whether   changes   have   been   brought   about 

By  by  agitation  from  without  or  feeling  within  the  ranks  of 

voters,  and  if  at  any  time  within,  why  the  change  was  desired 

435 

author  httQJ  lid  be  stumped  to  answer  many  of  these 

ifactorily.     There  are  other  inane  questions,  not  especially  diffi- 
which  an  or  worse  than  useless,  viz.: 


-«i-  i-1 
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"What  _are  the  .r^est  ages  of  consent  for  persons  desiring  to 
rnarry-  _■•:  —.any  stares  have  such  paltry  (jic)  requirements? 
Wha:  .5  the  hizh-est  *z±  of  consent  for  boys?  For  girls?  How 
trar.v  ftatr?  irman  :  the  cmsent  of  parents  for  children  not  of  legal 
a^t"  V."hat  rriorrtirr.  ask  for  no  license?  (Tribune  Almanac) 
ra-rt  JS5.  Where  is  y:-™  almshouse  located?  Is  any  attempt  made 
the  iifrerer.:  classes  of  inmates  ?  Is  there  a  farm  con- 
seem  to  be  well  managed?  (page  402)." 

V*r.y  :f  :;-.e<c  :uest::r.s  constitute  a  very  serious  blemish  in  an 
exrel'rttt  ":•:•:!-:.  The  2::  ten.  dices  of  this  book  are  all  excellent,  and 
the  !ast  thre-r  ::  ™::rm:-r:  value.  They  give  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation n:-:  easily  rrtair.t-i  :therw:se.  in  very  accessible  form.  These, 
in  ta'rn'ar  synopsis,  cover  method  of  adoption  of  state  constitutions, 
the  amer.  irr.er.t  ar.i  revision  of  the  same,  changes  in  suffrage  since 
t-:t.  :-ihf.n:i:r.s  ■::  vrters  at  the  present  time,  and  framework  of 
'evr.s*  attires  -.\:th  j  institutional  limitations  on  their  powers. 

We  hive  r.ote-i  comparatively  few  mistakes  or  misprints.  On 
ra^re  ?«>  Wootrtzrr.  ani  not  Washburn  is  the  editor  of  Lecky's 
.-i"«!*"T."j':  F.rzm:'?tTi:n.  on  page  514  Becke's  article,  Law  and  Practice 
:'  :':.*  1".  y.  ■*:  Assu:s::U'K  'not  Acquiring),  and  Goz'crnmcnt  of 
r.-r6-':.:V'::  7cr:::*\.  is  credited  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
when  1:  wis  printed  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  The 
s:-iti-:t:e::t  or.  race  J-iS.  that  permission  must  be  obtained  to  elect 
rerreser.utives  a:  large,  is  open  to  question.  Connecticut  will  elect 
::s  f.fth  nearer  in  :ha:  way  this  fall,  and  has  never  thought  of 
asking  permission  0:  Congress.  The  State  of  Washington,  since  it 
er.tere.i  :he  1/r.i  r.  in  1S89.  has  elected  its  two  members  in  that  way, 
ano.  :1.1s  never  Veen  .iivuied  in:o  congressional  districts.  We  think 
the  author  a'.s:*  is  in  error  in  stating,  on  page  417,  that  water-works 
tvn/.s  are  no:  comtted  in  deciding  whether  a  city's  debt  has  reached 
i:s  oo::>::::::ional  'imi:.  That  is  a  pressing  difficulty  in  some  cities 
already. 

The  bibliography  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  usually  well 
chosen  and  satisfactory.  We  should  have  preferred  however,  in 
addition  to  Meigs's  Crsz^:::  of  the  Constitution,  to  see  included  in 
the  list.  Stevens'  ^n^vj  0*  .*/:**  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  Fisher's  E :  o'u::ck  0*  :'*ie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Meigs's  l>ook  has  to  do  with  the  changes  in  the  features  of  the  consti- 
tution after  they  were  nrst  introduced  into  the  convention,  whik 
Stevens  and  Fisher  search  for  the  sources  of  them  either  in  colonial 
charters  or  in  English  institutions. 
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The  typographical  appearance  of  the  book  is  very  satisfactory. 

1  its  two  kinds  of  type  for  more  important  and  less  important 

matters,   its  sub-titles  in   full-faced  type  for  paragraph   divisions, 

its  marginal  references  and  notes,  all  by  the  side  of  the  paragraph, 

i stead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  is  an  interesting  book  to  read 
id  an  easy  one  to  consult. 
GEORGE  L.   FOX. 
Slaven,  Conn* 
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'king  Women. 
&  Son,  1902 — 143  pp. 


By  Clara  E,  Collet.     London :   King 


This  interesting  little  book  is  a  collection  of  six  papers  written 
between  the  years  1890  and  1900,  The  problem  to  be  studied  is 
briefly  stated  in  the  preface,  "To  those  who  have  once  realized 
what  a  large  number  of  them  ( the  middle  class  women )  may  have 
to  be  self-supporting,  the  constant  problem  henceforth  is  to  discover 
w  the  lives  of  educated  women  may  be  made  of  more  value  to 
themselves  and  others.  The  cost  and  reward  of  efficiency  are,  there* 
fore*  the  two  factors — treated  as  being  of  primary,  although  not 
lecessarily  of  greatest  importance-" 

Miss  Collet's  plea  is  for  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  facts  and 
:>r  the  broader  and  more  practical  education  of  women  in  order 
open  fields  of  occupation  other  than  the  over-crowded  and  often 
istasteful  one  of  teaching,  which  is  to-day  their  chief  recourse. 
'We  are  narrowing  women  to  one  kind  of  education  which  would 
off  the  majority  of  them  from  sympathy  with  the  men  of  their 
lass/1  She  instances  as  desirable  business  positions  "work  as 
one  of  her  father's  managers,  or  as  foreign  correspondence  clerk, 
or  as  chemist  or  artistic  designer  in  a  large  manufactory,  or  as  assist- 
ant steward  on  her  father's  property,  or  as  farmer  on  her  own  free* 
hold/'  all  of  which  employments,  however,  presuppose  adequate 
preparatory  training.  Stress  is  lain  upon  the  fact  that  "such  an 
extension  of  employment  would  enable  them  to  measure  their  value" 
for  they  "would  he  paid  according  to  their  worth — and  not  according 
to  their  standard  of  living" — a  standard  that,  in  the  case  of  teachers, 
is  also  subjected  to  an  immense  pressure  in  the  competition  of  "pin- 
money  workers,"  As  Miss  Collet  asserts,  "there  is  no  hardship 
to  women  in  working  for  a  living;  the  hardship  lies  in  not  getting 
a  living  when  they  work  for  it/*  She  adds  also  sound  advice  to 
young  women  themselves'   "Whatever  it  may  be  that  you  wish  to 
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do,  prepare  yourself  for  it,  and  instead  of  bemoaning  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  women  in  general,  persuade  those  in  authority  of  your 
fitness  in  particular." 

The  second  paper  is  a  vigorous  attack  upon  what  Miss  Collet 
terms  "the  unfounded  expectation  of  marriage,"  which  is  one  of 
the  great  errors  that  militate  against  the  economic  status  of  women. 
After  reading  her  keen  criticism  of  certain  popular  interpretations 
of  statistics  and  following  the  convincing  deductions  which  she 
draws  from  others  presented,  he  must  be  a  doubter  indeed  who  will 
not  acquiesce  in  her  "profession  of  faith  in  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  single  women."  In  the  educated  middle  class  in 
particular  the  excess  of  women  over  men  rises  above  the  normal 
ratio. 

Her  chapter  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  middle  class  self-support- 
ing woman  can  hardly  be  termed  anything  more  than  jottings.  The 
figures  and  accounts  produced  are  too  scant  and  too  haphazard  to 
warrant  any  conclusions  that  they  might  suggest,  and  "have  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  typical."  being  given  as  "samples  of  the  kind  of 
material  needed  to  enable  us  to  discover  the  type."  Even  for  tins 
service  they  lack  uniformity  and  fail  to  show  the  definite  method 
that  would  be  essential  to  any  serious  study.  Under  the  title  head- 
ing of  "Age  Limit  for  Women."  Miss  Collet  half  humorously  con- 
trasts the  education  of  the  old  school  with  its  excessive  moralizing 
and  the  early  mental  development  and  equally  early  decay  of  powers 
induced,  with  the  more  healthy  methods  of  mind-training  that  are 
growing  up  to-day  and  tend  to  push  this  limit  of  serviceability  fur- 
ther and  further  on  into  years. 

The  last  two  papers  are  an  interesting  criticism  of  Mrs.  Stetson's 
book  "Women  and  Economics,"  and  a  dispassionate  review  of  the 
actual  economic  progress  made  by  women  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Her  conclusion  is  certainly  a  conservative  one: 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  made  sufficient  progress  tote 
'good,  useful,  healthy  and  self-respecting*  up  to  the  age  of  thirty. 
But  die  great  mass  of  middle  class  women,  if  fated  to  earn  their 
living  as  middle-aged  spinsters,  would  I  am  afraid  be  unable  to  earn 

income  sufficient  to  keep  either  their  utility  or  their  health  up  to 

standard." 

s  a  whole  the  book  is  decidedly  well  written  and  certainly  cofr 

atcs  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  raised. 

SARAH    SCOVILL    WHITTLESEY. 
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f  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1901— 8vo, 

:,So. 

The  Literary  of  t  was  established  to  provide  books  needed 

four  legislative  body  while  in  session.     The  average  American  still 

ok*  upon  the  library  as  a  collection  of  legal,  political,  and  his- 

works,  and  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  30,000 

of  theology,  30,000  novels,  and  10,000  tales  for  children, 

Ife  library  has  indeed  outgrown  its  earlier  functions.     It  is  none 

he  Library  of  Congress  because  it  has  developed  into  the 

Library.     The  chief  factors  in  the  change  have  been  the 

Institution  and  the  Copyright  Office*     The  Smithsonian 

xchange  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  40  years,  has 

in  the  library  a  scientific  collection  unrivalled  in  this  country. 

!  operation  of  the  copyright  law  the  library  possesses  approxi- 

Jjf  the  entire  product  of  the  American  press  since  1870,  and  a 

am  of  copyright  material  prior  to  that  date. 

growth  of  the  library  has  not  been  accompanied,  however, 

i  corresponding  change  in  administrative  ideals  and  methods. 

[r.   Putnam  took  office  in   1899^  the  library  was  wofully 

hind  the  times,     The  books   were  housed  in  the  finest  library 

in  the  world,  but  they  were  classified  on  a  meagre  and 

Captation  of  the  plan  made  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  181 5- 

was  no  public  catalogue,  and  that  used  by  the  staff  was  an 

nlv.     In  Mr.  Putnam's  first  report  to  Congress  he 

that  in  ition  and  cataloguing  alone  the  arrears  of 

;  would  occupy  ninety-one  persons  for  five  years. 

In  the  report  before  us.  Mr.  Putnam  tells  us  what  lias  been  done 

the   second   year   of   his   administration.     The   purchases 

>)  have  been  in  large  measure  directed  toward  remedying 

tie*.      The    section    of    American    history    and    topography 

en  reclassified  and  recatalogited,  and  a  hegin- 

bcen  made  with  British  history  and  topography,  and  with 

ticail  and  social  sciences.     The  cataloguing  is  going  on  at  the 

ties  a  day.     The  catalogue  cards  are  exchanged  with 

American  libraries  printing  their  cards  ( the  Public  Lihra- 

1  ork«  Pittsburg;  the  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago; 

and  in  this  way  the  resources  of  the  National 

made  known  to  five  centers  of  research,  while  the  Library 

can  tell   what   books  are  available  at   these  pi 

*{  the  printed  cards  may  be  had  by  other  libraries  at  the  mere 

is 
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o:*t  of  printing  and  paper.  Accurate,  legible,  and  uniform  cata- 
logues can  now  be  built  up  at  an  annual  saving  to  the  libraries  of 
the  country  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  money  alone.  A 
Division  of  1  iibliographv  has  been  organized,  which  not  only  gives 
the  usual  help  to  readers  in  the  library,  but  furnishes  information 
to  inquirers  by  mail.  The  division  clerks  give  references  to  the 
most  helpful  authorities,  and  often  mail  an  abstract  where  an  answer 
can  be  given  concisely  and  conclusively  in  that  way.  Many  bibli- 
ographies {e.  g..  on  Comparative  legislation,  Immigration,  Monroe 
doctrine )  have  l>een  prepared  on  cards  or  typewritten  for  consulta- 
tion, ami  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  (e.  g.,  on  Coloniza- 
tion. Mercantile  marine  subsidies.  Danish  West  Indies)  have  been 
published.  These  published  lists  give  aid  to  a  multitude  of  readers, 
and  add  efficiency  to  every  library  which  they  reach. 

There  is  neither  space  nor  need  to  specify  all  the  ways  in  which 
improvements  are  going  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  report 
is  the  best  ever  issued  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  Its  first  part 
is  a  resume  of  the  operations  of  the  fiscal  year;  its  second  is  a 
summary  of  the  present  facts  concerning  the  constitution,  equipment, 
organization,  processes,  and  facilities  of  the  library.  There  is  an 
appendix  giving  a  select  list  of  recent  purchases,  and  another  listing 
the  publications  of  the  library  since  1800. 

The  Library  of  Congress  cannot  expect  to  match  the  historic 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale,  but 
it  may  become  by  its  administration  the  most  effective  library  in 
the  world.  It  is  more  fully  open  to  the  public  than  any  other  national 
library.  It  has  a  commodious  and  effective  building,  a  rapidly 
developing  collection,  and  a  fairly  adequate  staff.  It  has  a  branch 
oi  the  Government  printing  office  at  its  service,  and  the  free  use  of 
the  mails.  It  should  now  determine  what  its  duties  are  to  the  other 
libraries  of  the  country,  and  to  American  scholarship.  It  should  do 
for  libraries  what  the  Bureau  of  Education  does  for  schools,  ft 
should  do  for  scholars  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  for 
farmers.  All  this  it  is  willing  to  do.  The  Librarian  of  Congress 
is  efficient  and  enthusiastic.  He  has  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  librarians  of  the  country.  It  rests  with  scholars  to  see  that  Con- 
gress shall  so  legislate  that  the  National  Library  may  become  (in  the 
words  of  the  President's  Message  of  December)  "not  merely  a  center 
of  research,  but  the  chief  factor  in  great  cooperative  efforts  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  learning." 

ANDREW  KF-OGH. 
**-■•  University. 
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The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,     By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.     New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company — 8vo,  xvi,  440  pp. 

The  main  object  of  this  book  is  obviously  to  present  a  series  of 
impressions  rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  political  and  economic 
problems  involved  in  the  recent  changes  in  the  East.  Some  dis- 
appointment may  be  felt  upon  reading  the  volume  by  those  who  are 
led  by  its  title  to  compare  the  author's  work  with  those  of  more 
thoughtful  students  upon  the  same  group  of  topics,  like  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Lord  Curzon ;  but  within  the  limitations  which  he  has  set 
for  himself,  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  not  failed  in  his  lask.  Under  the 
three  major  captions  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dutch  in  the  Pacific,  he  carries  us  rapidly  from  shore  to  islands  of 
the  Ocean  and  provides  food  for  a  variety  of  reflection,  while  briefer 
sections  consider  the  other  nations  that  have  a  direct  interest  there. 
Most  readers  in  this  country  will  naturally  devote  their  attention 
first  to  the  hundred  pages  given  to  the  Philippines,  but  the  author 
does  not  succeed  in  telling  us  much  that  is  not  familiar  to  the  ordi- 
nary American  newspaper  reader.  We  may  solace  ourselves,  at 
least,  with  the  agreeable  observation  that  this  fact  marks  a  very 
creditable  advance  in  our  education  made  within  three  years, 

One  comes  away  from  this  portion  of  the  book  with  the  idea  that 
the  author  is  quite  hopeful  of  our  success  in  the  Philippines.  "Let 
America  make  up  her  mind  broadly,11  he  counsels,  "and  then  let  her 
put  her  faith  in  the  men  who  have  already  devoted  so  much  of  their 
time  to  the  problem" ;  and  of  the  best  of  these,  Judge  Taft,  he  says, 
"is  peculiarly  the  stamp  of  man  to  deal  successfully  with  the  Philip- 
pines/' As  to  Australasia  he  is  less  optimistic,  possibly  because  he 
feels  less  desire  to  flatter.  The  southern  continent  and  its  appenages 
are,  of  course,  destined  to  be  a  factor  in  the  world's  future,  yet  there 
are  grave  obstacles  to  the  complete  success  of  this  future  in  a  certain 
selfishness  already  shown  by  the  labor  and  immigration  laws  of  the 
young  commonwealth. 

The  student  of  Pacific  Ocean  politics  will  look  with  most  interest 
to  what  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  to  say  about  the  newly  arrived  powers 
there.  Among  these  the  Japanese  are,  next  to  ourselves,  considered 
to  be  of  the  first  importance.  They  are  for  the  moment  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  problem  to  be  solved  during  the  coming  century,  and 
the  value  of  certain  factors  in  its  solution  is  likely  to  be  determined 
from  the  kind  of  success  they  achieve  in  Formosa.  The  chapter 
ted  to  this  topic  is  again  rather  disappointing,  The  author  gives 
ti 
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a  brief  description  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  which  adds 
nothing  to  our  information,  while  he  fails  to  present  an  adequate 
account  of  what  the  Japanese  have  accomplished  there  during  the 
past  six  years.    In  a  case  like  this,  where  news  from  headquarters  is 
guarded  a  little  jealously  by  the  authorities,  we  expect  the  intelligent 
traveller  to  bring  home  an  ample  budget  gathered  on  the  spot    On 
the  whole,  we  should  gather  from  what  he  reports  that  the  Japanese 
are  trying  to  correct  their  own  blunders,  to  educate  and  police  their 
Chinese  subjects  and  to  develop  trade  and  agriculture;  while  so  far 
as  the  savages  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  are  concerned,  they 
have  progressed  no  further  than  the  listless  and  unregenerate  Chinese 
mandarins.     But  he  says  nothing  of  the  kind  of  administration  set 
up  by  these  new  masters,  the  judicial  organization,  taxation  and 
revenue  or  the  labor  question.    One  is  eager  to  learn  whether  the 
Japanese  are  going  to  find  here  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  popula- 
tion, whether  they  can  resist  the  influx  of  Chinese  laborers  which 
is  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  island  becomes  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  whether  the  empire  is  likely  long  to  endure  the  strain  of  the  ten 
million  yen  which  her  colony  is  now  costing  over  and  above  receipts. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Tokyo  publicists  that  the  recalcitrant 
Chinamen  in  Formosa  should  be  pressed  out  by  enforcing  a  queue- 
cutting  ordinance,  and  by  mulcting  the  rich  natives  of  their  accumu- 
lations through  rigorous  taxation,  while  Japanese  villages  should  be 
set  up  under  semi-military  rule  as  nuclei  of  obedience  and  order. 
The  Assyrians  used  to  attempt  this  sort  of  thing  on  a  large  scale, 
but  their  success  was  neither  striking  nor  permanent ;  we  should  like 
to  know  the  promise  of  the  future  in  a  modern  experiment  of  such 
sociological  interest,  but  the  author  tells  us  very  little  of  them. 

There  is  less  cause  for  disappointment  to  the  reader  who  under- 
stands the  method  upon  which  this  book  was  constructed,  when  he 
comes  to  the  short  chapter  on  Germany,  France  and  Russia  in  the 
Pacific,  for  the  facts  about  their  colonies  must  be  learned  in  Europe, 
and  the  volume  was  apparently  written  before  the  author's  return 
home.  He  appears  to  regard  the  Germans  as  plucky  losers  thus 
far  in  a  game  which  they  do  not  yet  understand,  while  the  French 
incapacity  for  colonization  is  considered  as  irremediable.  This  is 
the  view  most  acceptable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  others  may  learn 
beside  ourselves  and  time  may  rob  us  of  this  as  of  some  other  joys 
of  hope.  It  is  not  likely,  at  least,  that  our  race  will  inherit  the 
earth  because  of  its  meekness. 
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In  general  Mr.  Colquhoun's  volume  may  be  commended  as  a 
idaUe  and  fair-minded  contribution  to  the  literature  of  one  of 
1  gravest  of  present  day  problems.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
feds  and  blunders,  and  to  accuse  the  author  of  undue  restraint  in 
mmunicating  facts,  coupled  with  unnecessary  freedom  in  offering 
inions.  Though  not  so  well  equipped  for  this  task  as  in  his  books 
Upper  Burma  and  China,  he  has  nevertheless  the  qualities  of  his 
ss,  of  that  picked  body  of  Englishmen  whose  homes  are  the  out- 
irts  of  the  empire,  whose  careers  are  devoted  to  the  difficult  duty 
rendering  the  white  man's  rule  less  burdensome  to  both  ruler 
i  subject. 

F.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
rak  University. 
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RZCEXT  LITERATURE. 

The  ?:.—•:*  >.rr:  cc  Izbor  and  capital,  edited  by  Rev.  John  P. 
Peters.  D.D.  G.  ?.  Putram's  Sons.  Xew  York),  is  a  timely  contri- 
":-j:::r.  t:  a  5-:;er:  which.  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  withm 
ar-i  c:  which  we  have  had  more  than  we  want  this  summer.  The 
charters  ■:•:  which  the  Nick  is  ir-ade  up  were  originally  contributions 
rrz.it  luring  the  fall  of  1901  to  the  various  newspapers  controlled 
ry  Mr.  \Y.  R.  Hearst,  Dr.  Peters  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
5}trx5:c=  ar.d  drew  up  thirteen  questions,  answers  to  which  he 
invited  frotr.  a  group  of  men  representing  a  great  variety  of  callings, 
sotr.e  e:c".e<iast:cs.  sonte  economists,  some  employers  of  labor,  some 
trade  unionists,  but  having  this  in  common,  that  each  one  of  them 
was  procttir.er.t  in  his  own  calling.  To  mention  the  names  of  Bishop 
Potter.  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Samuel  Gompers  and 
Everett  P.  Wheeler  wil!  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  forty-five  contributors.  As  Dr.  Peters  himself  says,  "It  it  not 
to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  any  such  discussion  will  setde  everp 
thing,  or  that  conclusive  answers  can  be  given  to  most  of  the  ques- 
tions asked."  Yet  a  rather  striking  unanimity  of  opinion  was 
reached  on  a  number  of  important  points,  such  as  the  justificatioa 
ci  trusts  and  of  labor  unions,  and  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
thought  on  the  important  question  of  how  to  maintain  industrial 
peace. 

The  contents  of  Michael  A.  Lane's  "The  Level  of  Social  Motion. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Future  Conditions  of  Human  Society"  (The 
Macmillan  Co..  Xew  York)  are  quite  as  enigmatic  as  the  title,  and 
one  can  but  wonder  how  a  work  so  grotesque  in  matter,  arrange- 
ment and  style  passes  the  publisher's  test  of  merit.  The  author 
rambles  complacently  through  the  cosmos,  and  when  his  utterances 
can  be  understood  they  are  mere  platitudes.  His  thesis  is  that 
human  society  is  rapidly  moving  toward  a  socialistic  state  i 
equality.  This  may  be  so :  but  he  must  cerebrate  along  strange  lines 
to  whom  this  book,  with  its  array  of  italics  and  bold-faced  tyjfc 
would  bring  conviction.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  generalization :  "Speaking  generally,  we  can  gauge  the  power 
of  a  community  by  the  horse-power  developed  by  its  steam." 

//  Nostro  Bilancio  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  51    pages  by  Maria  , 
Pasolini  on  the  subject  of  Italian  finances  (Loescher  &  Co.,  Rome). 
The  author  dissects  the    budget  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  taxes  are  heavier  in  proportion  to  national 
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eafth  than  those  of  Germany,  France,  or  Great  Britain,  only  Aus- 
Hungary  of  the  prominent  states  of  Europe  exceeding  Italy 
this  respect.    The  expenditures  are  also  criticised  as  being  in 
iy  cases  excessive  and  ill-judged.     Much  of  the  money  spent 
1  public  works  is  said  to  be  unproductive ;  that  spent  for  railroads 
is  often  been  used  to  build  lines  where  they  are  not  needed,  while 
inch  of  the  public  instruction  is  given  more  to  enable  pupils  to 
acquire  a  profession  than  to    advance  science  and  through  it  the 
productivity. 
Cattraal  Bureau  vaar  Sociate  Adviezcn,  in  Amsterdam,  pub- 
(June,  1 901)  a  first  compilation  on  the  history,  character  and 
nl  limitations  regarding  the  minimum  wage  and  the  maximum 
Icing-day  in  specifications  for  public  works.     Extracts  from  bills 
proposals  dealing  with  these  and  other  subjects,  such  as  ovcr- 
and  Sunday  pay,  wages  during  enforced  idleness,  method  of 
leration,  etc,  are  quoted  in  great  profusion.     The  experience  of 
different  modern  states  is  adduced  in  a  form  reasonably  complete 
the  purpose.     Opinions  are  generally  favorable,  as  shown  by  a 
here  collected,  to  the  good  effect  of  such  limitations  in  favor 
f  as  the  agitation  of  recent  years  has  brought  about  in 


William  Garrott  Browns  'The  Lower  South  in  American 
"  (The  Macmillan  Co,,  New  York)  is  an  exceptionally  inter- 
survey  of  the  leading  features  of  the  history  and  civilization 
!  cotton  states  by  a  southerner,  who  is  at  once  a  trained  his- 
student  and  an  engaging  writer.     Besides  the  long  paper 
gives  the  book  its  title,  the  volume  contains  a  sympathetic 
nt  of  William  L.  Yancey,  "The  Orator  of  Secession,"  a  sug- 
rc  study  of  "The  Resources  of  the  Confederacy/1  based  upon 
mot  Schwab's  "The  Confederate  States  of  America,"  another 
The  Ku  KIux  Movement/*  a  short  essay  on  Hobson*s  heroic 
and  a  telling  appeal  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  southern 
Mr.  Brown  argues  that  the  education  of  the  poorer  whites 
more  urgent  and  more  promising  of  results  than  the  educa- 
1  the  Negro.     Not  that  he  discourages  the  latter,  but  that  he 
it  less  pressing  than  the  former.     By  experience  and  by 
historical  studies  the  author  is  qualified  in  a  high  degree  for 
tn  the  field  occupied  by  these  essays,  and  one  may  hope  that 
is  not  far  distant  when  he  will  undertake  a  more  elaborate 
he  history  of  the  South, 
Gold  win  Smith  characterizes  his  trenchant  essay  "Common- 
or  Empire"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York)  as  "A  By- 
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standees  View  of  the  Question."  It  is  not  only  the  voice  of  "a 
bystander,"  but  a  voice  from  the  past,— of  that  English  liberal  and 
humane  thought  which  a  half  century  and  more  ago  bore  the  torch 
of  ordered  and  progressive  liberty.  It  is  a  voice  from  the  past  in 
another  sense,  for  its  warnings  against  the  perils  of  imperialism  are 
drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  history.  Mr.  Smith's  utterances  will 
sound  harsh  to  many  an  American  ear  to-day,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  same  voice  that  championed  the  cause  of 
the  North  with  enthusiasm  forty  years  ago.  Taken  all  in  all,  "Com- 
monwealth or  Empire"  seems  to  us  the  most  powerful  and  most 
eloquent  attack  on  the  English  policy  toward  the  Boers,  and  the 
American  policy  toward  the  Filipinos,  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Sir  J.  William  Whittall  has  published  the  French  text  with  an 
English  translation  of  "Les  Matinees  du  roi  de  Prusse  Ecrites  par 
lui-meme  A.  D.  1764"  under  the  title  "Frederick  the  Great  on 
Kingcraft.  From  the  Original  MS."  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York).  This  work  was  published  many  times  in  various  languages 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  purports  to  be  the  testament  of 
Frederick  the  Great  outlining  the  policy  of  his  reign  and  that  which 
should  be  followed  by  his  nephew.  It  is  regarded  by  all  critical 
scholars  as  a  forgery.  Sir  William  believes  he  possesses  a  direct 
copy  from  the  original  MS.  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  stolen 
from  Frederick  the  Great's  desk  at  Potsdam  by  Savary  when  Napo- 
leon took  Berlin.  There  is  no  proof  that  Savary  told  the  truth  about 
the  MS.,  nor  does  the  fact  of  the  many  eighteenth  century  printed 
editions  receive  attention  in  the  introduction.  The  text  of  "Les 
Matinees*  is  followed  by  some  family  reminiscences  of  life  in  Con- 
stantinople and  a  collection  of  Turkish  anecdotes  and  stories. 

To  the  growing  list  of  text-books  adapted  from  the  French,  Dr. 
William  Fairley  adds  Seignobos'  "History  of  the  Roman  People" 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York).  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  use  of  smaller  type  in  narrating  the  legendary  stories 
of  the  early  history  or  illustrative  anecdotes  of  the  later  time  which 
are  not  adequately  authenticated.  The  use  of  this  simple  device 
strikes  one  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing the  culture  value  of  the  legendary  without  sacrificing  the  scien- 
tific spirit  which  should  characterize  good  historical  teaching.  The 
editor  has  added  references  for  outside  reading  and  several  chapters 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  800  A.  D.  In  some  cases  the  origi- 
nal has  been  shortened  by  omitting  the  details  of  military  affairs 
and  anecdotal  matter. 
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To  have  written  "A  Short  History  of  Germany"  at  once  reada- 
ble and  scholarly  is  no  mean  achievement,  but  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Hen- 
derson has  accomplished  it.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 
The  first  half  of  the  book  covers  the  field  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Unity  and  interest  have  been  imparted  to  this 
earlier  period  by  avoiding  the  bewildering  mass  of  facts  which 
baffle  brief  treatment,  and  by  finding  the  element  of  unity  in  the 
various  phases  of  German  medieval  life  which  are  freshly  portrayed 
from  first-hand  knowledge.  In  the  second  half  the  rise  of  Prussia 
has  furnished  the  main  theme  around  which  the  facts  have  been 
grouped.  The  narrative  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
in  1871.  Episodes  like  the  Ems  despatch  are  treated  with  the  lucid- 
ity and  dispassionateness  which  come  only  f rom  careful  investiga- 
tion and  genuine  fidelity  to  a  high  standard  of  historic  impartiality. 
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$   $    $ 


You  say  YES  ? 
TIE  WALL  8TRSBT  JOURNAL  will  make  something  else  out 
of  your  answer  than  a  mere  affirmation.  It  is  going  to  help  hun- 
dreds of  ambitious  young  college  men  put  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  summer  vacation  of  their  lives.  If  you  would  be 
among  the  number,  write  at  once  to  THE  WALL  8TBKET  JOUB- 
HAL,  New  York,  and  learn  all  the  details  of  a  great  plan. 
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Digestive    Proteolysis 


Tilt  Cartwright  Ucturtt  for  LS94 


By  R*  H.  CHITTENDEN,  FfcJ>. 

Pr*fist§r  */  Pkynefogical  Chemistry  in  Yah  Univtr 

These  lectures  dea!  with  the  many  questions  concerned  in  tbi 
utilitatton  of  the  protcid  food-stuffs,  with  special  reference  to  the  c hemic 
physiological  character  of  the  products  formed. 

The  facts  presented  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  any  clear  nnderstani 
of  the  digestive  process  as  applied  to  the  essential  tYjod-sturTs,  and  1 
stderatjon  by  ail  interested  In  the  physiological  and  p.  al  asp 

branch  of  nutrition, 
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THE    YALE    REVIEW 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  FOR  THE   SCIENTIFIC   DISCUSSION    OF 
ECONOMIC,   POLITIC  Ai,   AND  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS, 


The  Yax,i  Ibmsw  i*  owned  by  The  Yale  Publishing  Company. 
It  is  edited   by   Professors   Hekby   \V\    Far*  am,   E-  Q.  Boitsn; 

JOHH  C   SetlWAH,    l»VtKCi    FlSHKK,    HbXEY    C.  KVBBY,   CUYE    PAY 

and  Ai^est  O.  Kjuxeh, 

Commit  ted  to  no  party  and  to  no  school,  but  only  to  the  advance- 
ment of  ftouin!  learning,  it  alma  to  present  the  results  of  the  miwt 
scientific  and  scholarly  investigations  in  political  science,  bat  ooa- 
irributora  alone  «FB  renpi  nibble  for  the  opinion*  exprcs&od  tn  the 
articles. 

It  w  publinbrd  by  Tbk  Tuttlk,  Mobbiiovha  A  Tayi*OB  Co.,  1S5 
Temple  Street,  New  Haven*  Conn.,  to  whom  all  basin  ens  comnmaic*- 
tione  should  be  addressed  and  all  subscriptions  paid. 

All  communications  relating  to  articles,  book  reviews,  exchiui 
and  editorial  work  in  general  should  bo  addressed  to 

THE  EDITOKS,  YALE  REVIEW, 
Yalb  Station, 

tf«  w  Haven ,  Coqil 


Copyright,  igoa,  by 
The  Yale  Publishing  Company,  New  Haven,  Coon. 


395-J270  A,D, 

Trans! a  ltd  by  Miry  Sloan  with  notes  and  revision  by 
George  B*  Adams,  Professor  ia  Yale  University, 
Ten    map*    in    color.      556    pp,      12mo,     $1,60    net. 

coniin  :— *M  have  made  a  great  deal  of  use  of  the 
.  ry  tUd  to  see  the  translation.    This  Is  one  of  the  beat  Uool 

otCB  L.  Loll  University :— '*  The  book  of  Be*  mom  and  Monod  I  hav 

•k  known  to  me  in  its  held/1 
J'ulvcrstty  *•<  —    The  moat  comprehensive"  and  iccu* 

iou  we  Stare  yet  had  of  the  period,  and  the  best  adapted  for  class*  | 

ineU  University,  Lewtsburgh,  Pa.:~"Tt  i*  admirably  sun. 
Bphaakes  the  important  features  of  Medieval  Europe  «ilh  tUOh  clearness  and 
I  faaartili  feejowicml  if  for  class  use." 

SEIGNOBOS*  ROMAN  PEOPLE 

To  Ch.iflem.tgnr 

Tranalation  edited  by  Dr.  William  Falricy .  Numerou* 
maps    and    illustrations.     528    pp.     12 mo,    $1,25    net, 

ici  L.  Hi  ww .  Gomel]  University  :—"  It  has  the  high  mcr 
-.  -dearite-  .,  picture^  uencs*  of  treatment         .         Of  the  chat 


lO*d    i>V    Dr     : 

ooaJiar 


I  am  glad  to  »ay  1  find  them  well  Infi  -dous,  and 

"  It  is  ceitatnly  the  most  readable  of  elemental 
Died  with,  and  seems  to  me  happy  in  its  admixture  of  th 


.  Sawraa,  Blecbaulc  Art*  High  School,  Springfield,  Moss,;—"  My  first  couif 
I  was  cvpec  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  army 

•     .    •  . .  m  and  Soda!  and  Political  Tramformation,    These 

list  I  do  nut  tenon  where  to  find  in  as  good  form  in  *n» 

*  Show*  the  skill  of  a  trained  Frenchman  in  narrative.    On 
he  wvrfc  H  the  -punting  of  anecdotes  and  myths  in  smaller  type.    The  U 
i  ti>  the  time  of  '.  Iiarlcra*^  1 1 

*  Represents  the  beat  form  of  scholarly  French  iMt-booa    .        Tlw  author 

:  po-ecr,  literary-  charm,  and  philosophical  purpose.** 

SEIGNOBOS*  FEUDAL  REGIME 

TramlatexJ  by  Earle   W.   Dow,  Assistant  Professor  in 

the    University    of   Michigan.     70    pp.     Svo.    Pa  per  p 

50  cents  net. 

4T»i«  wcrmci  and  authoritative  account    .    ,    <     Student  <A  } 
Hath  in  the  t^elrth  century  will   t.  nobo*T   account  suggestive,  anil  In 

i  rtaihtum  seems  well  done, '  * 

■■    .    .    ,     the  translation   of  Setgn 
1  c4  essential*  «0I  certainly  hit  the  needs  of  Boat  college  student*,  ' 
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YALE   UNIVERSITY. 


The  work  of  the  University  is  carried  on  in  the  following  Departments: — 
I.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ARTS,  which  includes 

THE  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT  (YALE  COLLEGE), 

THE  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL, 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC, 

THE  FOREST  SCHOOL, 
IL  THEOLOGY, 

III,  MEDICINE,  and 

IV,  LAW, 

The  general  equipment  of  the  University  includes  the  University  and  Depart- 
mental Libraries,  containing  about  350,000  volumes,  the  Feabody  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Art  Collections,  D wight 
Hall  [the  headquarters  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association],  the  Com- 
mons, supplying  board  at  about  $4  a  week  to  1,000  students,  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Athletic  Field,  and  the  Yale  Infirmary, 

The  University  Catalogue  contains  full  information  concerning  all  depart* 
ments.    It  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 


THE  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT  (YALE  COLLEGE)  offers  2 
four  years1  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  B»A.  Its  Professors  and 
Instructors  number  over  ijo.  The  first  year's  work  is  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  or  German  and  Mathematics,  For  the  other  three  years  courses 
are  offered  covering  Languages  and  Literature,  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Philosophy,  History  and  the  Social  Sciences,  Art  and  Music* 
Nearly  $50,000.00  is  annually  appropriated  in  Beneficiary  Aid  for  Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships  and  Prizes.  Room  Rent  in  the  college  dormitories  (which 
accommodate  700  students)  ranges  from  75  cts.  to  $5.00  per  week  for  each 
occupant 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof,  Henry  P.  Wright 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  offers  a  three  years*  course 
of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  The  first  year  of  study  covers 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  French  or  German,  English,  Drawing,  The 
work  of  Senior  and  Junior  years  is  arranged  in  thirteen  special  courses  of 
study,  including  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Electrical  Engineering,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Mining  Engineerin 
Studies  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Forestry,  Biology  preparatory  to  Me 
cal  studies,  and  General  Scientific  studies,  including  Political  Science,  History, 
English,  Anthropology,  Zoology,  Botany,  etc.  The  Engineering  Hall,  Chemica] 
Laboratory  and  Biological  Laboratory  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in 
the  several  lines  of  research. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof.  R,  H.  Chittenden, 
Director  of  the  School. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL*    The  courses  of  study,  open  only  to  grid 
uates  of  colleges  and  universities,  lead  to  the  degrees  of  DOCTOR  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY, MASTER  OF  ARTS,  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE,  CIVIL  ENGI- 


NEER  and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER.  The  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  open  to  students  without  distinction  of  sex.  There 
are  40  courses  of  study  offered  in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Philosophy,  68 
in  the  Social  Sciences  and  History,  56  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical 
Literature,  61  in  Classical  Philology,  63  in  Modern  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, 76  in  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  31  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, There  are  various  clubs  and  associations  which  meet  periodically  for 
reading  papers  and  for  discussion,  such  as  the  Mathematical  Club,  the  Classi- 
cal Club,  the  Political  Science  Club,  the  Anthropology  Club,  the  History  Club, 
the  Philosophical  Club,  the  Semitic  and  Biblical  Literature  Club,  the  Modem 
Language  Club,  the  English  Clubf  the  German  Journal  Club,  the  Physical 
Club,  the  Physics  Journal  Club,  the  Engineers  Club,  the  Chemical  Club,  and 
the  Biological  Club,  The  various  Departmental  Libraries,  the  Laboratories 
and  Collections,  as  well  as  the  numerous  courses  of  Public  Lectures,  are  open 
to  the  students  of  this  Department.  Five  Fellowships  of  $400  each  and  20 
Scholarships  of  $100  each  are  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges.  Several 
memorial  fellowships  are  also  available. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof,  Andrew  W.  Phillips, 
Dean  of  the  School 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  is  open  to  graduates,  undergrad- 
utcs  and  special  students,  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  theoretical 
studies  are  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  the  History  of  Music,  Strict  Compost* 
tion,  Instrumentation  and  Free  Composition.  The  practical  courses  consist 
of  instruction  in  Piano,  Organ,  and  Violin  playing, 

For  full  information  address  Prof,  S,  S*  Sanford,  Department  of  Music 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  is  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes.  Technical  Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Copper  Plate  Etching,  and  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  the  Philosophy. 
History  and  Criticism  of  Art,  Several  prizes  are  offered,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  William  Wirt  Winchester  prize  of  $1500. 

For  further  information  address  Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  Director  of  the  School. 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  is  open  to  students  of  every  Christian 
denomination.  Scholarship  aid  is  given  to  all  needy  students  in  return  for 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  local  pastors.  No  charge  is  made  for 
instruction  or  room  rent,  The  course  of  three  years  leads  to  the  degree 
of  B.D.  A  fourth  year  for  Graduate  Study  is  open  to  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  an  advanced  course,  and  several  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are 
open  to  such  persons. 

For  further  information  address  Prof.  F.  K.  Sanders,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  has  a  four  years*  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  M.D.  Clinical  Instruction  is  afforded  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital 
and  the  New  Haven  Dispensary.  The  latter  institution,  where  last  year 
15,000  patients  received  treatment,  is  situated  on  the  school  grounds. 

For  circulars  address  Prof.  Herbert  E,  Smith,  Dean  of  the  School. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  offers  a  three  years*  course,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  LL,B.  and  fitting  students  for  the  Bar  of  any  state*  The  courses  of  Grad- 
uate Study  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
The  students  are  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  observing  the  practice  of  the 
higher  Courts  of  Connecticut. 

For  further  particulars  address  Prof.  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Acting  Dean  of  the 
School. 
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IMFO^T^ILNTT    NEW    BOOKS. 

HARVARD    HISTORICAL    STUDIES,      Vol,    IX. 

THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES 

By  ARTHUR  LYON  CROSS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  University  of 

Michigan.     Large  8vo,  pp.  JX.-368,  $2*50  net 

In  the  Study  of  this  subject,  ihe  origin,  nature,  and  actual  workings  of  the  Bishop  of  London  5  authority 
at  colonial  dioce*an  is  considered  first.     Alter  thai,  the  earlier  attempts  to  establish  hiihuft*  r 
colonics  are  examined,  and  an  effort  made  to  explain  the  motives  aeiuhtinj;   lite  authors  of  th 
Th«  next  step  is  to  describe  the  opposition  which  u radially  manifested  it*elJ  against  the   , 
bring*  the  reader  to  the  outbreak  of  the  controversies  between  those  who  sought  to  secure.  -. 
*t^ovp  to  present,  the  settlement  of  resident  bishops.     Alter  tracing  at  Rome  length  the  detail 
gle*  and  endeavoring  to  estimate   Its  significance,  the  author  rives  a  abort  acr.GU.nl  of  the  ■(£[•• 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  native  American  episcopate.    The  work  closes  with  a  general  sut^ey  and  iu» 
mini;  up  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  from  the  whole  diftcussion. 

GCMfYftMm     I.  The  Beginnings  of  Episcopal  Control  over  tha  Colonies—  II    The  Policy  *nd  Wot*  « 
Bishop  Cotnptort — III.  The  Royal:  Commission:  Gibson  to  Sherlock— lVT  Attempts  to  Obtain  an  Amen' 
Kpi  scop  ate—  V,  Expiration  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Commission  :  Sherlock1*  Policy*— VI.    i 
trovefsy— VIL  The  Chandler-Chauncy  Controversy— V 1 1  [.   The  Newspaper  Contra 
lions  and  the  Episcopal  Question— X-  The  Opposition  in  Virginia— XL  From  Sh^rloc  he  Re* 

tion— XII.   After  the  Revolution:  the    Estabhshme.nl  of  an  American.    Episcopate  — ArFENOIces— A 
five  Documents—  B.   List  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Bishops  of  London  during  the    SrveBl« 
and  Eighttenib  Centuries— C.  Lilt  of  Special  Works— ImdkX. 


HISTORICAL    ESSAYS    AND    REVIEWS, 

By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D,t  D.CJ*,  LL.D.,  etc.,  sometime  Bishop 
of  London.    Edited  by  Louise  Crbighton,    Crown  8vo,  pp,  v  ~*.oo. 

Contents.     l>nnte — .Ivneas  Syjiriu*— A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Renaissance— A  Man  of  Culture— A  I  eirnai 
Lady  of  the  Sixteenth  Century— Wjc [if—  The  Italian  Bishops  of  Worcester—  Tht  Harvard  Com 
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COMMENT, 

Work  of  the  Industrial   Commission;    The  Hasards  of 
Arbitration. 

uld  be  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  give  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  nineteen  vol- 
of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  yet  many 
1  have  not  the  time  to  study  the  reports  themselves  are  inter- 
know  something  regarding  its  work.     We  have  accord- 
Ely  selected  the  five  most  important  general  topics  which  the 
:  of  the  Commission  covers  and  asked  a  recognized  authority 
icach  of  these  subjects  to  write  a  review  of  the  reports  of  the 
nission  which  deal  with  his  specialty.     The  results  will  be 
in  the  five  essays  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  this  number 
the  Yale  Review.     While  any  brief  statement  of  results  is 
a  few  words  of  comment  on  the  plan  and  form  of 
!  publications  may  be  pertinent.     In  looking  over  these  vol- 
&  comparison  naturally  suggests  itself  between  them  and 
report  of  the  great  British  Royal  Commission  on  Labour 
ittd  in  1891,     It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  scope  of  our 
ion  is  much  broader  than  that  of  the  English  Commis- 
for  while  labor  naturally  touches  almost  all  fields  of  human 
many  questions  arising  in  those  fields  which  do 
t  concern  themselves  directly  with  labor  and  which  are  neverthe- 
importam  to  those  who  would  understand  the  labor  problem. 
the  whole  question  of  trusts,  to  which  two  large  volumes 

IT 
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of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  are  devoted,  is  con- 
stantly brought  up  as  an  issue  whenever  questions  of  labor  arc 
discussed.     It  is  fortunate  that  our  Commission  did  not  limit 
its  inquiries  too  closely,  for  in  modern  life  the  interaction  of  inter- 
ests is  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  any- 
one and  study  it  by  itself.     A  comparison  of  the  forms  of  pub- 
lication is  altogether  favorable  to  our  Commission.     In  the  first 
place,  the  volumes  are  numbered  consecutively  from  I  to  19,  and 
they  are  issued  bound  and  cut  in  octavo  form,  which  makes  them 
convenient  to  handle  and  convenient  to  shelve.      The  English 
books  are  printed  in  folio;  they  were  issued  at  irregular  intervals; 
they  are  sent  to  the  reader  unbound,  and  it  is  no  small  task  merely 
to  bind,  label,  and  properly  arrange  them.     The  indexing  of 
our  Commission's  report  is  admirable.     Not  only  is  each  volume 
indexed  by  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  general  index  for  the  eighteen 
volumes  of  testimony,  which  is  placed  next  to  the  index  to  the 
summary  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  volume.    In  the 
English  Commission's  report  there  are  no  less  than  six  topical 
indices,  including  the  glossary  of  technical  terms,  besides  the 
index  to  the  summary  of  evidence,  and  each  was  published  sepa- 
rately in  a  thin  folio  volume.     In  these  busy  days  of  voluminous 
printing,  any  author  who  would  have  a  large  audience  must  use 
every  mechanical  device  for  making  the  task  of  reading  easy,  and 
in  this  respect  the  Industrial  Commission  has  shown  itself  to  be 
thoroughly  up  to  date. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  so  large  a  mass  of  testimony  the 
different  parts  must  be  of  very  unequal  value  and  that  care  should 
be  used  in  drawing  conclusions.  Thus,  in  the  hearing  upon 
agriculture  and  agricultural  labor,  Mr.  Thomas  Turnbull  of  San 
Francisco  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  after  he  had  been  duly 
sworn,  the  following  colloquy  occurred : 

"Q.  Have  you  a  prepared  statement? 

A.  I  have  a  brief  statement. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  that  statement 
as  to  the  industrial  conditions  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  witness  read  as  follows :" — Then  follow  about  seven  pages 
of  solid  matter  which  Mr.  Turnbull  read  but  which  in  point  of  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  are  copied  verbatim 
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ei  literatim  from  an  article  written  by  Professor  Plehn  of  the 
University  of  California  and  printed  in  the  Yale  Review  for 
February,  1896.  In  the  stenographic  report  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  Turnbull  does  not  say  that  he  has  himself  prepared  a 
statement  but  simply  says,  "I  have  a  brief  statement/*  While  this 
cautious  answer  may  disarm  any  attempt  to  charge  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  with  plagiarism*  it  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the 
ethics  of  authorship,  if  he  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  paper  which  he  was  about  to  read. 


The  general  rejoicing  which  seems  to  have  greeted  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presidential  arbitrators,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
miners,  who  omitted  a  whole  day's  work  in  order  to  show  their 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  return  to  work,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  is  premature.  Arbitration  has,  in  point  of  fact,  though 
often  advocated  by  those  who  look  at  the  matter  superficially, 
been  singularly  barren  of  results  in  labor  disputes.  When  a  dis- 
pute arises  regarding  a  status,  such  as  a  boundary  line,  or  prop- 
erty rights  in  a  concrete  object,  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  settles 
the  question  for  good  and  all.  But  the  decision  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute imposes  on  the  parties  a  continuous  line  of  action.  It  can 
never  settle  the  question  in  perpetuity,  since  no  one  could  make 
or  keep  a  labor  contract  for  more  than  a  limited  period,  and  if 
either  party  feels  aggrieved  by  the  decision,  the  burden,  rqjeated 
every  pay  day,  becomes  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  and  leads 
to  renewed  difficulties.  This  danger  is  particularly  great  where 
the  question,  as  in  the  present  case,  involves  not  merely  the  mode 
of  payment  but  also  the  amount.  In  fixing  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  any  decision  that  will  seem  conclusive, 
even  to  outsiders,  is  enormous,  unless  the  preliminary  quest Loa 
can  be  settled  according  to  what  rule  wages  are  to  rise  or  fall. 
If,  for  instance,  we  adopt  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale,  which 
was  in  operation  for  many  years  in  the  southern  coal  fields,  then 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  would  certainly  involve  an 
increase  in  wages.  But  the  sliding  scale  was  overthrown  two 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  miners  themselves,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  arbitrators  to  restore  it  without  their  consent. 
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If  we  take  the  ground  that  wages  should  be  determined  simply  by 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  labor,  in  other  words,  by  the 
higgling  of  the  market,  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  removed, 
inasmuch  as  the  labor  market  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  does 
not  furnish  the  conditions  under  which  the  higgling  may  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  about  a  definite  result.     Under  free  com- 
petition we  have  a  large  number  of  buyers  and  a  large  number  of 
sellers.     In  the  case  of  the  buyers,  there  are  a  number  of  different 
maximum  limits  of  price,  determined  by  the  varying  sums  which 
the  different  individuals  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  an  object,  if 
they  could  not  get  it  more  cheaply.     In  the  case  of  the  sellers, 
there  are  likewise  a  number  of  minimum  limits  of  price,  deter- 
mined by  the  various  sums  below  which  the  different  individuals 
will  not  sell.     The  price  is  finally  fixed  at  a  price  at  which  the 
quantity  demanded  will  equal  the  quantity  supplied.     In  the 
present  case,  however,  wrhere  the  buyers  of  labor  are  all  acting 
together  in  one  group  and  the  sellers  of  labor  in  another,  we  have 
virtually  the  case  of  one  seller  and  one  buyer.     Now,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  lowest  rate  which  the  seller  of  labor  might 
be  willing  to  take,  if  he  could  not  get  more,  is  below  the  highest 
rate  which  the  buyer  of  labor  might  be  willing  to  pay,  if  he  could 
not  get  labor  for  less.     Otherwise,  either  the  miners  would  move 
away  or  the  operators  would  close  their  mines.      The  whole 
struggle,  as  far  as  this  one  question  is  concerned,  is  like  the  strug- 
gle between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  a  piece  of  land,  each  one  of 
whom  is  trying  to  secure  by  persuasion  or  bluff  the  best  terms  for 
himself.     Under  such  conditions,  to  find  a  rate  of  wages  that  will 
hold  for  more  than  a  very  short  time  must  be  extremely  difficult 
But  there  is  another  course  which  promises  better  results.    The 
arbitrators  may  persuade  both  parties  to  accept  a  better  method 
of  fixing  compensation  than  the  primitive  method  to  which  the 
strike  has  brought  us.     That  method  may  be  the  sliding  scale; 
it  may  be  the  establishment  of  joint  boards;   it  may  conceivably 
be  some  new  plan  not  yet  tried  anywhere.     Unless  this  can  \* 
done,  arbitration  will  establish  no  permanent  peace.     If  it  canb 
accomplished,  we  may  perhaps  find  some  compensation  for  th 
enormous  expense  of  the  strike. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

I. — Labor. 

ALTHOUGH  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  American  economics  in 
recent  years,  we  are  still  more  likely  to  underestimate  than  to 
overestimate  the  advance  which  has  been  accomplished,  and 
especially  are  we  apt  to  forget  within  how  short  a  space  of  time 
tins  transformation  in  American  economic  thought  has  taken 
place.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Nation  for  January  1 6, 
1902,  giving  an  account  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  speaks  about  the  activity  in  economics 
in  this  country  as  largely  due  to  men  who  began  their  academic 
wurk  some  thirty  years  ago.  Now  the  truth  is  that  the  men 
whom  he  had  in  mind,  men  prominent  in  effecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Economic  Association,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  not  even  undergraduates  thirty  years  ago,  but  were  still 
engaged  in  their  preparation  for  college.  Most  of  these  men 
are  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  and  some  of  them  are  nearer 
forty  than  the  former  age.  While  the  work  which  was  done  by 
men  of  a  still  older  generation  should  not  be  disparaged,  while 
this  earlier  work  wasr  indeed,  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
mnre  recent  work,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  great  change 
in  economic  thought  in  our  country,  which  has  given  the  United 
States  a  leading  position  in  economic  science,  has  taken  place 
within  twenty  years,  and  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  men 
who  believe  that  they  still  have  before  them  the  better  part  of 
their  own  work. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  are  especially  appropriate  as  an  intro- 
duction to  those  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission which  deal  with  labor,  because  the  advance  which  eco- 
nomics has  made  during  the  preceding  twenty  years  finds  such 
marked  expression  in  the  methods  employed  and  in  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  especiaJly  by 
the  economists  who,  as  experts,  were  connected  with  the  work  of 
this  Commission,       It  is  difficult  even  for  those  who  have  fol- 
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lowed  with  some  care  the  treatment  of  labor  problems  for  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  realize  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  their  discussion,  both  in  respect  to  positive  knowl- 
edge and  to  scientific  methods  followed.  It  is  now  somewhat 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  those  wfho,  twenty  years  ago,  were 
actively  engaged  in  a  scientific  discussion  of  labor  questions  in 
this  country,  and  to  realize  that  a  large  part  of  the  pioneer  woik 
in  this  field  dates  back  to  a  period  even  less  remote.  The  distinc- 
tion between  anarchistic  and  socialistic  movements  is  now  under- 
stood by  every  economist,  and  even  by  the  general,  intelligent 
public,  but  it  required  careful  study  to  discriminate  between 
these  two  movements  in  1885.  Every  graduate  student  now 
understands  the  difference  between  the  principles  underlying  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  tat 
so  careful  a  student  of  labor  problems  as  Brentano,  twenty 
years  ago,  denied  the  existence  of  any  labor  organization  based 
upon  the  principles  underlying  the  Knights  of  Labor.  These  are 
simply  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  thought  and  of  knowledge 
even  at  so  recent  a  period  as  1885,  when  the  American  Economic 
Association  was  organized,  and  serve  to  show  how  much  work 
has  been  done  in  order  to  give  us  that  basis  of  knowledge  with 
which  any  economist  now  begins  a  study  of  labor. 

Another  way  of  getting  at  the  same  thing  is  to  contrast  the 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  created  by  act  of  1898, 
with  the  voluminous  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labof 
and  Education,  in  1885.  This  earlier  report  has  some  value, 
because  it  gives  the  opinion  of  all  sorts  of  people  on  all  sorts  of 
questions  in  any  way  connected  with  labor  in  1885.  It  allowed 
a  good  many  cranks  and  some  thoughtful  people  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views,  and  perhaps  served  as  a  safety  valvfc 
which  is  probably  the  chief  purpose  which  those  had  in  mind 
who  were  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  committee.  The 
American  economists  are  so  numerous,  and  they  have  made  them- 
selves felt  to  such  an  extent  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  prob- 
ably we  shall  see  no  more  federal  reports  on  labor  like  the  one 
issued  by  the  Senate  Committee  of  1885.  It  is  a  great  thing  thai 
it  is  known  that  there  are  in  this  country  a  body  of  economic 
experts,  and  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  such  as  to  demand 
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cir  employment.     The  entire  character  of  the  Report  of  the 

rial  Commission,  the  way  the  work  is  planned,  and  the  way 

executed,  show  the  constant  guidance  of  the  economist.     The 

economists  employed  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  whom 

ould   naturally  designate  as   the  younger   generation   of 

ican   economists,   a  generation   younger   than   those  who 

ied   the  American    Economic   Association,   being,   indeed, 

mostly  students  of  those  who  were  active  in  the  early  days  of 

issociation.     When  one  considers  alt  the  circumstances  sur- 

iing  their  work,  it  must  be  said  that  they  did  their  work 

ftmarkably  well,  and  that  they  have  strengthened  the  position 

the  influence  of  economists   in   this  country.     The  three 

xperts  chiefly  responsible  for  that  portion  of  the  final  report 

aling  with  labor  are  Dr.  E,  Dana  Durand,  the  secretary  of 

mmission.  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  and  Mr.  Charles 

Edgerton.     Other   experts   employed   by   the   Commission, 

work  fell  under  the  head  of  labor,  are  Messrs.  J.  R.  Dodge, 

or  agricultural  labor;  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  for  railway  labor; 

r  H.  Olmsted  and  William  M,  Steuart,  for  prison  labor; 

as  F.  Turner,  for  Asiatic  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast;   F.  J, 

•n«  for  labor  legislation,  and  Eugene  Willison*  for  mine 

*W  legislation.     Miss  Gail  Laughlin  also  treated  the  subject 

nc  service.     It  is  then  seen  that,  out  of  twenty-seven 

employed  by  the  Commission,  eleven  had  to  do  directly 

immediately  with  various  phases  of  what  we  broadly  desig- 

r  probler: 

e  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  so  broadly  outlined  in 

which  created  it  that  it  could  take  in  every  subject  per- 

odfistry,"  even  when  industry  is  most  broadly  inter* 

u  1  lie  expected  that  a  large  part  of  the  report  should 

labor.     There  are  nineteen  volumes  in  the  entire  report , 

It  least  ten  of  them  deal  directly  and  immediately  with  the 

of  labor  to  a  large  extent.     If  there  is  any  one  subject 

transcended  in  interest  labor  in  the  investigations  of  the 

(amission,  it  is  the  subject  of  trusts  and  industrial 

.  and  it  is  in  pan  the  influence  which  these  have 

labor  that  is  responsible  for  the  interest  in  them, 
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The  mass  of  material  furnished  in  the  report  is  so  vast  that  it 
is  discouraging  to  the  busy  man,  who  would  glean  from  it  its 
practical  and  scientific  teachings,  until  he  discovers  how  admira- 
bly it  is  all  arranged,  and  how  excellent' is  the  review  of  the  whole 
subject  in  the  final  report.  Each  volume  has  its  preliminary 
review  of  its  substance,  which  is  followed  by  the  digest  of  evi- 
dence, the  digest  giving  references  to  the  pages  of  testimony. 
Each  volume  also  has  its  own  index.  The  final  volume  has  an 
index  covering  all  the  nineteen  volumes,  as  well  as  the  general 
review,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  This  general  review, 
which  covers  only  a  little  over  two  hundred  pages,  is  admirably 
prepared,  covering  briefly  the  most  essential  points  concerning 
labor  in  the  preceding  eighteen  volumes.  The  one  exception  to 
this  statement  relates  to  agricultural  labor,  which  is  treated  too 
briefly  to  harmonize  with  the  general  plan.  The  final  review  is 
followed  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  method  of  using  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Into- 
trial  Commission  which  deals  with  labor  is  then  very  sim- 
ple. The  student  will  read,  first  of  all,  the  entire  final  review 
and  will  find  it  the  best  text-book  as  yet  written  on  the  labor  prob- 
lem. After  he  has  read  this  broad,  general  survey,  quite  accurate 
in  its  description  of  the  contents  of  preceding  volumes,  he  will 
consult  these  volumes  for  a  further  study  of  particular  topics 
which  specially  interest  him.  If  the  reader  is  a  legislator,  espe- 
cially concerned  in  regard  to  prison  labor,  he  will,  if  intelligent 
desire  to  read  the  entire  final  review,  in  order  to  see  the  relation 
of  prison  labor  to  other  kinds  of  labor.  After  he  has  done  this, 
he  will  carefully  examine  the  small  volume  entitled  "Prison 
Labor"  (Vol.  No.  Ill),  and  ascertain  the  different  arrange 
ments  for  directing  prison  labor  in  the  various  states  of  ti* 
Union.  He  will  also  gain  some  information  concerning  pris* 
labor  in  other  countries,  and  will  have  this  knowledge,  togefef 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  as  a  basis  for 
legislation.  Those  who  are  interested  in  various  phases  of  labor 
legislation  will  similarly,  after  having  read  the  final  review,  con- 
sult Volumes  V  and  XVI,  entitled  respectively  "Labor  Legisla- 
tion" and  "Foreign  Labor  Laws." 
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Dr,  Durand,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  has  elsewhere 
stated1  that  the  tone  of  the  final  review  is  progressive.  This 
characterizes  it  correctly.  It  is  progressive,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  called  radical.  It  is  based  upon  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  existing  conditions,  upon  keen  analysis,  and  very  evi- 
dently upon  long-continued  and  fruitful  thought  No  one  else 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  of  labor  has  given  evidence  of 
such  careful  study  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  questions  at 
as  those  responsible  for  this  final  review.  Dr.  Durand  has 
stated  that  the  tone  of  the  report  is  more  progressive  than  the 
commissioners,  as  a  whole,  would  be  inclined  to  endorse.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  commissioners  did  not  give  so  much 
attention  to  the  part  of  their  report  which  deals  with  labor  as  to 
other  parts,  although  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  modifying 
suggestions  received  from  them  in  a  good  many  portions  of  this 
final  review,  At  the  same  time,  this  review  is  in  general  har- 
mony with  the  portions  of  preceding  volumes  dealing  with  labor, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  themselves  could 
scarcely  be  characterized  otherwise  than  as  progressive. 

In  the  brief  space  assigned  for  the  present  article,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  which  is 
under  examination.  Probably  under  the  circumstances,  the  best 
method  is  to  take  up  very  briefly  the  more  prominent  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  final  review,  devoting  a  few  words  to  each. 

The  final  review  is  divided  into  four  main  parts,  namely,  I. 
Genera]  Conditions  and  Problems;  IL  Relations  of  Employers 
and  Employees;  III.  Protection  of  Employees  in  their  Labors; 
IV.  Labor  on  Public  Works. 

The  first  main  part,  dealing  with  general  conditions  and  prob- 
lems, is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  careful  discrimina- 
tions which  are  made  in  this  survey.  A  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  negative  work,  which  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground 
for  profitable  discussion*  Popular  errors  must  be  examined,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  the  investigation  must  be  made  clear. 
It  is  pointed  out  under  "Profits  and  Wages'1  that  we  must  sharply 
distinguish  between  two  different  aspects  of  the  problem  which 

*  See  his  article   "United  Slates  Industrial  Commission/'   Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  August,  1902. 
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:hey  ireser.:.  One  aspect  deals  with  the  share  of  industry  which 
g:es  :  z,  :he  £act:-rs  of  production,  as  labor,  capital,  land,  monopo- 
lies, etc  The  secmi  aspect  deals  with  the  "income  and  social 
welfare  of  the  manual  working  classes."  Every  economist 
kr.:-.vs  tha:  here  we  have  two  different  orders  of  inquiries,  but 
this  fact,  important  as  it  is.  is  often  overlooked.  Under  the 
hea'i  "Uncertainty  of  Statistics"  we  have  a  correction  of  errors 
which  are  too  common:  as  for  example,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
on  investments  is  an  indication  of  the  proportion  of  the  product 
of  labor  and  capital  which  either  one  receives.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  has  been  supposed  that  10  per  cent,  on  an  investment 
indicates  that  labor  receives  90  per  cent,  of  the  product.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
because  of  the  value  of  manufactured  products  the  aggregate 
wages  amount  to  a  little  less  than  25  per  cent.,  that  is  all  that 
labor  receives  of  the  joint  product.  Manifestly,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  into  the  cost  of  raw  material  used  in  manufactures, 
and  the  portion  of  that  which  accrues  to  labor. 

A  useful  discrimination  is  made  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
of  capital,  and  here  we  come  to  something  which  even  economists 
have  not  always  borne  in  mind.  We  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  interest  on  disposable  capital  and  the  profits  on  established 
enterprises.  The  profits  on  established  enterprises  include,  it  is 
said,  such  things  as  "good  will,  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  and 
monopolies  of  various  kinds."  The  final  review  continues: 
"Monopoly  privileges,  for  example,  wherever  they  exist,  become 
more  and  more  valuable  as  population  increases,  and  the  net 
returns  are  thereby  augmented :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  rate 
of  interest  on  disposable  capital,  not  protected  by  these  privileges, 
has  continually  declined. *'  After  an  examination  of  the  actual 
decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  since  1865,  it  *s  asserted  that  there 
is  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the 
rate  of  profit  received  in  industry,  with  one  exception,  namely, 
national  banks ;  for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  capital  invested,  since  census  returns  and 
statistical  inquiries  include  under  capital,  not  only  cash  invest- 
ments, but  such  factors  as  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
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sly.  good   will   trade-marks,   franchises,   monopoly  values, 


The  treatment  of  wages  which  follows  is  illuminating  in  its 
nation  ol  tacts,  and  in  its  fine  discriminations.  Here  as 
ewhere,  what  we  need  is  careful  analysis,  but  it  requires  a  great 
ime  and  effort  to  educate  the  general  public  up  to  the 
ere  analysis  is  appreciated.  The  ordinary  man  wants 
at  we  may  term  "rough  and  ready'*  conclusions.  He  wants 
that  wages  have  risen  so  many  per  cent.,  or  that  they 
vc  fallen,  and  between  the  two  broad  statements  he  finds  no 
He  ground.  One  of  the  gains  which  we  may  hope  will  result 
1  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
It  will  gradually  impress  upon  the  more  intelligent  portion 
t  the  American  community  the  importance  of  those  distinctions 
bich  the  economist  so  well  understands,  hut  which  are  too  apt 
lissed  by  the  daily  press  as  merely  academic  exercises, 
minted  out  that  the  movement  of  wages  is  slower  than  the 
t  of  prices,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  in  time  of  gen* 
I  prosperity  the  wages  do  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  the  commodi- 
h  the  wage  earner  must  purchase;  whereas  it  is  affirmed 
:ne  of  depression  the  wage  earner  suffers  from  lack  of 
cnt  and  does  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  low  prices.  There 
m  to  be  sufficient  support  in  any  part  of  the  Report 
Industrial  Commission  for  this  broad  statement,  and  the 
■  in  the  case  have  not  received  anywhere,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
t writer  is  aware,  scientific  treatment.  Elsewhere  in  the  report 
shown  that  unemployment  is  not  so  great  as  many  have 
and  probably  a  good  deal  of  support  could  be  adduced 
'the  thesis  that  ordinarily  the  wage  earner  is  most  prosperous 
a  regime  of  low  prices.  Wages,  however,  have  risen 
ling  to  the  statistics  presented,  which  are  based 
a  careful  examination  of  a  variety  of  sources.  Wholesale 
however,  have  fallen  in  marked  degree.  The  conclusions 
hi  this  particular  are  of  especial  interest  on  account  of 

cmras  returns  of  1900.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  take  special  notice  of 

and  attempt  to  separate  them  out  in  the  capitalization  of  manu- 

camccttu.     A    further   discussion  of  this  point   is  desirable,  but 

tiled  to  allow  the  present  writer  to  say  more  about  it  in  this 
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the  fact  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  prepared 
the  final  report  were  not  seeking  to  make  out  a  case  for  existing 
conditions. 

Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  fact  that  we  must  consider 
not  merely  or  chiefly  daily  wages  but  rather  yearly  wages;  to  the 
further  fact  that  the  average  wages  must  be  higher,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  relative  proportion  of  wage  earners  living  in 
cities,  if  the  wage  earner  is  to  be  equally  well  off  in  his  economic 
well-being;  and  furthermore,  mention  is  made  of  the  increasing 
intensity  of  exertion,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery, and  the  division  of  labor  which  must  be  considered  when 
passing  judgment  upon  relative  wages. 

Finally,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  earnings  of  organ- 
ized men  and  those  unorganized.  And  it  is  a  difference  of  im- 
portance. It  is  shown  by  various  illustrations  that  the  organized 
workingmen  have  been  able  to  secure  a  greater,  relative  increase 
in  wages  than  the  unorganized.  These  conclusions  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  words :  "Taking  into  account  these  observa* 
tions,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  daily  rate  of  wages  is  not  a 
safe  measure  of  the  changing  conditions  of  labor,  and  that  in  a 
discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  working  population  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  amount  of  annual  employment,  depending 
on  general  conditions  of  prosperity  and  depression,  the  life  earn- 
ings of  the  worker,  depending  upon  the  increasing  intensity  of 
exertion  and  overwork,  and  the  increased  necessary  expenses  of 
city  life." 

After   a   fairly   satisfactory   treatment   of   the   "payment  of 
wages,"  with  respect  to  time  and  piece  payment,  cash  payments 
vs.  payments  in  kind,  etc.,  the  sweating  system  is  examined. 
The  most  satisfactory  results  of  legislative  efforts  aimed  against 
sweat  shops  are  found  in  Massachusetts,  and  that,  not  because 
the  legislation  itself  is  most  advanced,  but  because  such  legisla- 
tion as  there  is  is  rendered  effective  by  excellence  of  administra- 
tion, on  account  of  the  high  grade  of  inspectors  employed,  and  . 
the  civil  service  laws  which  give  continuity  in  office  and  protec- 
tion to  the  inspectors.     This  is  only  one  of  several  places  where 
the  importance  of  administration  as  distinguished  from  legisla- 
tion is  emphasized.     In  the  treatment  of  child  labor  it  is  shown 
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that  in  addition  to  good  laws  there  must  be  a  sufficient  body  of 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  laws  effectively.  The  importance  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  for  children  is  something  recog- 
nized by  the  experts  employed  by  the  Commission,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  unanimously,  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  them- 
selves. But  the  District  of  Columbia  offers  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  a  compulsory  attendance  law  has  little  significance 
unless  it  is  the  duty  of  some  specific  person  to  enforce  it.  It  is 
well  that  this  importance  of  administration  receives  emphasis, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  administration  of  law  we  Americans  have 
been  weak,  whereas  we  have  been  too  inclined  to  think  that  mere 
legislation  in  itself  could  accomplish  beneficent  results. 

Unemployment  receives  especially  full  treatment,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  personnel  of  the  experts  who  prepared  the  final 
report.  Again  we  find  that  careful  analysis,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  mentioned.  The  causes  of  unemployment  are  divided 
into  three  main  classes,  namely,  personal,  climatic  and  industrial. 
Reports  of  chanty  organization  societies  serve  as  a  basis  of  the 
treatment  of  personal  causes  of  unemployment,  and  this  section 
of  the  work  suggests  the  admirable  treatment  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject found  in  the  late  Professor  Amos  G.  Warner's  book  "Ameri- 
can Charities/' 

The  climatic  causes  of  unemployment  are  due  either  to  weather 
or  to  changes  in  consumption  on  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  Some  kinds  of  seasonal  unemployment  could,  perhaps, 
without  impropriety,  be  placed  under  the  heading  of  vacation. 
The  teacher  cannot  be  regarded  as  unemployed  during  vacation, 
and  there  are  seasonal  trades  which  have  periods  of  idleness, 
which  could  possibly  be  treated  as  rest  periods.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  progress  of  industries 
greater  regularity  in  employment  is  secured.  One  kind  of 
employment  in  the  summer  is  followed  by  another  sort  in  the 
winter,  and  certain  trades  have  to  a  greater  extent  than  hereto- 
fore conquered  Nature.  Building  is  carried  on  more  exten- 
sively in  winter  than  formerly.  However,  after  all  allowances 
are  made,  it  is  still  true  that  seasonal  irregularities  are  an  evil 
which  is  keenly  felt  by  large  numbers  of  wage  earners. 
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Under  industrial  causes  of  unemployment  we  find  a  treatment 
of  strikes,  machinery  and  employment  agencies.  The  loss  of 
employment  through  strikes  is  a  serious  one,  but  not  so  great  as 
we  are  frequently  led  to  infer  by  statistical  statements.  In  many 
cases,  the  strike  means  simply  a  transfer  of  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment from  one  time  to  another,  and  there  must  be  cases  where  a 
period  of  unemployment  would,  to  some  extent,  coincide  with  a 
strike  period.  The  ordinary  opinion  of  experts  concerning 
machinery  as  a  cause  of  unemployment,  is  in  the  main  confirmed 
An  illustration  is  found  in  the  increasing  number  of  railway 
employees  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  all  the  improve- 
ments and  economies  of  labor  which  have  been  introduced.  The 
imperfect  and  insufficient  character,  however,  of  the  statistics 
of  unemployment  is  mentioned,  and  the  conclusion  suggests 
itself  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  various  labor  bureaus  to 
render  sen-ice  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  More  has  been  done  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  than  by  any  other,  but  the  researches  even  of  this 
bureau  embrace  only  organized  labor  in  the  state  of  New  Yoik 
since  1897.  The  work  of  the  free  employment  bureaus  is 
described,  but  they  are  evidently  considered  simply  a  palliative 
and  no  real  remedy  for  the  evils  of  unemployment. 

The  longest  section  of  Part  I,  dealing  with  General  Conditions 
and  Problems,  is  devoted  to  hours  of  labor,  and  this  is  the  final 
section.     The  benefits  of  shorter  hours  are  described  and  empha- 
sized strongly.     The  movement  to  secure  shorter  hours  is  fav- 
ored, and  it  is  insisted  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  of  industry 
requires  increasing  intensity  of  exertion,  a  corresponding  short- 
ening of  the  working  day  is  needed  to  preserve  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  wage  earning  population.     Restrictions  of  output,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  discountenanced  as  a  disadvantage  to  American 
industry.     Testimony  is  adduced  to  show  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  as  a  rule,  the  shortening  of  the  working  day  has  not 
decreased  production,  although  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  a  rule 
with  exceptions.     It  is  also  admitted  that  one  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Union    may   be   placed    at   a    disadvantage   as    compared 
with  another  section,  on  account  of  the  more  rapid  rate  in  the 
decrease  of  the  length  of  the  working  day  in  the  former.    In  the 
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matter  of  foreign  competition  it  is  claimed  that  this  disadvantage 
uf  American  workmen  does  not  hold,  because  American  labor 
receives  the  advantage  of  the  protective  tariff.  The  efforts  of 
labor  organizations  to  secure  shorter  hours  are  described  and 
then  there  follows  a  treatment  of  legislation  covering  the  hours 
of  labor.  Emphasis  is  naturally  laid  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  well-known  Utah 
mining  case,  where  an  eight  hour  day  for  the  miners  was  sus- 
tained, on  the  ground  that  in  protecting  a  large  class  of  employees 
the  state  is  protecting  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  sustaining  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  women  in  certain  employments  to  sixty  hours  per 
week,  is  also  cited,  as  well  as  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  declaring  an  eight  hour  law,  applying  to  adult  women 
in  factories,  unconstitutional  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  final  report  that  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  hours  of  labor  cannot  be  general,  but  "must  be  based 
upon  accurate  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  several  indus- 
tries/* It  is  urged  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
should  be  furnished  with  adequate  funds  to  conduct  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  Injurious  occupations,  employing  medical  and  techni- 
cal experts  for  this  purpose.  This  is  important  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  the  courts  to  rule  against  what  is  called  class  legis- 
lation; for  the  question  can  very  well  be  raised,  if  effective  legis- 
lation must  not  necessarily  be  based  upon  a  recognition  of  classes 
in  the  community,  with  needs  which  vary  according  to  class.  A 
special  point  is  made  of  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion among  the  states  of  the  Union,  concerning  hours  of  labor 
It  is  in  the  main,  however,  recommended  that  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  should  be  applicable  only  to  those 
under  twenty-one.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  in  factories  to  fifty-five  per  week,  is  recommended 
as  a  standard  which  should  be  adopted  by  every  state  with  fac- 
tory production.  It  is  recognized  that  federal  legislation  must 
be  restricted  mainly  to  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  those  directly  employed  by  the  federal  government. 

Having  treated  with  such  fullness  that  portion  of  the  final 
report  which  gives  the  general  survey,  the  remaining  parts  can 
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be  passed  over  much  more  briefly.  The  first  topic  which  is  dis- 
cussed under  "Relations  of  employers  and  employees"  is  labor 
organizations.  Their  growth  and  membership  are  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  shown  that  they  are  a  necessary  feature  of  indus- 
trial evolution.  As  a  distinct  wage  earning  class  arises,  trade 
unions  come  into  existence,  and  as  industry  expands  labor  organ- 
izations expand  likewise  and  become  national  and  international. 
The  two  greatest  efforts  in  this  country  to  give  unity  to  the 
organization  of  labor  are  those  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  endeavored  to  secure  a  unity  like  that  of  the 
"republic  indivisible,,  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Revolution,  whereas  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  had  as  its  ideal  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  for  the  separate 
organizations,  along  with  unity  in  important  matters  of  gen- 
eral concern.  The  founders  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  undoubtedly  had  floating  before  their  minds  as  a  model  of 
organization  the  political  union  of  the  American  states.  The 
advantages  of  labor  organizations  find  sympathetic  treatment  If 
the  attitude  of  labor  organizations  towards  non-union  labor  is 
not  justified  it  is  at  least  explained,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  understanding  the  real  basis  of  the  antag- 
onism of  union  labor  towards  non-union  labor.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  people  outside  the  wage  earning  ranks  who  under- 
stand how  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  position  which  organ- 
ized labor  assumes  in  this  particular;  and  this  can  be  admitted, 
even  if  we  are  unable  to  justify  the  conduct  of  labor  organizations 
with  respect  to  those  outside  their  ranks.  This  conduct  is 
undoubtedly  frequently  reprehensible  and  sometimes  even  crim- 
inal. But  those  will  not  succeed  in  finding  a  remedy  who  do  not 
understand  the  real  nature  of  the  question. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  political  activities  of  labor 
organizations  we  have  an  extended  treatment  of  "collective  bar- 
gaining, conciliation  and  arbitration."  Collective  bargaining 
is  defined  as  a  "process  by  which  the  general  labor  contract  itsdf 
is  agreed  upon  by  negotiation  directly  between  employers,  or 
employers'  associations  and  organized  working  men"  (p.  834) 
It  is  shown  that  collective  bargaining  is  the  necessary  outcotn 
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ress  of  industry  with  labor  organizations,  and  that 
and  arbitration  imply  organization  alike  of  capital 
id  of  labor. 

Careful  discrimination  is  made  between  two  main  classes  of 
ndustrial  disputes,  viz.,  "first,  those  which  concern  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  existing  labor  contract  or  terms  of  employment, 
id  which  usually  are  of  a  relatively  minor  character;  second, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  general  terms  of  the  future  labor 
contract,  and  which  are  usually  more  important/1  It  is  shown 
t  conciliation  has  been  far  more  successful  than  arbitration. 
ic  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  part  of  the  final 
report  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  great  advantage  of  confer- 

E  composed  of  u relatively  large  numbers  of  representatives 
iployers  and  employees.**  It  is  said  that  these  conferences 
>e  held  at  regular  intervals,  and  that  when  they  are  held 
should  be  conducted  with  informality.  If  disputes  cannot  be 
d  by  the  parties  themselves,  it  is  held  that  they  should  then  be 
bred  to  a  board,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers 
i  employees,  who,  while  not  directly  interested  themselves,  are 
svtrtheless  familiar  with  trade  conditions,  and  perhaps  even 
Cttunally  acquainted  with  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  These 
ds  are  called  trade  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and 
^maintained  that  such  boards  can  frequently  remove  misun- 
erstandings  which  are  so  often  a  cause  of  industrial  strife. 

n  that  the  State  boards  of  arbitration  in  the  United 
have  accomplished  important  results  only  in  a  few  States* 
Slates  which  are  mentioned  are  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.     Perhaps  the  list  should 
confined  to  the  first  two.     The  position  is  taken  that  the  work 
State  boards  must   "be  confined  chiefly  to  disputes  in  trades 
no  systematic  methods  of  collective  bargaining  and  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  exist"  (p.  852),     Such  boards 
irfwtration  frequently  lack,  it  is  said,  familiarity  with  local  and 
conditions,    and   are   distrusted   both   by   employers   and 
It  is  evident  from  the  survey  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  State  boards,  that  they 
accomplish  no  large  results  unless  clothed  with  sufficiait 
it 
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powers  to  make  themselves  respected  by  employers  and  employees 
alike.  In  many  States  the  State  boards  are  so  feeble,  both  intheir 
personnel  and  in  their  powers,  that  they  are  simply  contemptible. 
Compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration,  without  legal  enforce- 
ability of  decision,  meets  with  sympathetic  treatment,  and  is 
favored,  on  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  advantages  to  employers 
and  employees,  and  also  especially  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  in  industrial  peace.  Compulsory  arbitration 
is  briefly  described,  and  its  success,  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
New  Zealand  noted,  although  it  is  pointed  out  that  extreme  cau- 
tion must  be  displayed  in  drawing  lessons  from  a  small  agricul- 
tural country  like  Xew  Zealand  for  a  great  industrial  coun- 
try like  the  United  States.  Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  persons  who  believe  that  "compulsory  arbitration 
is  desirable  as  a  last  resort  in  the  case  of  those  few  great 
disputes  which  affect  with  special  severity  the  general  public 
interests."  Probably  it  will  be  felt  by  economists  that  this  sec- 
tion, dealing  with  compulsory  arbitration,  is  one  of  the  least  sat- 
isfactory in  the  entire  final  report.  The  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  found  in  the  gradual 
extension  of  legal  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  general, 
and  in  the  superiority  of  the  public  interest  over  the  interest  of 
particular  persons.  A  sharp  discrimination  must  be  made 
between  various  industries,  and  if  compulsory  arbitration  is  to  be 
introduced  in  a  great  country  like  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
lx*gun  tentatively  in  those  industries,  the  continuous  operation  ot 
which  is  of  paramount  public  concern.  It  must,  in  other  words, 
begin  with  what  are  called  quasi-public  industries.  A  correct 
line  of  argument  is  suggested  but  not  satisfactorily  elaborated- 
One  question  must,  however,  be  raised,  and  that  is  this:  does 
not  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  final  analysis  mean  that,  when 
everything  else  fails,  government  must  step  in  and  operate  the 
industry  for  which  compulsory  arbitration  has  been  established. 
President  Hadley,  in  his  work  on  Economics,  has  some  illuminat- 
ing remarks  upon  the  difficulties  of  compulsory  arbitration.1  H« 
points  out  that  compulsory  arbitration,  even  in  quasi-public  pur- 
suits, may  stop  the  investment  of  fresh  capital,  and  that  this 

1  Chapter  xi,  §  399. 
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stnient  is  important  for  the  general  public.     We  may  estab- 
arbitration  for  coal  mines  and  for  railways,  but  we  cannot, 
■sistcntly  with  free  industry,  find  a  way  to  compel  people  to 
fir  money  in  the  operation  of  railways  and  coal  mines, 
feel  that  compulsory  arbitration  will  render  these  pursuits 
ly  unprofitable.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  outcome 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  possibility.     It  would  seem  neces- 
;  then,  in  all  discussion  of  compulsory  arbitration,  to  face 
the  fact  of  a  possible  temporary,  or  even  permanent, 
overnment  operation  of  those  industries  for  which  such  arbitra- 
te established. 

>ck-outs  are  treated  with  a  considerable  degree 

thoroughness.     The  past  literature  is  reviewed  instructively, 

several  points  are  brought  out  which,  if  not  new,  are  at  least 

very  generally  understood.     The  causes  of  strikes  are  ana- 

1  it  is  shown  that  the  four  chief  causes  are  demands  for 

•.ages  or  protests  against  a  decrease :  demands  for  a 

working  day;    and   finally   demands   which   relate  to 

<Is  of  calculating  wages  or  paying  them.     These  four  classes 

nands  cover  four-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  demands 

strikers.     About  half  of  the  strikes,  according  to  the  Report 

the  Department  of  Labor  covering  the  years  from  r88l  to 

900,  are  reported  wholly  or  partially  successful.     As  is  well 

,  the  strikes  for  higher  wages  are  more  largely  successful 

ftan  strikes  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

are  made  in  times  of  increasing  prosperity.     Organized 

en  appear  to  be  more  generally  successful  than  unor- 

in  their  strikes.     A  comparison  of  results  of  strikes 

otts  countries  shows  that  there  are  more  unsuccess- 

itrikes  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  other  leading  coun- 

thc  world,  while  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  percentage 

reported  ns  entirely  successful.     It  is  pointed  out  that 

difficult  to  estimate  the  final  result  of  strikes*  and  it  is  shown 

the  leaders  of  organized  labor  insist  that  they  are,  on  the 

beneficial.     The  claim  is  marie  that  the  fear  of  strikes  has 

line  influence  upon  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions 

;  and  furthermore  that  benefits  received  from  strikes  con* 

for  indefinite,  but  very  generally  long  periods  of  time. 
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While  we  must  deplore  strikes  and  lock-outs,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  facts  to  which  attention  is  here  called.  A  strike  may 
last  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  increase  in  wages  or  shorter  hours 
thereby  secured  may  continue  for  something  like  twenty  years, 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  a  street  car  strike  which  took  place 
in  Baltimore  in  the  '8o*s.  The  very  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  part  of  the  report  is  that  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
away  with  strikes  and  lock-outs  unless  we  substitute  other  effec- 
tive  methods  in  their  place  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. Attention  is  called  to  the  exaggeration  by  the  press  of 
the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  actions  of  trade  unions  are  governed  by  the  vote  of  their 
members,  Intimidation  and  violence  and  picketing  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed, and  then  follows  a  treatment  of  the  boycott,  Boycotting 
is  not  wholly  discountenanced,  but  a  sharp  distinction  is  made 
between  what  is  called  the  simple  and  the  compound  boycott. 
The  first  relates  to  "a  voluntary  withholding  of  patronage  by 
workingmen  directly  concerned  in  a  dispute,  or  by  other  persons 
because  of  sympathy  for  them,*'  and  compound  boycotting  is 
called  "the  coercive  boycott/'  This  refers  to  cases  in  which 
"workingmen  threaten  refusal  of  patronage  to  those  who  patron- 
ize the  employer,  thus  endeavoring  to  force  them  not  to  do  a 
thing  which  they  have  a  legal  right  to  do,"  The  compound  boy- 
cott is  pronounced  illegitimate. 

The  subject  of  injunctions  is  carefully  and,  on  the  whole, 
conservatively  treated.  It  is  held  that  the  right  of  injunction  is 
to  be  defended,  but  that  its  use  is  to  be  restricted.  The  fallow- 
ing quotation  expresses  the  conclusion  reached :  "It  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  that  this  extraordinary  process  of  injunction  should  be 
employed  with  greater  conservatism  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  decade.  However  severely  the  acts  of  strikers  against 
which  injunctions  are  usually  directed,  may  be  condemned,  this  is, 
in  many  cases,  scarcely  a  proper  method  of  checking  them.  Some 
injunction  orders  have  gone  too  far  in  the  scope  of  acts  pro- 
hibited, and  have  been  too  indiscriminately  applied  to  great  b 
of  people.  It  seems  desirable  that  statutes  should  be  ena 
defining  with  greater  precision  the  acts  of  workingmen  which 
are  permissible,  or  which  are  civilly  or  criminally  unlaw fuh  in 
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that  a  clearer  indication  of  the  limits  of  the  injunctive 

rocess  may  be  given.     It  would  seem  more  in  accordance  with 

1  procedure  to  limit  the  application  of  injunction  orders  than 

provide  for  jury  trial  of  violation  thereof," 

The  third   main   section,   dealing   with   the    "Protection   of 

iployees  in  their  Labor/*  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.     It 

reviews  the  whole  body  of  so-called  factory  legislation,  enabling 

compare  the  various  leading  industrial  countries  of  the 

rid  with  one  another,  and  particularly  to  institute  comparisons 

ccn  the  various  States  of  the  Union.      The  four  leading 

far  as  we  may  judge  from  Mr,  William  F.  Wil  lough  by  *s 

c  upon  the  duties  of  factory  inspectors,  are  Massachusetts, 

York.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,     Under  the  duties  of 

inspectors  to  enforce  laws  there  are  thirty-two  points, 

r  Jersey  has  inspection  covering  twenty- four  points;   Massa- 

setts  and  New  York  covering  twenty- two  points,  and  Pennsyl- 

ia  twenty-one  points.     The  position  which  New  Jersey  takes 

doubtless  surprise  many  readers.     On  the  whole,  however, 

tusefts  and  New  York  seem  to  be  the  leaders,  and  they 

recommended  by  the  Commission  as  models.     Probably  of 

the  States,  Massachusetts  is  still  the  banner  State  of  the  Union, 

wc  take  into  account  not  only  the  number  of  points  covered, 

the  methods  of  carrying  out  the  law  and  the  positive  pro- 

made  in  education,  and  otherwise  in  behalf  of  the  wage- 

fcrning  population. 

One  of  the  most  instructively  treated  topics  in  this  section  of 

:  15  that  which  deals  with  the  employment  of  women. 

ere  [jofmlar  and  very  widely  held  errors  are  corrected.     It  is 

;  the  increased  employment  of  women  is  chiefly  due  to 

wc  may  term  the  socialization  of  industry.     Work  which 

icrfy  performed  in  the  house  has  been  taken  outside  the 

rid  the  employment  of  women  has  largely 

transferred.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  larger 

adult  women  are  engaged  in  toil  now  than  formerly. 

Mill  less  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  very  generally  the 

arc  replacing  men.     In  addition  to  the  fact  that  industry 

socialized,  is  the  further  fact  that  new  employments 

arisen,  such  as  typewriting,  which  have  given  new  work 
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in:  :r.rreL=e:  the  r_-—_  :er  :f  wzrktng  women,  without  taking 
-v-.rk  -vhirh  -.v^s  ::rTr.er.y  twrfonacd  by  men. 

Or.e  ::  the  rttost  ™t>:rt2rtt  t  rotes  under  the  protection  of 
err^',:yee<  relates  :■:■  err.; ■".:  yer?"  liability.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  ur.>at:s:act::y  c:r.i:rl:r.  ■::  the  law  in  the  United  States,  and 
::  :s  >h:rrr.  that  rtot  -tnly  very  few  worfcingmen  of  the  United 
States  receive  c:m::«r.saii:t:  for  accidents,  but  that  the  number 
ter.is  ::■  lecrease.  unless  the  common  law  is  supplemented  by 
statures.  C*ne  great  obstacle  to  the  recover)*  of  damages  is  the 
:>rtr:r.e  :f  ":e"r-w  servant."  by  which  the  employer  escapes 
ha^rhty  for  the  negligence  of  his  agent  in  case  the  injured  work- 
in— ar.  is  a  fe"ow  employee  of  the  agent.  There  is  also  the 
further  c  :ctrrne  of  contributory  negligence,  which  relieves  the 
err.;-! " yer.  a'.th :-ugh  the  larger  part  of  the  blame  may  be  his. 
There  is  sis-:-  the  further  doctrine  that  the  employee  assumes  risk 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  and  did  not  call  attention  to  it 
although  !'-■  have  called  attention  to  the  danger  might  have 
resulted  in  his  discharge.  The  most  instructive  part  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Final  Report  is  that  which  establishes  the  fact  that  to 
jl~  increasing  extent  we  have  to  do  in  industrial  accidents,  not 
v.  ith  V.ante  attaching  either  to  employee  or  employer,  but  with 
:in  in  -lustrial  risk  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  modern  industrial 
:r.eth-"-.:s.  The  i-iea!  then  is  to  make  the  industry  carry  the  indus- 
trir:!  risk  rather  than  to  attempt  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
i::-:ivi:ua!s.  whether  employees  or  employers.  This  is  the  gen* 
era"  r>r::ici;  »!e  which  has  received  acceptance  in  Germany  in  the 
insurance  scheme  which  provides  for  employees  who  suffer  from 
industrial  accidents.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  this  ideal  in  our 
country  is  described,  and  the  English  employers'  liability  act  is 
recommended  as  the  present  ideal.  The  English  act  places  the 
responsibility  in  a  general  way  upon  the  employer  and  prevents 
"contracting-out"  of  the  liability. 

The    fourth    main    section,    dealing  with    Labor   on  Public 
Works,  is  a  short  one  and  can  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  public  works  are  discussed. 
It  is  shown  that  in  the  case  of  federal  public  works,  production  is 
usually  far  more  costly  than  in  private  works,  but  it  is  denied 
that,  generally  speaking,  this  is  due  to  defects  inherent  in  public 
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dertakiugs.     So  far  as  this  increased  costliness  is  due  to  better 

»r  conditions,  it  appears  to  be  favored.     In  a  general  way  it  is 

ecoromended  that  government  should  be  a  model  employer,  while 

maintaining  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency. 

Turning  now  to  the  formal  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 

♦  the  reader  must  again  be  reminded  that  these  are  distinct 

the  Final  Review,  or  any  other  reviews.     The  recommenda- 

af  the  Commission  are  the  formal  official  action,  whereas 

uther  parts  of  the  report  are  largely  the  work  of  the  experts 

employed  by  the  Commission.     The  Commission,   first  of  all, 

fltammend  a  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  occupa- 

Uniformity  among  the  States  is  emphasized  as  especially 

important.     The  opinion  is  expressed,  however,  that  limitation 

1  hours  of  labor  should  be  restricted  to  persons  under  twenty- 

\  except  in   special   industries  where  employment  "for  too 

irs  becomes  positively  a  menace  to  the  health,  safety 

dl-being  of  the  community."     It  is  recommended  that  no 

1  should  be  employed  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  that 

ring  labor  legislation  there  should  be  educational  restrie- 

1  providing  that  no  child  may  be  employed  in  "factories, 

tores  in  large  cities,  who  cannot  read  and  write/*     In 

)lic  work  it  is  recommended  that  the  length  of  the  working 

r  should  be  fixed  at  eight  hours.     It  is  recognized  that  this 

minates  between  public  and  private  employment,  but  the 

.pressed  that  private  employment  may  be  brought  up 

the  level  of  public  employment  in  this  particular.     It  is  further 

mended  that  the  federal  government  should  regulate  the 

employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 

is  recommended  that  the  States  should  provide  for  cash 

lould  legislate  against  company  stores,       *^ 

The  careless  use  of  injunctions  is  pronounced  reprehensible, 

iket  injunctions  against  all  the  world,  or  against  numer- 

unnamed  defendants,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  indirectly 

the  contract  for  personal  service  by  enjoining  employees 

quitting  work,  should  be  discouraged  not  only  by  popular 

but  by  intelligent  judicial  opinion.     There  should  be 

ry  departure  from  the  time-honored  principle  that 
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the  contract  of  personal  service  can  not  be  specifically  enforced, 
because  to  do  so  entails  a  condition  of  practical  slavery"  (p.  949). 

Turning  to  intimidation,  the  New  York  statute  relative  to  rail- 
way labor  is  recommended  for  general  adoption.  The  New 
York  statute,  protecting  the  political  rights  of  laborers,  is  also 
recommended  as  a  model. 

The  practice  of  giving  a  preferred  lien  to  employees  for  debts 
due  for  wages  and  salaries  is  approved  and  its  extension  recom- 
mended. 

The  subject  of  convict  labor,  which  is  treated  in  a  separate 
volume,  is  referred  to  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
In  this  separate  report  the  New  York  plan,  in  accordance  with 
which  convicts  manufacture  goods  for  the  use  of  State  institu- 
tions, seems  to  meet  with  approval,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  It 
is  recommended  that  in  all  cases  the  punishment  and  reformation 
of  the  prisoner  be  placed  above  revenue  considerations,  and  that 
a  system  be  devised  which  should  give  all  prisoners  employment 
in  productive  labor,  with  the  least  possible  competition  with  free 
labor.  In  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  it  is  said  to 
be  clear  that  "Congress  should  legislate  to  prevent  the  importation 
and  sale  of  convict-made  goods  from  one  State  into  another, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  into  which  the  goods  are  imported 
or  where  they  are  sold." 

The  factor}-  acts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  recom- 
mended, as  well  as  the  sweat  shop  laws  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  enactment  of  a  code  of  laws  for  railway  labor  is  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  province  of  Congress,  as  it  falls  under 
the  "interstate  powers."  It  is  especially  recommended  that  in 
such  a  code  there  should  be  a  careful  definition  and  regulation  of 
employers'  liability  and  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  protection  of  trade  union  labels  is  recommended.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  "conspiracy  should  be  defined  and 
limited."  Laws  against  blacklisting  and  the  use  of  private  police 
detectives  are  approved. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  laws  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  been  found  effective  for  pur- 
poses of  conciliation,  but  that  so  far  as  arbitration,  strictly  defined, 
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is  concerned,  they  have  not  accomplished  any  large  results. 
Further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  are 
recommended,  and  the  Commission  believe  "that  whoever  inaug- 
urates a  lock-out  or  strike  without  first  petitioning  for  arbitration, 
or  assenting  to  it  when  offered,  should  be  subjected  to  an  appro- 
priate penal ty."  It  is  recommended  also  that  arbitration  should 
not  be  restricted  to  a  public  board,  but  that  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  should  be  permitted  to  choose  arbitrators  if  they  prefer. 

Finally  it  is  recommended  that  all  the  States  not  now  having 
them  should  establish  labor  bureaus,  and  that  their  duties  should 
be  extended,  and  that  they  should  cooperate  with  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  States  and  with  Congress  in  legislation  by  means 
of  their  recommendations. 

These  recommendations  are  signed  by  eleven  members  of  the 
Commission.  Another  member  of  the  Commission  cordially 
endorses  them  in  a  supplementary  note.  Four  Commissioners 
dissent  from  the  report.  The  theory  of  those  who  dissent  seems 
to  be  based  upon  the  eighteenth  century  philosophy  of  individual 
liberty,  and  to  have  as  its  direct,  practical  purpose  the  interests, 
real  or  supposed,  of  Southern  manufacturers.  Two  of  the  dis- 
sentients are  large  cotton  mill  owners,  one  of  them  one  of  the 
most  prominent  operators  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  other  the 
president  of  the  milling  corporations  of  Pelzer*  S.  C  The 
former,  however,  recommends  ample  school  facilities,  with  com- 
pulsory education,  cooperative  savings  institutions  under  State 
laws,  and  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  government  of 
postal  savings  banks,  and  finally  "liberal  provision  for  the  incor- 
poration of  labor  organization- 

This  review  of  the  portions  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
Report  dealing  with  labor,  although  it  has  gone  beyond  the 
length  originally  contemplated,  is  inadequate.  This  is  necessarily 
so,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  subject,  and  the  proportion 
of  space  devoted  to  it.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  what  has  been 
*aid  will  give  an  idea,  which  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Commission,  and  of 
the  character  of  their  report  upon  the  subject  of  labor. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  report  deals  with 
labor  in  its  static  rather  than  in  its  dynamic  aspects.     The  idea 
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:£  erchitim  in  labor  conditions  is  suggested  here  and  there,  but 
:>:•:  crcisistentjy  developed,  and  perhaps  to  do  so  would  not  have 
reen  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  work  assigned  to  the 
C:«c=issiccL  The  report  leaves  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  unlimited 
-yzzzvLzy  of  work  for  scholars,  but  the  report  must  be  a  point  of 
ieoartt^e  for  further  scientific  work  concerning  labor  in  the 
Unitcf  Siates.  It  is  a  mine  of  information,  and  it  is  also  a 
practical  gtiide  for  the  legislator.  It  is  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  any  similar  investigation  undertaken 
tn  any  ec-cntry.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the  good  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  and  especially  to  the  experts  whom 
they  employed. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  report  nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than 
the  extent  to  which,  along  with  many  differences,  agreement 
conli  be  reached  in  important  particulars.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  :>  seen  that  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  dissension,  and  knowledge 
:.  cause  of  harmony. 

Richard  T.  Ely. 

"::'.5:j.:v  ::  Wisconsin. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

II. — Transportation, 

IT  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  constitutes  this  report 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  upon  Transportation  and 
what  may  with  advantage  be  subjected  to  criticism  and  review. 
The  material  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  Congress,  so  far 
as  transportation  is  concerned ,  classifies  itself  under  four  general 
headings:  The  Testimony,  the  Digest  of  Testimony,  the  essay 
prepared  by  the  Commission's  expert,  and  the  Recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  The  fact  that  these  recommendations  are 
appended  to  the  essay  of  the  expert,  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  "Final  Report/'  does  not  preclude  the  recognition  of  their 
separate  origin.  It,  at  least,  would  not  be  proper  to  assign  the 
responsibility  of  these  recommendations  to  any  but  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  whose  names  are  appended  thereto, 

far  as  the  testimony  is  concerned,  little  can  be  said  in  a 
cursory  review*  Many  witnesses  occupy  an  amount  of  space 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance  in  the  world  of 
business  or  the  domain  of  economic  science.  Many  whose 
opinions  we  should  be  glad  to  know  either  were  not  summoned 
or  did  not  care  to  appear.  But  limitations  of  this  sort  must 
always  attend  an  investigation  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  the 
Industrial  Commission.  The  testimony  at  best  is  but  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  one  who  makes  use  of  such  testimony  must 
always  reserve  the  right  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  typical 
of  the  body  of  opinion  which  the  country  entertains  relative  to 
the  question  in  hand.  On  the  whole,  the  Industrial  Commission 
ia  hi  be  congratulated  on  the  large  range  of  opinions,  many  of 
which  are  typical,  in  the  report  which  it  submits.  It  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  learn  the  views  of  such  men  as 
Chairman  Knapp,  and  Judge  Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  President  Spencer  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
President  Fish  of  the  Illinois  Central;  of  Mr,  Ripley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Western  Traffic  Association,  and  Mr,  Blanchard,  who 
for  so  many  years  before  his  death  was  what  might  perhaps  be 
termed  the  official  lobbyist  of  the  railway  interest.     Each  of  these 
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men  stood  for  an  interest,  each  spoke  for  a  particular  purpose 
and  from  a  definite  point  of  view ;  and  while  one  is  obliged,  in 
reading  their  testimony,  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar 
bias  of  each,  he  can,  by  a  process  of  correlation,  gather  from  it 
the  true  sentiment  of  the  community.  Besides  witnesses  of  the 
class  above  referred  to,  many  special  or  minor  interests  are 
represented. 

The  digest  of  testimony  upon  transportation  is  the  same  in 
form  and  character  as  that  upon  all  other  questions  investigated 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  presented  in  a  volume  by  itself,  care- 
fully indexed  and  preceded  by  a  statement  called  "Review  of 
Evidence."  From  the  "Review"  one  reads  a  concise  statement 
of  the  opinions  submitted.  The  important  witnesses  are  called 
by  name  and  references  are  made  to  the  digest,  where  a  fuller 
statement  of  what  the  witnesses  said  may  be  learned.  The  digest 
itself  is  a  topical  arrangement  of  testimony.  As  illustrating  the 
method  followed,  mention  may  be  made  of  that  portion  of  the 
digest  which  considers  "Railway  Pools,  Associations  and  Agree 
ments."  The  testimony  upon  these  points  is  classified  under  the 
following  eight  headings : 

A.  Forms  and  methods  of  pools — enforcement. 

B.  Advocates  of  pools.  * 

C.  Opponents  of  pooling. 

D.  Railway  competition — should  it  exist? 

E.  Effects  of  pooling. 

F.  Control  of  pooling  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

G.  Pooling  in  foreign  countries. 

H.    Traffic  associations  and  other  agreements. 

The  number  of  general  topics  recognized  by  this  classification  of 
evidence  is  fifteen.  This  portion  of  the  Commission's  work  on 
transportation  was  done  by  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission.  It  seems  to  be  excellently  done.  Without 
it  the  volumes  of  testimony  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  general 
reader. 

By  far  the  most  readable  portion  of  this  report  is  that  con- 
tributed by  the  special  expert  on  transportation,  Prof.  W.  Z. 
Ripley,  of  Cambridge.     This  is  presented  under  the  title  "Final 
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Report  of  Industrial  Commission."  It  does  not,  however,  con- 
fine itself  to  a  condensation  of  the  views  of  witnesses,  although 
it  makes  liberal  use  of  the  opinions  and  facts  submitted  by  them. 
It  is,  rather,  an  independent  study  of  the  transportation  problem, 
beginning  with  the  presentation  of  a  large  amount  of  statistical 
data  gathered  from  various  sources,  which  is  followed  by  an 
orderly  discussion  of  a  large  number  of  correlated  subjects.  It 
appears  to  the  reviewer  that  this  report  is  of  uneven  excellence. 
Certain  topics  which  are  treated  show  the  material  to  have  been 
well  digested,  while  others  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  fail  to  take  into  account  all  the  considerations  involved. 
The  technical  problem  of  the  "train  load,**  for  example,  is  pre- 
sented without  the  least  reference  to  the  loss  of  speed  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  train  load  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  views 
expressed  relative  to  the  importance  of  heavy  loading  are  incor- 
rect, but  certainly  the  report  should  recognize  that  many  practical 
railway  men  at  the  present  time  are  becoming  a  little  suspicious 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Hill  theory  of  railway  adminis- 
tration. The  discussion  of  the  report  under  "Improvement  in 
Equipment/'  also,  makes  one  wish  that  a  little  more  care  had 
been  taken  in  stating  the  truth  relative  to  increase  in  the  size  of 
cars.  Referring  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  report  says,  "Whereas  in  1894  is 
required,  on  an  average,  1,888  freight  cars  for  every  1,000,000 
tons  of  freight  transported,  this  figure  has  now  fallen  to  1*350 
for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  In  other  words,  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  freight  service  of  each  car  has  been  attained/' 
There  has  doubtless  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  service 
performed  by  each  car  since  1894,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
is  suggested  by  the  quotation.  The  year  1894  is  an  unfortunate 
year  from  which  to  make  comparison,  because  in  this  year  there 
was  an  unsually  small  amount  of  freight  and  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  equipment  The  fiscal  year  1894  included  the  panic 
of  1693,  while  the  fiscal  year  1899  is  one  of  the  unusually  pros- 
perous years  for  railways.  In  so  far  as  the  decrease  in  the 
average  load  in  1893  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  freight  to  be  carried, 
the  relative  increase  shown  by  the  statistics  of  1899  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  substitution  of  large  cars  for  small  cars, 
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These  are  doubtless  slight  matters,  but  they  cannot  fail,  in  some 
degree,  to  impair  one's  confidence  in  the  conclusions  of  the  report. 

The  strong  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  report  is  its  analysis. 
What  it  contains  relative  to  "Method  of  Consolidation,"  "Nature 
and  Varieties  of  Pools,"  "Stable  and  Equal  Rates  Versus  Low 
Rates,"  "Railroad  Finance  and  Fiscal  Legislation,"  as  well  as 
other  topics  that  might  be  mentioned,  give  fruitful  insight  into 
the  general  problem  of  transportation.  The  study  contained  in 
this  report  on  the  Anthracite  Coal  Problem  is  interesting,  not 
alone  because  it  appears  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  called  to  this  particular  industry,  but  because  it 
expresses  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner  the  extent  to  which 
monopoly  has  been  established  in  the  mining  of  coal.  It  is 
startling  to  learn  that  the  coal  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  if  con- 
solidated, would  not  cover  more  than  484  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory;  that  is  to  say,  an  area  approximately  22  miles  square,  and  : 
that  much  the  larger  portion  of  these  coal  fields  are  under  the  ' 
ownership  or  control  of  eight  railway  companies.  And  further, 
that  the  shipments  from  the  so-called  independent  companies  are 
made  under  the  patronage  of  these  railways.  Professor  Ripty 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
this  phase  of  the  transportation  problem. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  with  which  this    : 
Final  Report  is  brought  to  a  close,  are  of  interest  chiefly  as  indi- 
cating the  conclusions  of  a  representative  body  of  men  granted 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  transportation.   The 
general  conclusion  of  the  Commission  is  indicated  by  the  folio*"    ; 
ing  paragraph  quoted  from  this  report : 

"That  the  policy  of  governmental  supervision  and  control  of 
railroads,  as  originally  laid  down  in  the  Senate  committee  report 
of  1886,  and  embodied  the  following  year  in  the  interstate  com- 
merce act,  be  revived  and  strengthened;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  necessary  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  shippers,  and  clearly  intended  by  the  framers  ot 
the  law,  be  restored,  and  that  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Commission  be  enlarged  practically  as  contemplated  in  the  so- 
called  Cullom  Bill  of  1900,  except  as  to  authority  to  prepare  and 
enforce  a  uniform  classification." 
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Two  words  in  the  above  recommendation  are  suggestive;  the 
rnmental  policy  of  1886  is  to  be  "revived"  and  the  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  be  "restored/*  There 
is  nothing  in  the  entire  report  better  than  the  selection  of  these 
two  words  to  express  the  views  of  those  who  still  believe  in  the 
Commission  idea  for  the  solution  of  the  railway  problem.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  act  of  1887  has  not  met  the  expectation 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  it.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  this  is  due  either  to  the  inadequate  phraseology  of  the  law 
itself  or  to  undue  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  an  admin- 
istrative body  clothed  with  judicial  or  semi-judicial  functions. 
This  is  no  place  to  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  intelligent  a  set 
of  men  as  the  Industrial  Commission  recommends  the  revival  of 
the  governmental  policy  of  1887  and  the  adoption  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  make  that  policy  effective. 

Some  of  the  minor  specifications  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  are  also  interesting.  Thus  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  "to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  rates  in  substitution"  of  rates  which  have  been 
declared  by  it  as  unreasonable.  This  is  doubtless  within  the 
competence  of  Congress,  and,  should  an  amendment  to  the  act 
definitely  confer  this  power,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  would 
be  sustained  by  the  courts.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
recommendation  does  not  contemplate  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  make  original  rates. 
This  is  still  to  be  reserved  to  the  companies.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  more  conservative  of  the  two  views  entertained  relative 
to  commission  made  rates  is  adopted. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  that  it  recommends 
the  reversal  of  the  present  practice,  which  permits  the  carriers  to 
decide  for  themselves  when  and  to  what  extent  conditions  are 
sufficiently  dissimilar  to  warrant  a  suspension  of  the  long  and 
the  short  haul  clause,  In  one  particular,  the  recommendations 
of  this  report  dissent  from  the  Cullom  Bill,  That  bill  proposed 
to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power 
to  promulgate  a  uniform  classification  of  freight;  this  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  thinks  unwise.  "This  is  not  intended/'  say 
the  Commissioners,  "to  detract  from  the  importance  or  desir- 
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ability  of  greater  uniformity  in  classification,  but  action  to  this 
end  should  be  taken  by  the  carriers  on  their  own  initiative/" 

This  question  of  uniform  classification  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  technical  questions  incident  to  public  regulation  of 
the  carriers.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  upon  this  point  is  the 
occasion  of  some  little  surprise  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
certain  representatives  of  railway  interests  give  support  to  the 
thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  classification  is 
desirable.  The  more  one  investigates  this  subject  the  clearer 
does  it  become  that  a  scale  of  railway  rates  must  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different  com- 
mercial interests  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  means 
that  discriminations  may  be  reasonable  when  judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  general  and  commercial  results,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  least  embarrassing  form  in  which  these  justifi- 
able discriminations  may  be  expressed  is  that  of  diversity  in 
classification.  It  is  true,  however,  that  such  exceptions  to  a 
uniform  classification  would  be  confined  to  relatively  few  com- 
modities, 

It  may  be  proper  to  close  this  review  with  the  remark  that, 
important  as  this  report  is  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  transportation,  it  fails  to  indicate  the  real  source  of 
embarrassment  which  must  attend  any  effort  to  control  raih 
while  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation,  under  the  conditions 
imposed  in  a  government  constituted  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  government  is  a  government  of  divided  power* 
In  theory  the  domain  of  governmental  activity  is  parceled  Otrt 
to  the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  but  to  enable 
this  theory  to  work  satisfactorily,  the  line  which  separates  these 
departments  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  such  line  when  one  considers  what  government  must  do 
to  secure  adequate  control  over  the  business  of  common  carriers, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  failure  of  the  act  of  1887  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  its  friends  is  quite  as  much  due  to  inherent  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  so-called  jealousy  of  the  courts.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  phase  of  the  subject  did  not  receive  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Henry  C  Adams. 
University  of  Michigan. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

II L — Agriculture, 

TWO  important  contributions  have  been  made  recently  to  the 
^  statics  of  agriculture,  These  are  volumes  ten  and  eleven 
the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  volumes  five  and 
e  Twelfth  Census.  For  a  decade  or  more  these  volumes 
will  he  likely  to  remain  the  most  important  source-books  of  fact 
pinion  relating  to  American  agriculture.  The  reports  of 
tc  Industrial  Commission  are  singularly  important,  because  they 
naJct  the  first  presentation  of  any  extended  body  of  personal 
opinion  respecting  the  agricultural  status.  The  general  conclu- 
sions of  careful  observers,  formed  even  without  statistical 
rces,  are  very  important  as  showing  not  only  the  drift  of 
antiment  and  opinion,  but  as  indicating  fundamental  causes  and 
dements.  Nearly  one  hundred  witnesses  gave  testimony  to 
Industrial  Commission  on  the  condition  of  agriculture  and 
ans  for  its  betterment.  These  men  represented  many  points 
with  agriculture,  from  the  actual  fanner  to  the  State 
official,  business  man,  investigator  and  teacher*  This 
covers  more  than  one  thousand  pages  of  the 
;  and  special  corollary  subjects — as  taxation,  laws,  and 
relating  to  labor,  trade,  and  adulteration  of  foods — 
tely  published  in  volume  eleven.  The  testimony  itself 
ted  in  a  running  sketch  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages;  and 
mary  review  is  given  in  about  fifty  pages.  In  these  three 
,  the  subject-matter  is  made  accessible  to  almost  every  class 
rtadt 

cal  examination  of  the  testimony  reveals  at  once  the 

v  of  opinion  on  almost  every  question.     These  judg- 

dy  personal :  that  is,  they  are  often  the  conclusions 

ations  in  special  fields  or  in  local  conditions.     How- 

one  cannot  review  these  testimonies  without  being  instantly 

with  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  decline — if  such 

be— proceed*  from  a  multitude  and  variety  of  sources*     In 

a  complex  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  causes 
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are  relatively  local  in  their  operation  and  what  are  universal  and 
therefore  fundamental.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  determine  what 
are  causes,  what  are  effects,  and  what  are  merely  corollary  move- 
ments. 

On  the  primary  question  as  to  whether  there  is  an  agricultural 
decline,  there  is  almost  every  shade  of  opinion.  It  all  depends  on 
the  measure  wherewith  it  is  measured.  There  may  be  a  marked 
decline  in  some  localities  and  not  in  others.  Measured  in  terms 
of  values  of  farm  realty,  there  is  a  decline;  but  even  then,  the 
decline  is  a  hardship  only  to  those  persons  who  have  held  invest- 
ments in  farm  realty  from  the  time  of  high  values :  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  intending  farmer,  since  he  needs  to  invest  a 
relatively  small  amount  in  land.  This  decline  in  values  is  prob- 
ably due  to  general  economic  movements  and  not  directly  to 
lessening  profits  in  farming.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  old 
farm  values  were  not  too  high,  rather  than  the  new  ones  too 
low, — whether  the  present  ratio  of  profits  to  investment  does  not 
more  closely  parallel  the  ratio  in  other  comparable  businesses  than 
the  old  ratio  did.  The  real  measure  of  the  trend  of  the  agricul- 
tural status  is  to  be  found  in  the  earning-power  of  the  farm; 
and  this  earning-power  is  to  be  measured,  in  its  turn,  by  its 
ability  to  support  the  farmer  and  his  family  rather  than  by  the 
rate  of  profits  as  calculated  on  the  selling-price  of  the  farm.  A 
farm  is  usually  not  an  "investment"  in  the  ordinary  sense :  usually 
it  is  intended  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  abiding  place,  to  be 
made  a  home,  to  afford  directly  support  for  a  family,  not  to  serve 
only  as  a  temporary  means  of  turning  over  one's  capital.  The 
farmer  does  not  expect,  as  a  rule,  to  become  "wealthy."  He  is 
a  worker,  not  a  capitalist.  The  extent  to  which  a  farm  serves  as 
a  home  and  as  a  means  of  personal  support  is  the  measure  of  its 
success. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one-third  of  our  people  are  farmers. 
They  are  living  as  happy  and  as  successful  lives  as  people  in  any 
other  occupation.  In  fact,  the  general  testimony  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  farmer's  life  has  higher  ideals  and  accomplishments  than 
ever  before.  From  this  point  of  view,  whatever  may  be  the 
economic  movements  or  difficulties,  agriculture  is  not  declining 

Much  of  the  current  belief  that  agriculture  is  declining  i 
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born  of  fallacious  comparisons.  The  profits  of  the  present-day 
farm  are  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  or  more  ago,  or 
they  are  compared  with  businesses  in  which  there  is  organized 
capital,  Manufacturing  industries  are  organized  businesses; 
farming  industries  are  not.  The  farmer  usually  makes  only 
direct  profits  from  the  sale  of  materials  that  he  himself  produces. 
These  comparisons  are  misleading  also  because  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  home-sentiment  that  is  a  part  of  every  farm: 
agriculture  suffers  from  contrast  with  the  mere  money-getting 
phase  of  business.  Yet,  when  the  individual  farmer  is  compared 
with  the  individual  man  in  other  occupations,  who  has  equal 
talents  and  capital  invested,  the  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  com- 
plimentary to  farming. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  general  agricultural  decline,  there 
seems  to  be  something  like  a  unanimity  of  opinion,  in  the  testi- 
monies to  the  Commission,  that  we  have  been  going  through  a 
period  of  agricultural  depression*  and  that  this  depression  is  not  yet 
wholly  corrected.  A  decline  is  a  general  downward  movement, 
whereas  a  depression  is  relatively  temporary  and  therefore  may 
be  expected  to  be  curable,  A  depression  of  this  kind  may  be 
quite  independent  of  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  realty.  It  is  the 
result  of  lessened  profits.  This  lessening  of  profits  may  proceed 
(1)  from  falling  prices,  (2)  from  lessened  or  increased  produc- 
tion, (3)  or  from  unjust  extraneous  burdens. 

(1)  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  trend  of 
prices  on  farm  products  has  been  downward  during  the  last 
generation.  Very  recently,  prices  have  recuperated  to  some 
extent,  but  this  rise  is  often  more  than  neutralized  by  the  greater 
advance  in  prices  of  many  manufactured  articles  that  the  fanner 
has  to  buy.  The  reason  most  commonly  assigned  for  the  fall  of 
prices  is  "over-production/*  The  demand  for  the  agricultural 
staples  is  uniform,  or  the  increase  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
fairly  predictable.  A  marked  increase  in  production  causes 
an  immediate  and  marked  fall  in  prices,  The  reason  gener- 
ally given  for  over-production  is  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  the  great  agricultural  West*  In  fact,  the  too  rapid 
opening  of  the  West  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  ten  est  assigned  for 
the  unsatisfactory  agricultural  condition  in  general     While  the 
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opening  of  the  West  may  have  worked  a  hardship  on  the  farmer, 
it  has  undoubtedly  imparted  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  nation 
Yet,  as  we  look  back  on  it,  we  wonder  whether  the  good  results 
might  not  have  been  secured  without  the  injury  to  the  fanning 
interests.  A  slower-maturing  policy  might  have  given  better 
results.  It  is  largely  the  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  wholesale  and 
widespread  competition  that  has  aroused  opposition  to  federal 
control  of  irrigation;  but  the  natural  limitations  of  irrigation 
extension,  as  well  as  the  alert  public  guardianship,  will  prevent 
disastrous  or  even  noticeable  results  in  competition  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  newly  irrigated  lands.  This  competition  of  the  Westis 
not  likely  to  decrease,  even  though  the  West  is  now  opened,  fbf 
the  West  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  The  increase  in  competition, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  so  gradual  as  not  to  work  additknd 
hardship.  At  first,  the  pressure  of  western  competition  was  Hfc 
of  course,  chiefly  by  the  East;  but  from  now  on,  it  will  be  tit 
by  the  West  as  well  as  by  the  East  It  is  probable  that  the 
increase  in  production  within  the  coming  generation  will  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  increasing  population  and  the  grown* 
trade  with  the  Orient  In  the  long  run,  the  question  of  prices 
and  production  may  be  expected  to  adjust  itself. 

( 2  >  There  are  differences  of  opinion,  in  the  testimonies  before 
the  Industrial  Commission,  as  to  whether  there  is  an  actual 
decrease  or  increase  in  productivity  per  acre.  There  has  been 
decrease  in  certain  localities,  but  this  is  probably  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  increase  in  others.  The  old  notion  that  soils 
become  exhausted  of  plant-food  is  finally  exploded,  and  this 
change  in  view-point  is  alone  capable  of  revolutionizing  our  agri*  : 
cultural  practice.  The  so-called  exhausted  farms  are  merely 
poorly  fanned  farms.  For  the  most  part,  the  lands  still  contain 
plant-food  in  abundance,  but  they  need  improvement  in  physical 
texture,  in  humus  content,  and  the  like;  and  these  improvements 
come  with  improved  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  managing 
the  farm.  Xo  longer  do  we  think  that  the  mere  addition  ol 
materials  to  the  soil  is  capable  of  making  it  productive:  ** 
must  improve  all  our  methods,  and  this  means  a  change  in  otf 
view-points  and  consequently  in  our  farming  as  a  whole.  This  j 
new  farming  is  already  old  enough  to  have  proved  its  worth. ' 
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It  would  be  strange,  then,  if  the  productivity  per  acre  should  not 
increase*  Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  such  increase  actually 
has  come  within  a  century;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is 
a  general  or  universal  increase  in  productivity*  We  should 
expect  that  virgin  lands  would  give  a  greater  product  than  old 
lands,  even  with  indifferent  treatment,  and  a  century  ago  much 
of  the  eastern  farm  land  was  new.  Relatively  little  of  the  farm 
land  has  yet  been  brought  under  the  care  of  the  better  agriculture. 
By  better  management,  the  use  of  more  efficient  machinery,  and 
higher  ideals, — in  a  word,  by  better  farming, — the  production 
per  acre  may  be  expected  to  increase*  This  increase  will  come 
so  gradually,  and  will  be  so  closely  associated  with  increase  in 
population,  that  it  will  not  result  in  a  competitive  lowering  of 
prices*  In  fact,  the  better  farming  may  be  expected  to  have 
the  contrary  result, — to  advance  prices, — by  increasing  the  quality 
and  merit  of  the  product, — a  question  that  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of  in  discussions  of  agricultural  statics.  This  will  come  about 
chiefly*  no  doubt,  in  products  other  than  the  breadstuff  s;  and 
yet  even  in  these,  distinct  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
increasing  the  food  value  of  the  grain.  However,  the  increase 
in  production  per  acre  is  a  note  of  hope  for  the  future  rather 
than  an  explanation  of  existing  agricultural  difficulties;  and  the 
decrease  is  local,  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a 
cause  of  general  agricultural  distress. 

(3)  There  is  general  testimony,  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  the  farmer  is  exposed  to  extraneous  discriminating 
burdens.  Taxation,  for  example,  bears  heavily  on  him,  because 
all  his  property  is  visible  to  the  assessor  and  because  the  tax 
valuation  is  often  so  near  the  real  or  selling  value.  In  many 
cases,  the  tax  valuation  is  actually  higher  than  the  price  that  the 
farm  would  bring  if  the  owner  were  obliged  to  sell.  There  are 
perennial  difficulties  associated  with  transportation,  such  as  pro- 
hibitive rates,  lack  of  proper  facilities,  and  discrimination.  The 
farmers  are  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  selling  market  because 
of  their  very  numbers  and  the  complete  autonomy  of  each, 
whereby  there  is  no  impress  of  solidarity  on  the  market  and 
there  is  severe  competition  amongst  themselves.  These  disad- 
vantages associated  with  the  selling  of  products  may  be  relieved 
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in  a  measure  by  cooperation,  although  complete  relief  can  scarc&3i 
be  expected  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  uniting  agrict^J 
tural  industries  into  an  organism.     The  sum  of  these  and  ottncr 
extraneous  burdens  really  amounts  to  a  heavy  disability  on  agrf. 
culture.     The  country  is  no  doubt  ready  to  give  relief,  so  far 
as  laws  can  reach  the  difficulties,  but  it  is  not  yet  apparent  what 
measures  will  be  effective.     We  are  now  in  an  epoch  of  experi- 
mental legislation  on  these  problems. 

The  replies  to  the  Commission's  inquiries  suggest  many  lines 
of  legislation  to  relieve  the  agricultural  depression.  The  most 
important  of  these  suggestions  relate  to  better  provision  for 
popular  education  in  agricultural  matters,  revision  of  laws  relating 
to  taxation  (both  direct  and  indirect)  and  to  interstate  commerce, 
the  passage  of  federal  laws  to  aid  in  controlling  diseases  and 
pests  of  animals  and  plants,  and  to  control  the  adulteration  of 
food.  Certain  sections,  as  the  South,  and  certain  industries, 
should  have  a  special  official  investigation  from  the  economic  and 
social  view-point,  with  a  view  to  remedial  legislation. 

In  certain  regions  the  agricultural  depression  seems  to  be 
dependent  on  the  social  status  or  on  local  conservatism.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  South.  The  continued  adherence  to 
old  ideals  of  farming  often  forbids  profit.  Cotton  is  said  to  be 
king :  of tener  it  is  despot.  Adherence  to  a  one-crop  system  and 
to  the  custom  of  feeding  the  land  with  fertilizer  are  the  twin  evils 
of  southern  agriculture.  A  short-rotation  system,  with  the  cow- 
pea  in  the  rotation  for  the  land's  sake,  would  revolutionize  the 
industrial  South.  Added  to  these  difficulties  is  the  social  or  race 
problem  in  the  South.  In  some  regions,  the  actual  farming  is 
placed  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  blacks,  and  the  whites 
move  to  the  towns,  attracted  thither  by  the  rapidly-appearing 
cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories. 

The  last  remark  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  land  tenure. 
Probably  no  question  relating  to  American  agriculture  so  quickly 
challenges  public  attention  as  an  increase  in  what  is  called 
tenant-farming.  This,  no  doubt,  comes  from  the  fear  that  a 
tenant  class  may  arise  in  this  country,  as  it  has  in  other  countries, 
and  that  it  may  be  remotely  connected  with  a  drift  toward  a 
distinct  social  division  amongst  our  people.      A  true  tenantry 
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sy>tem  is  really  connected  with  entailment  of  estates  or  with 
indefinite  lease- systems,  conditions,  as  pointed  out  in  testimony 
to  the  Commission,  that  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  The 
tenure  systems  in  this  country,  other  than  ownership  of  the  land, 
are  forms  of  short-term  renting,  share-working,  and  delegating 
the  work  to  managers  and  overseers*  The  Twelfth  Census 
seems  to  show  that  while  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
land  ownership  within  the  last  two  decades,  there  has  been  a 
greater  increase  in  the  various  classes  of  tenant-workers.  The 
suggestion  is  made,  however,  that  this  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
cause  of  alarm.  The  tenant-workers  do  not  appear  to  be  recruited 
from  former  land  owners  or  from  members  of  their  families, 
but  from  the  elevation  of  farm  wage- workers.  The  proportion 
of  land  owners  that  work  the  land  is  smallest  in  the  southern 
States  where,  in  some  regions,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
farms,  as  reported  in  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
are  owned  by  absentees.  This  condition,  however,  seems  to 
follow  as  a  natural  result  of  the  old  plantation  system,  modified, 
of  course,  and  perhaps  intensified,  by  social  considerations. 
What  the  final  result  of  this  condition  will  be  in  the  South,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  foresee;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the 
South  has  been  relatively  stationary  and  that  it  is  now  under- 
going, perhaps,  only  the  first  stages  of  its  agricultural  renovation. 
There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  delegate  the 
management  of  farms.  It  is  becoming  the  custom  for  well-to-do 
farmers  to  retire  to  the  village  and  to  work  the  farm  by  proxy. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  number  of  men  in  other  business  who 
buy  farms  and  put  them  in  charge  of  managers,  buying  the  farms 
either  as  an  investment  or  as  country  homes.  With  the  uncer- 
tainty of  profits  and  the  tightness  of  money  in  times  of  depression, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  for  farmers  to  refuse  to  pay 
cash  wages  to  employes  and  consequently  to  i4let"  on  shares  or 
to  rent  for  cash.  Yet,  land  ownership  has  increased  faster  than 
the  rural  population  has  increased  within  the  past  fifty  years; 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  very  depression  of  which  we  have 
been  complaining  is  making  self-sustaining  farmers  and  even 
land  owners  out  of  the  class  of  farm  laborers. 
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In  some  cases,  tenant-farming  means  that  there  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  several  or  many  farms,  or  of  large  areas,  into  one  system 
of  management.  Farming  differs  from  most  occupations  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  easily  organized.  Farmers  are  individuals, 
not  companies.  Relatively  few  men  in  any  occupation  are  well 
adapted  to  the  executive  management  of  a  business.  Moreover, 
the  single  farm  represents  a  very  small  business  and  a  small 
investment.  Its  rate  of  profit  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  aggregate 
income  may  be  small;  and  there  is  a  well-defined  limit  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  one  farmer  can  work  with  profit  When 
several  farms,  or  large  areas,  can  be  united  under  one  executive 
management,  there  is  likely  to  be  economy  of  effort  and  wiser 
farming.  In  such  cases,  the  business  may  warrant  the  employ- 
ing of  experts.  ■  The  work  is  delegated,  to  be  sure,  and  it  results 
in  a  species  of  tenant-farming,  but  the  system  is  likely  to  produce 
good  results.  At  any  rate,  this  kind  of  organized  farming  is 
likely  to  increase.  The  reason  for  low  profits  in  agriculture  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  each  farm  is  a  separate  business  enterprise. 
The  Twelfth  Census  shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  average  size  of  farms  within  the  last  two  decades. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  farming  is  likely  to  increase, 
particularly  on  the  best  lands  and  near  the  cities  and  villages. 
Expert  management  and  intensive  methods  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing returns  from  even  small  areas  adequate  to  support  well 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
smaller-area  farming  and  larger-area  farming  may  not  thrive  in 
the  same  geographical  region.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  tendency 
in  New  England,  where  gardening  and  other  intensive  efforts 
may  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  valleys  and  near  the  cities,  and 
range-farming  to  increase  on  the  remoter  lands. 

The  vexed  question  of  farm  mortgages  brings  out  various 
opinions  in  the  testimonies  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  but  the 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  not  to  regard  them  with  alarm. 
Many  hardships  result  from  the  burden  of  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage and  from  the  final  foreclosure.  The  hardships  are  likely 
to  be  regarded  from  the  sentimental  side,  however.  As  a  matter 
of  plain  business,  money  that  is  borrowed  must  be  paid.  A  good 
part  of  the  mortgages  that  have  been  maturing  within  recent 
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years  were  contracted  on  a  rising  market,  or  at  least  on  a  high 
valuation  of  realty,  and  they  have  expired  on  a  falling  market 
and  on  a  diminished  valuation  of  the  estate.  Many  mortgages 
represent  purchase  money  paid  for  the  farms;  others  represent 
outlays  in  buildings,  machinery  and  other  equipments.  In  the 
West,  the  mortgage  is  often  a  record  of  mere  speculation,  and 
this  is  the  mark  of  unstable  and  unsettled  agricultural  conditions, 
In  the  South,  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the  peculiar  system 
of  tenant-farming.  It  is  only  when  the  mortgage  represents 
money  that  must  be  borrowed  to  meet  the  losses  on  the  farm,  that 
it  is  to  be  regarded  with  unusual  anxiety;  and  even  then  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  difficulty  is  not  unsually  to  he  charged  to 
poor  fanning  or  poor  management  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
farmer  rather  than  to  a  depressed  agricultural  condition. 

One  is  cheered  to  find  how  many  hopeful  remarks  run  through 
the  testimonies  to  the  Commission-  All  seem  to  agree  that  farm 
life  is  capable  of  contributing  strongly  to  happiness  and  to  high 
ideals  of  living.  Whatever  the  condition  of  agriculture  may 
have  been  or  is  to-day,  there  is  buoyant  hope  for  its  future.  Of 
course  this  must  be  so,  else  our  institutions  and  even  our  civiliza- 
tion would  fall ;  for  when  agriculture  becomes  hopeless,  the  very 
foundations  of  our  institutions  must  be  overturned  until  hope  is 
again  inspired.  Fortunately,  this  overturning  is  not  needed, 
The  peculiar  straits  in  which  agriculture  has  been  and  is  placed 
are  the  results  of  a  rapidly  moving  industrial  revolution.  From 
its  very  nature,  agriculture  has  adapted  itself  slowly  to  the 
changes.  Organized  industries  move  quickly;  this  does  not. 
The  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by  the  opening  of  the  \ 
at  the  very  time  when  the  general  industrial  changes  were  at  full 
head;  but  the  crisis  would  have  come  without  the  opening  of  the 
West.  In  fact,  the  opening  of  the  West  and  of  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world,  was  a  part  of  the  industrial  revolution, — a 
result  of  the  growth  of  transportation.  There  were  relatively 
stable  and  circumscribed  conditions,  something  like  an  economic 
equilibrium:  suddenly  the  bounds  were  removed  and  the  equili- 
brium was  upset :  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  factor  in  the 
equilibrium  was  affected  most,  and  this  factor  is  agriculture. 
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The  agricultural  crisis  is  or  has  been  world-wide.  It  has 
borne  heavily  on  those  in  its  midst.  But  out  of  it  is  coming  a 
new  agriculture:  and  herein  is  the  hope  for  the  future.  This 
new  agriculture  is  founded  on  scientific  practice,  thorough- 
going executive  management,  and  high  personal  ideals.  Good 
farming  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  the  individual 
man,  for  it  is  not  a  corporate  business.  Agriculture  is  always 
conservative:  it  rises  in  dignity  only  as  the  farmer  improves. 
All  hope  of  improvement  and  progress,  therefore,  depends  on 
getting  hold  of  this  individual  man  and  renovating  him.  That 
is,  education  is  the  only  fundamental  remedy  for  the  agricultural 
depression.  The  man  will  farm  better;  and  if  there  are  govern- 
mental faults  and  shortcomings,  he  will  rectify  them.  No 
country  has  done  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the  United  States 
has  within  the  past  generation.  Schools,  experiment  stations, 
agricultural  bureaus  and  departments  have  thrown  new  light  on 
rural  problems  and  have  given  new  energy  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Yet,  we  are  still  asking  whether  the  agricultural  school 
really  has  a  missibn.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  the 
results  of  agricultural  teaching  must  be  salutary.  The  man  who 
doubts  it  is  the  one  to  be  commiserated.  Few  persons  outside  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  agriculture-teaching  movement  are 
aware  of  the  immense  power  that  it  already  has  in  the  republic. 
We  are  even  yet  in  the  formative  and  experimental  stage  in 
agriculture-teaching:  time  is  coming  when  this  teaching  will 
rank  with  any  branch  of  educational  effort.  It  has  the  largest 
constituency. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the  government  is  justified 
in  expending  so  much  money  and  energy  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  one  kind  and  another.  Those  who  doubt  may  still  con- 
sent, out  of  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  commiseration  for  the 
farmer  or  thinking  it  good  political  policy  to  do  so.  The  fact  is, 
this  expenditure  is  simple  justice.  This  is  the  protection  that 
the  government  gives  the  farmer :  in  other  ways  it  cares  for  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer.  The  farmer  does  not  want  or 
need  "sympathy" :  he  needs  only  education  and  opportunity. 

L.  H.  Bailey. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

IV. — Taxation. 

^E\V  among  the  nineteen  volumes  published  by  the  recent 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  contain  nothing  con- 
%  taxation,  Statements  of  fact  and  expressions  of  opinion 
e  to  the  operation  of  existing  taxes  as  well  as  suggestions 
>r  tax  reform  were  made  in  connection  with  nearly  all  of  the 
ierent  subjects  considered.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
aborate  paper  on  taxation  in  the  final  volume1  together  with  the 
well-considered  recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
otL*  Other  notable  discussions  of  the  same  subject  were  intro- 
ilier  as  *  'testimony"  of  specialists  or  as  sub-reports 
tpared  by  the  experts  regularly  employed.  The  most  important 
these  are : 

he  testimony  of  Mr.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  on  the  taxation 
corporations  and  especially  of  transportation  companies;® 

(2)  The  testimony  of  Mr.  H>  G  Adams  on  the  taxation  of 
ilroaci 

(3)  The  report  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  G  McCrea  on  the  taxation 
iportation  companies 
The  testimony  of  several  persons  concerning  the  effect  of 

ttation  on  the  farmers;0 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ralston  on  the  " Single  Tax  ';7 
(6)  The  report  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Clapperton  on  taxa- 
i  in  various  States  and  in  Canada,  with  special  reference  to 
taxation  on  the  farmers.8 

pp.  1031-1067-     This  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Max  West    See 
*Tbe  United  States  Industrial  Commission/*  Quarterly  Journal  of 
August,  1002, 

1067  'Vol  iv,  pp.  59&-617, 

pp.  37  'Vol.  ix,  pp.  1005-1091, 

throughout  Vol,  x.     See  digest,  ibid.*  pp,  ccclxxxii-cccxciv, 
1019-1038*     Not  discussed  in  this  review. 

separately  paged.    This  report  is  incomplete,  covering 
twelve  States  and  not  including  some  of  those  which  have  done  the  best 
of  taxing  corporations. 
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(7)  The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Edward  Atkinson,  Byron  W. 
Holt,  H.  W.  Lamb,  Robert  W.  Taylor  and  George  Gunton,  with 
reference  to  the  tariff  and  its  relation  to  industrial  combinations.1 

The  final  report  on  taxation  and  the  discussions  mentioned 
under  numbers  (1)  to  (6)  may  be  characterized  as  having  been 
conceived  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  seeking  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake  alone.  Those  under 
(7)  are,  per  contrary,  strong  partizan  statements  or  arguments 
much  marred  by  prejudice  if  not  swayed  by  passion. 

The  reflections  relative  to  taxation  suggested  by  reading  these 
documents  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  four  groups.  In  the  first 
group  are  those  aroused  by  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  general 
property  tax  and  especially  by  some  new  evidence  which  was  pre- 
sented concerning  the  extra  burden  which  that  system  of  taxation 
throws  on  the  farmers;  in  the  second  are  some  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  best  methods  of  taxing  corporations  and  more  especially 
transportation  companies;  in  the  third  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  effect  of  taxation  and  especially  of  the  tariff  upon  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations,  both  as  a  contributing  cause  and  as  a 
means  of  regulation;  and  in  the  fourth  group  are  those  directly 
suggested  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 


The  General  Property  Tax. 

The  "final  report"  on  taxation,  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  witnesses,  condemns  in  very  strong  terms  that 
system  of  taxation  which  is  known  as  the  general  property  tax 
and  which  is  most  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  for  state,  county 
and  municipal  purposes.  The  criticisms  not  only  apply  to  the 
customary  methods  of  administration  under  which  a  farce  is  made 
of  justice  and  equality,  but  they  extend  to  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  tax.  The  report  raises  the  question,  whether  the 
amount  of  property  owned  is  a  fair  test  of  the  individual's  ability 
to  pay  taxes  and  asserts  that  the  general  property  tax  is  unsuited 
to  the  conditions  of  modern  economic  life.     In  all  this  the  report 

1  Vol.  xiii,  pp.  517-638. 
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accords  perfectly  with  the  views  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  reports 
of  State  tax  commissions  and  by  the  results  of  unofficial  investi- 
gations. While  in  no  sense  novel,  the  restatement  of  these  views 
by  the  Commission  is  so  forceful  that  it  cannot  fail  to  advance  the 
cause  of  tax  reform. 

The  baneful  effect  of  the  general  property  tax  on  the  farmer 
in  particular  was  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  testimony  pre- 
sented and  some  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  thereof.  It  was  shown  that  the 
farmers  real  estate  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  that  of  his  urban 
fellow  citizen  and  that  he  is  less  successful  in  concealing  his  per- 
sonal property.  Bad  as  this  is  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  real  estate,  and  especially  farming  land,  is  still  increasing 
in  market  value,  it  was  shown  to  be  much  worse  where  the  value 
is  declining.  It  was  made  especially  clear  that  this  unequal 
taxation  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  agricultural 
advancement,  Mr.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell, 
whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  conditions  lends  authority  to 
his  testimony,  was  inclined  to  belittle  the  importance  of  this 
unequal  taxation.  He  did  so,  however,  only  to  point  out  that 
its  effect  is  being  offset,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  farming  land  out  of  which  he  hopes  will  come  a 
revival  of  agriculture.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  point 
out  that,  all  unconsciously  perhaps,  Mr.  Bailey  has  herein  borne 
eloquent  witness  to  the  practical  confiscation  which  this  unjust 
taxation  has  wrought.  A  reduction  in  the  market  value  of 
agricultural  lands  is  inevitable  when  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  farmer's  profits  is  regularly  drawn  off  into  the  public 
treasuries.  This  unequal  taxation  is  not,  of  course,  the  sole  cause 
of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  farming  lands  in  so  many  parts  of 
Uie  country.  But  it  is  almost  universally  a  contributing  cause 
and  an  unnecessary  hindrance  to  progress.  It  is  not  a  wise  policy 
to  divert  labor  and  capital  by  such  artificial  means  from  an  indus- 
try so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all.  It  tends  to  bring  about  a 
one-sided  development  of  the  nation's  economic  strength.  On 
social  and  political,  if  not  alone  upon  economic,  grounds  it  is 
unwise  to  foster  the  over-growth  of  the  cities  as  compared  with 
the  rural  districts*     In  most  States  the  cities  have  won  the  politi- 
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cal  power  which  enables  their  residents  to  roll  from  their  own 
shoulders  on  to  those  of  the  farmers  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
the  burden  of  taxation.  An  enlightened  self-interest,  if  no 
higher  motive,  should  lead  them  to  abandon  the  narrowly  selfish 
policy  of  using  this  power  to  obtain  partial  tax-exemption. 
Taxation  is  just  when  it  leaves  each  citizen  in  the  same  position 
relative  to  his  fellows  as  it  found  him.  It  is  never  just,  and  never 
politic,  to  compel  one  class  to  support  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  government  than  its  strength  can  carry. 

II. 
The  Taxation  of  Corporations. 

As  was  natural,  in  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Com- 
mission was  organized,  much  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  taxation  of  corporations.  Two  very  valuable 
reports  already  cited,  those  of  Mr.  McCrea  and  Mr.  Clapperton, 
furnish  information  concerning  the  present  system  of  dealing 
with  this  matter,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hoffcut's  report  on  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  the  federal  control  of  corporations1  discusses 
the  legal  aspect  of  some  of  the  most  important  proposals  for  a 
change  in  the  present  methods  and  analyzes  the  cases  most  , 
recently  decided  by  the  courts. 

Possibly  the  two  most  important  suggestions  as  to  how  to  solve 
the  intricate  problem  of  making  corporate  wealth  contribute  its 
fair  share  to  the  support  of  the  government  are  those  of  Mr. 
Seligman  and  Mr.  Adams.     Mr.  Seligman  expounded  his  well- 
known  view  that  net  income  is,  theoretically,  the  best  basis  for 
the  taxation  of  corporations,  and  then  pointed  out  at  considerable  ; 
length  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  applying  this  principle  to  \ 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  business.     He  finally  readies  the  j 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  overcome  these  obstacles  is  for 
the  federal  government  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business  and  then  to  distribute  the  receipts  among 
the  States  upon  ''some  well-considered  general  system,"  which 
he  does  not  elaborate.     This  suggestion,  especially  writh  reference 
to  the  theoretical  advantages  of  taxing  corporations  upon  the 

1  Vol.  i,  pp.  1211-1219. 
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basis  of  their  net  receipts,  has  had  other  able  advocates.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  whole  argument  has  a  weak  ending,  for  its 
strongest  advocate  has  to  admit  that  the  constitutional,  legal  and 
political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realization  appear  to  be  well- 
nigh  insuperable,  Like  *' international  bimetalism,"  it  is  pretty  in 
theory,  but  not  attainable.  It  appears  that  we  should  do  well  to 
close  our  eyes  to  this  alluring  but  unattainable  ideal, 

Mr.  Adams'  suggestions  were  along  the  line  of  a  working  plan 
for  the  valuation  of  railroad  property.  His  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  outline  a  method  by  which  a  value  could  be  placed  up<*n 
such  property,  not  only  for  purposes  of  taxation,  but  for  other 
purposes,  as,  for  example,  the  determination  of  the  capitalization 
upon  which  the  roads  may,  in  justice  to  their  patrons,  endeavor 
to  earn  interest  His  plan  has  the  commendation  of  having  been 
actually  used.  It  was  applied  by  the  recent  tax  commission  of 
Michigan  in  the  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  that  State,  It 
has  one  marked  practical  advantage  over  that  of  Mr.  Seligman  in 
that  it  avoids  ail  legal  difficulties  by  not  departing  materially 
from  the  principles  and  methods  now  in  vogue.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  Mr,  Adams'  scheme  are  as  follows:  (1)  a  careful 
appraisal  of  all  tangible  property  at  its  cost  of  reproduction  with 

I  due  allowance  for  depreciation ;  ( 2 )  an  appraisal  of  the  intangible 
property  by  ascertaining  the  average  net  income  for  a  period  of 
years,  deducting  therefrom  an  arbitrary  amount  to  be  allowed  as 
the  earnings  of  the  tangible  property  already  assessed  and  then 
capitalizing  the  remainder  at  a  fixed  percentage  or  a  fixed  number 
of  years  purchase.  Only  the  net  income  derived  from  the  busi- 
ness done  within  the  State  is,  of  course,  to  be  considered  in  such 
an  assessment,  The  sum  of  the  value  of  the  tangible  and  of  the 
intangible  property  thus  ascertained  would  be  the  basis  of 
taxation, 

This  method  of  valuation  or  assessment  would,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Michigan  tax  commission  showed,  be  cumbersome 
and  expensive.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  could  ever 
be  carried  out  fairly  by  the  class  of  officers  which  most  States 
select  for  such  duties.  It  calls  for  too  much  exercise  of  good 
judgment  and  leaves  too  much  latitude  to  the  assessor.  Then 
again  the  plan  of  capitalizing  net  earnings  at  fixed  rates  is  arbi- 
trary at  best,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  net  earnings  would  be 
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ascertained.  It  is  a  plan  that  is  not  advisable  when  any  other 
can  be  found.  Mr.  Adams  proposes  that  certain  of  these  practical 
difficulties  should  be  overcome  by  the  assistance  of  a  federal 
bureau,  especially  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  corporate 
accounts. 

We  are  inclined  to  question  whether  any  such  elaborate  scheme 
is  necessary.  There  is  a  simple  and  effective  method  of  assessing 
corporations  which  came  in  for  very  scant  consideration  before 
the  Commission,  but  which  seems  to  have  many  merits.  It  is 
often  referred  to  as  open  to  criticism,  but  the  criticisms  haw 
never  been  formulated.  It  has  one  decided  advantage  in  that  it 
encounters  no  legal  difficulties  and  already  has  the  sanction  of  the 
courts. 

The  method  here  referred  to  is  that  of  assessing  corporations 
upon  their  property  valued  at  the  sum  of  the  market  values  of 
the  shares  and  bonds.1  By  this  process  we  should  at  once  attain 
the  ideal  at  which  Mr.  Seligman  aims  and  avoid  all  the  technical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Adams'  elaborate  scheme.2  In  the 
case  of  all  large  corporations  whose  shares  of  stock  and  whose 
bonds  are  regularly  quoted  in  the  market,  the  valuation  is  easily 
made.  Any  clerk  can  learn  the  quotations  on  tax  day,  and  ty 
simple  multiplication  make  the  assessment.  The  quotations  are 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  the  public  thus  has  a  perfect 
check  on  its  officials. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  proposal  is  based  is  simple  and 
equitable.  Market  value  is  practically  the  correlative  of  net 
income  and  is  as  nearly  perfect  a  measure  of  ability  to  pay  taxes 
as  can  be  found.  That  stocks  and  bonds  are  worth  what  they 
will  bring,  and  that  what  they  will  bring  depends  upon  what  they 
earn,  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  market.  If  on  account  of 
legal  and  political  difficulties  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  net  revenue,  and  if  we  must,  perforce,  resort 
to  property  as  the  basis,  why  not  use  that  valuation  of  property 

1  Including  all  securities  which  represent  a  title  to  any  part  of  the  prop* 
erty.  Recommendation  No.  2  of  the  Commission,  cited  below,  approves  this 
part  of  our  suggestion. 

2  Small  corporations,  or  corporations  whose  stocks  and  bonds  are  not  ofttft 
in  the  market,  would  have  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  akin  to  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Adams.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  plaft 
proposed ;  the  outline  in  the  text  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  main  features. 
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which  is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  net  income?  The  true 
value  of  the  property  of  any  corporation  is  due  to  a  number  of 
complex  considerations  affecting  different  corporations  differ- 
ently. Among*  the  most  prominent  of  these  considerations  are 
(I)  present  earnings,  (2)  security,  (3)  estimated  future  earn- 
ings, (4)  general  repute.  These  are  all  good  indices  of  its 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  The  present  value  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. If  a  given  railroad,  for  example,  had  10,000  shares  selling 
on  tax  day  in  the  market  at  $75  each  and  2,000  bonds  selling 
the  same  day  at  $1*250  each,  with  no  other  outstanding  securities 
representing  any  part  of  its  property,  that  road  was  worth 
$3,250,000.  That  was  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  careful 
judgment  of  men  experienced  in  estimating  such  values;  a 
judgment  made  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  which 
on  that  day  could  affect  in  any  way  the  value  of  the  property, 
liven  supposing  that  the  values  were  temporarily  depressed  by  a 
false  rumor,  that  sum  and  no  other  was  the  actual  value  of  the 
road. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  market  value  of  such  securities  is 
open  to  manipulation.  But  such  manipulation  is  easily  detected 
and  can  be  provided  against  in  the  law  by  proper  penalties.  This 
danger  is  far  less  than  that  net  earnings  may  be  concealed  or 
disguised.  Accounts  are  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
The  determination  of  what  proportion  of  the  business  is  done 
within  a  State  and  therefore  what  proportion  of  the  property 
should  be  assessed  within  the  State,  is  no  more  difficult  in  this 
plan  than  in  any  of  the  others.  The  assessment  of  corporations 
on  this  or  any  other  plan  would  have  to  be  done  by  a  State  board. 
It  cannot  be  executed  by  local  assessors,1 


IIL 

Taxation  and  the  Trusts. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  failed  lamentably  to  bring  out 

any  new  or  valuable  information.     The  five  papers  above  referred 

to  as  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  trusts  to  the  tariff  are  either 

1This  is  the  method  of  assessing  corporations  which  the  law  approves  in 
California,  But  as  the  administration  is  left  to  the  local  assessors  it  is  not  a 
success, 

M 
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free-trade  or  protection  arguments  of  the  stereotype  form  or  are 
violent  attacks  upon  or  defenses  of  the  trusts.  The  only  concto- 
sion  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  the  trite  one  that  the  formation  of 
a  combination  for  the  control  of  the  domestic  market  is  easier 
when  foreign  competition  is  eliminated.  But  whether  the  tariff 
is  a  direct  or  merely  a  contributing  cause  was  not  clearly  shown. 
There  was  some  evidence  to  show  that  its  effect  is  very  different 
in  the  different  industries  in  which  combinations  have  been 
formed.  But  the  whole  matter  was  left  in  confusion.  The  rea- 
son for  this  restriction  of  the  discussion  is,  of  course,  apparent 
The  Commission  feared  that  a  free  discussion  of  this  subject 
would  entail  serious  political  embarrassment.  It  was  safer  to 
simply  thrash  over  the  old  straw  from  which  all  the  grain  has 
been  garnered  years  ago. 

There  were,  however,  a  goodly  number  of  topics  under  this 
general  subject,  which  seem  quite  as  important  as  the  tariff,  and 
which  might  have  been  discussed  without  arousing  the  political 
dragon  who  howls  whenever  free-trade  or  protection  is  men- 
tioned.    It  is  generally  believed  that  the  causes  of  the  growth 
of  trusts  lie  in  the  forces  which  control  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities in  the  production  of  which  these  combinations  have 
been  formed.     The  elements  of  "fixed  expense"  seem  to  play  a 
very  important  part  in  this  connection.     Expenses  which  vary 
with  the  output,  like  indirect  taxes,  are  not  among  these.    To  that 
extent  the  tariff  is  not  an  originating  cause.     Fixed  taxes  would, 
however,  fall  in  this  category  and  an  investigation  of  their 
influence  would  seem  well  worth  the  while.     Another  subject  net 
touched  upon  adequately  was  the  possibility  of  controlling  these    . 
growths  by  taxation.     Had  the  Commission  ventured  to  extend   \ 
its  investigation  to  the  effect  of  every  form  of  taxation  upon 
prices,  especially  upon  the  prices  of  the  commodities  dealt  in  \ff 
the  trusts,  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  valuable  results  wou& 
have  been  obtained. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  industrV^ 
combinations  discusses  the  question  of  taxation  with  mc^ 
sobriety  and  seriousness  than  characterizes  the  testimony  j«^ 
reviewed.     But  even  there  the  tariff  is  very  gingerly  handl^ 
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A  recommendation  is  made  in  that  part  of  the  report/  which  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report  on  taxation,  to  the  effect  that  there  be 
a  federal  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  all  corporations  from  inter- 
state business.  At  first  reading  this  appears  to  be  a  revolution- 
ary suggestion  quite  out  of  accord  with  the  entire  trend  of  the 
discussion  and  recommendations  especially  directed  to  taxation. 
But  a  careful  reading  of  the  context  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  probably  thought  of  as  a  small  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
federal  bureau  of  supervision  and  investigation.  Such  taxation 
DOt,  apparently,  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  trusts  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  State  taxes  on  corporations, 

IV. 

The  Recommendations. 

The  general  features  of  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  reform  of  taxation  will  be  hailed  with 
approval  by  all  students  of  the  problems  involved.  With  some 
of  the  details  we  may  take  issue.  But  the  central  thought,  that 
State  taxation  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  local  taxation, 
is  unquestionably  sound.     The  recommendations  are : 


"1.  That  the  States  abandon  the  general  property  tax  and 
raise  their  revenues  by  taxes  on  corporations,  inheritances,  and 
incomes,  supplemented  when  necessary  by  indirect  taxation;  that 
local  revenues  be  raised  by  taxes  on  real  estate  and  personality 
under  the  general  property  tax  system,  as  at  present, 

"2,  That  corporations,  public-service  and  other,  be  taxed  by 
State  boards,  at  rates  fixed  by  legislation,  upon  the  value  of  their 
franchises  assessed  according  to  the  actual  value  of  their  stocks 
and  bonded  debts,  less  the  value  of  their  real  estate  as  assessed 
locally,  and  that  the  real  estate  owned  by  them  be  taxed  locally 
as  other  real  estate  is  taxed. 

The  revenues  received  from  public-service  corporations  should 
be  returned  to  the  municipalities  where  the  properties  of  said  cor- 
porations are  located  or  operated. 

"3,  That  the  system  of  levying  graduated  taxes  upon  inherit- 
ances be  adopted  by  those  States  which  do  not  now  employ  it, 
and  that  it  be  abandoned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
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"4.  That  taxes  upon  corporations,  inheritances,  etc.,  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  graduated  tax  upon  incomes,  to  be  levied  and 
collected  by  the  State. 

"5.  That  notes,  mortgages,  and  other  like  property  be  taxed 
by  the  State  at  full  value,  but  at  low  fixed  rates,  through  appro- 
priate listing  and  recording  systems  similar  to  the  Pennsylvania 
method,  and  as  proposed  by  the  New  York  legislative  committee 
of  1 899- 1 900.  Such  taxes  and  other  revenues  of  the  States  in 
excess  of  their  needs  should  be  distributed  to  the  counties  or 
localities  upon  some  equitable  basis. 

"6.  That  to  promote  greater  uniformity  in  State  taxation 
and  to  consider  interstate  problems  connected  therewith,  the 
States  provide  for  national  conventions  of  fiscal  officers. 

"7.  That  the  general  property  tax  upon  real  estate  and 
tangible  personality  be  supplemented  by  special  taxes  or  licenses 
upon  any  business  that  is  not  by  the  general  property  tax  made 
to  bear  its  just  share  of  the  local  public  burden." 

The  first  recommendation  will,  we  believe,  meet  with  general 
approval,  and  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  note  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  inclined  to  criticize  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  new  and  untried.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the  words 
"and  personality/'  as  including  something  in  the  proposed  basis 
of  local  taxation  that  local  governments  cannot  reach.  But  from 
the  context  it  is  apparent  that  the  intention  was  to  include  only 
tangible  and  easily  assessable  personality.  To  this  there  can  be 
no  serious  objection. 

The  separation  of  State  from  local  taxation,  as  to  the  objects 
upon  which  to  levy,  would  above  all  things  abolish  the  evils  and 
difficulties  of  "equalization"  and  would  bring  about  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  expense  of  administration.  The  whole  system  would 
be  much  more  elastic  and  more  readily  adjustable  to  local  needs. 

In  the  second  recommendation  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
taxation  of  corporations  for  State  purposes  should  be  confined 
to  "franchises."     Why  not  have  said  frankly,  "property"?    It 
is  well  enough  to  deduct  "the  value  of  their  real  estate  as  assessed 
local  ly,"  although  taxation  by  the  State  and  by  the  municipality 
too  is  not  in  any  reprehensible  sense  double  taxation.     But  jus- 
tice and  certainty  of  administration  both  demand  that  all  other 
property  of  the  corporations  should  be  covered,  and  that  is  not 
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included  in  the  term  "  franchises/'  It  is  also  hard  to  understand 
why  the  taxes  collected  by  the  State  from  public-service  corpora- 
tions should  be  returned  to  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are 
located.  What  objection  is  there  to  treating  these  corporations 
as  all  others  are  treated?  The  interests  of  the  cities  are  perfectly 
conserved  by  their  power  to  control  the  franchises  and  to  regu- 
late rates. 

The  third,  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh  recommendations  all 
receive  our  unqualified  endorsement.  But  the  fifth  is  of  doubtful 
expediency.  Experience  has  shown  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions little  is  gained  for  the  revenues  and  much  lost  to  the  people 
through  the  interference  with  the  natural  working  of  important 
economic  laws  which  results  from  every  attempt  to  reach  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  "notes,  mortgages  and  other  like  property/' 
Legislation  of  that  sort  falls  under  the  same  objections  which 
apply  to  usury  laws. 

The  proposal  to  distribute  surplus  State  revenues  among  the 
local  governments  seems  a  little  fanciful  and  promises  many 
political  tribulations.  No  system  upon  which  this  distributon 
could  be  made  was  suggested.  Some  of  the  States  already  con- 
tribute largely  from  their  general  funds  for  the  support  of  schools* 
The  anticipated  surplus  revenues  might  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  without  danger  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  municipalities. 

The  recommendations  as  a  whole  are  strictly  in  line  with  the 
trend  of  the  best  recent  legislation  and  with  the  opinions  of  those 
best  informed  as  to  our  fiscal  troubles.  They  are  at  once  con- 
servative and  broad,  and  time  and  experience  will  doubtless  reveal 
their  wisdom. 

Carl  C  Plehn. 

University  of  California, 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

V. — Trusts. 

THE  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  relating  to  trusts 
is  of  very  large  public  interest,  both  from  the  political  and 
from  the  economic  standpoint     It  has  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
vented the  trust  issue  from  becoming  a  political  question,  decided 
in  the  political  arena,  with  all  the  evils  that  such  a  method 
of  regulation  would  involve.     It  also  has  furnished  the  public, 
the  economist  and  the  statesman  with  a  large  and  fairly  accurate 
mass  of  data,  relating  to  the  nature  and  the  workings  of  the    j 
so-called  trusts.     During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  much    I 
danger  that  the  trust  problem  would  become  a  political  issue;  that 
the  parties  would  become  either  champions  or  defenders;  tint    '■ 
legislation  relating  to  the  trusts  would  be  political  rather  than 
economic;  that  partisan  prejudice  rather  than  judgment  woald 
be  used  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  the  growth  of  the 
trusts  has  raised.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  has  been  the  largest  single  influence  is 
snatching  the  trust  problem  from  the  political  arena  and  laying 
the  basis  for  a  permanent  solution  upon  economic  and  social 
grounds.       This  result  was  partly  due  to  the  importance  d 
the  issue,  partly  to  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission itself.     All  interests  have  felt  that  a  question  of  sod 
vital  importance  must  be  settled  not  upon  political,  but  upon 
economic   principles.     The   organization   of   the   Coramisskft 
made  up  of  representatives  of  both  the  great  political  parties  ] 
together  with  representatives  of  the  leading  industries  and  organ*  ■ 
izations  of  the  country,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  use  the ; 
report  of  the  Commission  for  partisan  purposes.     Still,  notwitt 
standing  these  conditions,  there  may  be  discerned  at  intervals  I 
slight  tendency  to  justify  by  the  course  of  events  the  policies  at 
the  respective  political  parties.     This  tendency,  most  observable 
in  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  upon  the 
formation  and  operation  of  the  trusts,  is,  however,  so  vague  thit 
it  may  be  almost  entirely  disregarded  in  judging  the  value  of  the 
work. 
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The  importance  of  the  subject  for  which  the  Commission  was 
created,  to  "collate  information  and  to  consider  and  recommend 
legislation  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture 
and  capital/'  justified  the  time  and  expense  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  such  a  report.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  of  vast  and  increasing  importance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  total  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing amounted  in  1900  to  almost  ten  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  The  increase  in  invested  capital  from  1850  to  1900  was 
over  seventeen  fold.  The  value  of  products  turned  out  by  the 
manufacturing  industries  has  increased  during  the  century  from 
about  one  hundred  million  to  a  little  over  one  billion  dollars  worth 
in  1850  and  over  thirteen  billions  in  1900.  This  increase  in  the 
capital  invested  and  the  value  of  products  in  manufacturing  may 
be  compared  with  the  value  of  farm  property  and  the  value  of 
farm  products.  The  value  of  farm  property,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  has  increased  from  about  four  billion  dollars 
in  1850  to  a  tittle  over  twenty  billion  dollars  in  1900;  the 
value  of  farm  products  from  a  little  less  than  two  billions  in  1870 
to  a  little  less  than  five  billions  in  1900.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
while  the  value  of  the  product  in  manufacturing  has  increased 
about  twelve  times,  that  of  agriculture  has  increased  only  three 
times  during  the  last  half  century,  During  this  same  period  the 
increase  in  population  has  been  only  two  and  one- fourth  fold. 
The  capital  invested  in  transportation,  while  less  than  in  farm 
property,  may  possibly  exceed  that  invested  in  manufacturing, 
The  total  capital  liabilities  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  was 
in  1900  almost  exactly  twelve  billion;  their  gross  earnings  fifteen 
hundred  million  dollars:  their  net  earnings  five  hundred  million 
dollars.  Thus  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  capital  invested 
and  the  value  of  the  products,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
duplication  of  the  costs  of  production  in  passing  from  stage  to 
stage,  it  is  evident  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  nearly  coordinate  in  importance  with  either  the  farming 
industry  or  that  of  transportation.  Added  to  this,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  manufacturing  industries  are  increasing  more  rap- 
idly than  the  others  and  likely  to  continue  their  progress  at  a 
somewhat  faster  rate  in  the  near  future. 
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In  connection  with  this  rapid  growth  on  the  material  side, 
important  changes  are  being  effected  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries from  the  standpoint  of  business  organization.  Formerly 
nearly  all  manufacturing  was  done  by  the  individual  entrepre- 
neur, later  by  the  partnership,  now  by  the  corporation;  of  the 
total  production  in  the  year  1900,  nearly  eight  thousand  millions 
in  dollars,  or  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  output,  was  the  work 
of  the  corporation.  Out  of  over  five  hundred  thousand  inde- 
pendent establishments  in  the  United  States,  forty  thousand 
in  round  numbers  were  in  corporate  form.  The  corporations 
were  12  per  cent,  in  number  and  produced  59V10  Pev  cent  of 
the  output.  The  partnerships  were  i8°/io  l^1*  cent-  °i  ^e  ^ 
number  of  establishments,  producing  19V10  l*1*  cent-  °*  *c 
total  production.  Individuals  owned  78V10  Per  cent*  ot  ^ 
number  of  establishments  and  produced  only  2O6/10  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  production.  In  certain  lines  the  progress  of 
the  corporation  has  been  particularly  rapid,  viz.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  agricultural  implements,  coke,  gas,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  manufactured  ice,  rubber  goods,  photographic 
goods,  etc.,  etc.  This  concentration  is  accomplished  through 
the  corporation,  and  to-day,  in  a  word,  the  corporation  problem 
has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  superseded  the  trust  problem  of 
the  previous  decade. 

With  this  vast  increase  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  and  the  concentration  of  the  management  under  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  corporations,  the  public,  the  investors, 
the  economists  and  the  statesmen  have  become  vitally  interested 
in  their  management.     The  public  has  in  the  past  been  startled, 
statesmen  anxious,   economists  in  doubt.     Investigations  have 
been  pushed  by  interested  students  with  vigor  and  earnestness; 
interested  parties  have  been  active  in  the  defense  of  the  so-called 
trusts;    information   has   been   meagre   and  often   misleading; 
legislation  has  been  enacted  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  uncertainty  and  ignorance.     Even  the  managers  of  the  cor- 
porations themselves  have,  in  some  cases,  expressed  their  own 
doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  corporations  which  they  have 
created.     Under  these  circumstances  there  are  certain  questions 
which  ought  to  be  answered.     These  questions  are :  First,  to  what 
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extent  are  the  manufacturing  interests  becoming  consolidated  in 
large  establishments,  usually  under  the  corporate  form?  Second. 
what  are  the  causes  and  the  economic  conditions  to  which  this 
movement  may  be  attributed?  Third,  what  forms  of  organiza- 
tion have  been  adopted  by  the  consolidations,  the  reasons  for  the 
different  forms  in  the  different  countries,  the  economies  and  dan- 
gers of  each?  Fourth,  what  elements  of  monopolistic  power  do 
these  corporations  possess?  what  are  the  methods  by  which  they 
attain  their  monopoly?  are  these  monopolies  built  upon  govern* 
ment  statutes,  as,  for  example,  patents,  tariffs,  franchises,  or 
upon  the  aid  of  other  interests,  such  as  railroad  discriminations, 
rebates,  the  factor  system,  local  cuts  in  prices;  that  is,  is  the 
monopoly  power  of  the  large  corporations  based  upon  internal 
power  or  external  favors?  Fifth,  what  measure  of  public  regula- 
tion is  desirable  in  order  that  other  interests  may  be  safeguarded, 
that  neither  the  consumer  nor  the  wage  earner  shall  be  unjustly 
oppressed  by  the  huge  corporation  ? 

The  act  of  the  Congress  of  1898,  establishing  the  Industrial 
Commission,  gave  that  body  ample  power  and  provided  it 
with  the  means  and  equipment  necessary  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. The  Commission  as  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
comprised  an  able  body  of  men,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission ;  they  employed  a  competent  staff  of 
experts  m  the  several  lines  of  inquiry,  and  were  equipped  with 
facilities,  clerks  and  stenographers.  The  work  is  therefore  to  be 
judged  by  its  results  with  due  regard  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  What  light  has  it  thrown  upon  this  question  ?  Has  it 
cmitributed  facts  that  justify  its  existence?  facts  that  are  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  the  basis  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem? 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  relating  to  trusts  com- 
prises four  volumes  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject;  volumes 
one  and  thirteen  upon  the  American  trusts;  volume  tw^o  upon 
trust  and  corporation  laws;  volume  eighteen  upon  European 
trusts  and  the  laws  relating  to  their  regulation  and  control.  In 
addition  to  these  volumes  the  Commission  has  published  a  large 
amount  of  matter  bearing  indirectly  upon  this  subject;  thus,  vol- 
umes seven  and  fourteen  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  capitalistic  combination  to  labor;  volume  twelve,  to 
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the  great  mining  corporations;  volume  seven,  those  dealing  in 
agricultural  products,  like  milk  and  grain ;  volumes  four  and  nine, 
relating  to  transportation,  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
discrimination  of  railways  as  they  affect  the  great  corporations; 
volume  eleven,  a  report  on  the  taxation  of  corporations.  In 
addition  to  these  volumes,  the  final  report  comprises  a  sum- 
mary and  the  report  of  the  experts  employed,  on  (i)  mining 
combinations.  (2)  railroad  combinations,  (3)  industrial  com- 
binations  and    (4)   the   taxation   of    corporations.     It  also 
contains  an  appendix,  showing  the  volume  of  production  in 
various  lines,  price  statistics  for  various  commodities,  a  list  of 
industrial  combinations  with  their  capitalization  and  dividends, 
and  the  amendment  to  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890  introduced  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  by  Mr.  Littlefield  of  Maine.    In  the  volumes 
relating  to  trusts,  in  addition  to  the  testimony,  there  are  found  two 
papers  of  exceptional  value,  both  by  Prof.  Jenks,  the  expert  of 
the  Commission,  the  one  relating  to  prices  of  commodities  dealt 
in  by  trusts  and,  second,  to  the  character  of  the  securities  of 
certain  railways  and  the  more  important  combinations.    The  : 
value  of  the  testimony  is  largely  enhanced  by  the  very  complete 
indices  prepared  and,  for  the  use  of  the  public  at  least,  by  the 
digests  and  reviews  prepared  by  the  experts  of  the  Commissi*. 
The  matter  relating  to  trusts  comprises  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred pages,  of  which  about  one-half  is  testimony  and  the  remain- 
der reviews,  digests,  special  report,  indices,  lists  of  witnesses, 
etc.,  etc.     Over  one  hundred  witnesses  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission and  testified  in  regard  to  over  fifty  of  the  larger  and  ■ 
more  important  combinations.     In  some  cases  the  value  of  thc.-J 
testimony  regarding  a  certain  trust  was  lessened  by  the  fact  tint 
only  one  witness  appeared,  usually  some  one  intimately  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  corporation  in  question. 

Having  outlined  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  the 
nature  of  the  problem  before  it,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
report,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  inquire,  what  light  has  tta 
investigation  thrown  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  troat 
problem  ? 

I.     The  Extent  and  Rapidity  of  the  Consolidation 
Movement.     Upon  this  point  the  report  throws  little  light    The 
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table  of  consolidations  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  the  offi- 
cial report  is  contributed  by  the  Census,  not  by  the  Commission. 
In  the  final  report,  Prof.  Jenks  dismisses  the  subject  with  two 
pages  and  concludes  that  the  figures  "give  no  clue  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  combinations  are  able  to  monopolize  any  industry.'1 
Tin-  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty;  no  individual  is  able  to 
solve  it  unaided.  The  government  alone  can  furnish  sufficient 
facts  upon  which  any  adequate  judgment  might  be  based.  The 
present  census  gives  a  large  amount  of  such  data  and  draws  cer- 
tain conclusions  which  are  of  value.  A  study  of  the  census 
data  would  enable  one  to  show  the  extent  to  which  corporations 
are  superseding  partnerships  and  individuals  in  the  management 
of  business,  and  to  what  extent  they  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  various  great  industries  under  a  con- 
centrated management.  This  question  is  yet  unsolved,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  the  center  of  the  trust  question.  If  large  com- 
binations are  growing  no  faster  than  the  industries  in  which 
they  exist,  if  individual  enterprises  keep  pace  with  the  large  cor- 
poration, the  consolidations  will  not  be  able  to  attain  a  monopo- 
listic position.  Legislation  ought  to  be  very  different  when  large 
corporations  are  working  side  by  side  and  merely  keeping  pace 
with  individual  enterprises  from  that  which  might  be  required 
under  a  regime  in  which  all  industries  are  becoming  fast  con- 
solidated into  capitalistic  monopolies. 

II.  The  Causes  of  Consolidation.  Assuming  that  it  is 
proven  that  there  are  large  consolidations  growing  up  in  many 
branches  of  industry;  that,  temporarily  at  least,  the  great  con- 
solidations possess  powers  different  from  those  possessed  by  cor- 
porations twenty-five  years  ago;  they  are  able  to  disregard  to  a 
certain  extent  the  laws  of  competition, — the  inquiry  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  causes  at  work,  or  the  underlying  industrial  con- 
ditions which  are  producing  them.  Upon  this  point  the  report 
of  the  Commission  gives  considerable  testimony  of  value,  The 
men  who  are  inside  the  trusts,  who  were  with  independent  com- 
panies before  consolidation,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing independent  companies  under  the  consolidation  form,  under- 
stand  from   experience   the  causes   or   conditions  which   have 
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impelled  them  to  unite.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  these  witnesses, 
in  their  testimony,  have  not  always  told  the  whole  truth;  never- 
theless they  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  inside  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  great  combinations.     Taking  the  testimony  as 
a  whole,  collating  facts  from  one  point  with  those  from  another, 
comparing  these  facts  with  each  other  and  with  the  testimony  of 
independent  interests,  a  reasonably  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
causes  can  be  made.     The  men  inside  the  great  corporations 
emphasize  the  impelling  power  of  competition  as  a  cause.    They 
call  it  destructive  competition.     They  sometimes  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  presence  of  a  large  fixed  capital,  useful  for  certain 
purposes  but  much  less  useful  for  any  other,  changes  radically 
the  nature  and  working  of  the  laws  of  competition.    The 
trained  economist,  however,  is  able  to  read  into  their  testimony 
the  underlying  conditions  which  they  often  fail  to  see.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  independent  operators  emphasize  just  as  strongly 
the  power  of  discriminations,  of  favors  from  railways  to  large 
corporations  with  which  they  have  to  deal.     They  are  even 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  railway  discriminations  could  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  smaller  concern  could  be  put  upon  a  level  with 
the  larger  one  in  buying  its  material  and  selling  its  products,  that 
the  progress  of  consolidation  would  at  least  proceed  with  much 
less  rapidity.     Those  who  read  the  testimony  presented,  therefore, 
must  use  judgment  and  compare  these  two  sides  of  the  story  in 
order  to  get  at  the  exact  truth.     Again,  those  interested  in  the 
consolidations  are  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  attractive  influ- 
ence of  monopoly,  while  the  outside  interests  are  apt  to  emphasiie 
its  power.     In  this  connection  one  needs  to  remember  the  large 
place  given  to  the  possibility  of  a  monopolistic  position  for  a  con- 
solidated corporation  that  one  almost  invariably  finds  in  the  pros- 
pectus presented  to  the  independent  interests  when  urging  the 
desirability  of  combination.     The  inside  interests  again  empha- 
size the  possibilities  of  large  economy  in  production  sufficient  to 
pay  dividends  upon  the  common  stock  issued  as  a  bonus,  without 
any  advance  in  prices.     The  testimony  on  the  whole  shows,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  cases  the  predicted  economies  have  not  been 
fully  attained  and  that  often  certain  expenses  incident  to  the 
management  of  business  upon  a  large  scale  have  crept  in  which 
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partially  offset  the  economies  that  have  been  effected.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  facts  disclosed,  as  summed  up  by  the  Commission,  the 
causes  of  combination  are,  first,  competition;  second,  economy  in 
production  and  distribution;  third,  the  hope  of  monopoly  power. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  forces,  the  former  compelling  consoli- 
dation, the  latter  drawing  business  interests  together,  are  perma- 
nently active.  The  second  certainly  will  be  at  work  until  the 
united  establishments  have  attained  that  size  which  will  give 
under  a  given  condition  of  the  arts  and  experience  in  business 
management  the  maximum  economy,  With  the  increased  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  great  business  interests,  there  seems  to 
be  no  possible  limit  to  their  size,  so  long  as  men  can  be  found  of 
sufficient  calibre  to  organize  and  manage  the  consolidated  corpo- 
rations. If  then  the  three  causes  named  above  are  the  only  ones 
answerable  for  the  great  combinations,  it  would  seem  that  the 
dream  of  the  socialists  might  after  a  time  be  realized  through  the 
evolution  of  tie  partnership  into  the  corporation,  of  the  corpora- 
tion into  the  corporation  of  corporations,  until  it  should  finally 
embrace  all  interests  which  might  in  any  way,  if  left  indepen- 
dent, compete  with  each  other. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  there  are  many  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified to  the  power  of  other  forces.  It  will  be  admitted  that  what- 
ever contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  large  establishment,  caus- 
ing it  to  grow  faster  than  its  smaller  neighbor,  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
modern  trusts.  It  is  affirmed  by  witnesses  that  the  policy  of  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates,  giving  the  competitive  centers  lower 
rates  than  the  non-competitive  centers,  giving  the  business  man 
with  larger  resources  lower  rates  than  his  weaker  neighbor,  has 
contributed  in  many  cases  to  the  growth  of  certain  corporations 
and  to  the  destruction  of  others.  If  this  be  so,  and  its  truth  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  discriminations  by  the  railroads  must  cer- 
tainly be  placed  among  the  powerful,  though  less  permanent 
forces,  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  great  con- 
solidations. It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  to  which  the  testimony 
in  the  Commission  bears  abundant  evidence,  that  once  a  corpora- 
tion has  gained  a  position  of  strategic  importance,  due,  it  may  be, 
to  favors  from  the  railroads,  operating  over  a  considerable  terri* 
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tory,  it  may  adopt  a  policy  of  cutting  prices  at  one  point  to  drive 
out  competition  there  while  raising  prices  temporarily  at  all 
others.  If  the  competition  at  the  given  point  proves  weak,  this 
policy  is  almost  invariably  successful;  even  if  competition  is 
strong,  it  is  often  successful  unless  competition  springs  up  at 
other  points.  If  competition  springs  up  at  other  points  this  pol- 
icy almost  invariably  proves  unsuccessful  and  the  consolidation 
in  this  case  must  make  use  of  large  economies  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  existence.  The  history  of  the  National  Asphalt  Com- 
pany, The  National  Cordage  Company,  and  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company  proves  conclusively  that  where  economies  of 
production  are  not  for  any  reason  attained,  such  a  policy  will 
usually  prove  unsuccessful  in  the  end.  The  profits  that  come 
from  a  policy  of  discrimination  may  furnish  the  basis  of  a  con- 
solidation, which  afterwards  may  be  maintained  by  establishing 
large  economies  in  production.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  the 
protective  tariff  and  the  patent  system,  has  contributed  to  build 
up  consolidations.  These  influences  are  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  desire  to  attain  a  monopolistic  position.  What- 
ever may  give  a  monopoly  will  always  prove  an  attractive  force 
in  drawing  conflicting  interests  together,  provided  that  after 
consolidation  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  attaining  the  fruits  of 
such  monopoly.  If  the  tariff  wall  or  the  possession  of  a  patent 
right  will  give  a  consolidation  the  exclusive  control  of  a  certain 
line  of  commodities  within  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that 
such  consolidation  will  be  able  to  maintain  prices  above  the  com- 
petitive level  of  the  world.  The  opportunity  for  a  monopoly  will 
thus  be  present  within  the  industry,  and  will  always  hold  out  cer- 
tain inducements  to  the  interests  which  may  prove  powerful 
enough  to  bring  them  together.  To  this  fact,  the  witnesses 
before  the  Commission  gave  abundant  evidence. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  one  other  ought  to  be  mentioned 
which  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  the  report  ot 
the  Commission.  This  factor  was  emphasized  by  President 
Hadley  in  an  article  on  the  "Formation  and  Control  of  Trusts," 
published  in  Scribncr's  Monthly  for  November,  1899.  President 
Hadley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a  large 
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oenpany,  placing  its  shares  upon  the  market,  enables  its  owners 
their  interests  to  better  advantage  than  they  were  able  to 
as  independent  interests.  There  seems  to  be  a  psychological 
■inciple  operating  which  attracts  American  investors  toward 
big  concern;  mere  bigness  is  considered  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
small  share  in  a  big  concern  is  more  highly  esteemed  than 
large  share  in  a  small  concern;  that  is,  the  investor  puts  a 
ranittm  upon  the  value  of  a  large  enterprise  and  the  men  who 
been  most  active  in  the  formation  of  the  large  corporations 
ve  discovered  this  principle  and  have  made  use  of  it  for  their 
profit.  Suppose  a  corporation  is  formed  of  several  indepen- 
it  concerns  whose  combined  value  is  ten  million  dollars;  let  the 
rnmotor  capitalize  it  at  twenty  million  in  shares  of  one  hundred 
1  each  and  sell  it  out  to  the  public.     The  history  of  recent 

Kation  shows,  in  general,  that  he  may  sell  the  entire  con- 
considerable  more  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  obtain 
d  capitalized  it  simply  at  its  real  value,  ten  million.     It 
doubtless  true  that  this  factor  is  not  a  permanent  one,  and  with 
experience  with  the  great  corporation  it  will  gradually 
force.     At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  a  factor  that 
ust  not  be  neglected  in  the  summary  of  the  causes  at  work  pro- 
icing  the  great  corporate  consolidations. 

The  formation  of  consolidations  in  industry  has  often  been 
cited  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  the  economic  world.  This 
led  to  much  misapprehension.  The  forces  at  work  produc- 
er industrial  consolidations  are  the  permanent  integrating 
that  are  at  work  in  all  society.  These  forces  differ  some- 
ut  from  the  forces  at  work  in  the  political  world,  or  from 
at  work  in  the  distinctly  social  world*  They  differ,  how- 
oot  so  much  in  principle  as  in  the  specific  way  in  which 
f  operate.  The  consolidation  of  industry  must  be  considered 
i  part  of  the  evolution  of  society.  Society  to-day  differs  from 
society  of  yesterday  chiefly  in  point  of  organization.  Perma- 
forces  are  at  work  in  all  lines  of  human  activity,  organiz- 
tnen's  interests  into  higher  and  higher  forms.  This  is  seen 
!**  progress  of  labor  unions,  in  the  organization  of  business 
in  the  organization  of  governments,  and  at  the  pres* 
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ent  time,  most  pronouncedly  in  the  higher  organizations  of  mod- 
ern business. 

III.  The  Form  of  Consolidated  Industries.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  the  form  which  consolidated  industry  assumes 
is  of  small  account,  that  it  is  the  purpose  rather  than  the  form 
that  is  of  chief  interest.  It  is  entirely  true  that  form  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  character  and  working  of  the  consolidation 
Still,  when  it  is  once  recognized  that  the  modern  trust  is  a  bus- 
iness organization  and  that  in  each  organization  of  industry 
form  is  a  factor  of  powerful  influence,  this  question  will  not  be 
lightly  passed  over.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  form  under 
which  business  operations  are  conducted  determines  to  a  large 
extent  the  economies  possible  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  policy 
of  the  business.  The  partnership  has  certain  advantages,  the 
combination  of  interests  into  a  pool  or  the  Kartel  certain  other 
advantages;  the  corporation  still  others.  The  form  which  the 
consolidation  assumes  determines,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  the  question  of  whether  it  will  find  it  desirable  in  its  opera- 
tions to  aim  at  a  low  cost  of  production  or  higher  prices  for  its 
products.  In  America,  consolidated  industry  has  finally  taken 
the  corporate  form;  the  same  is  true  in  England  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  Germany  and  Austria.  In  general,  however,  the 
German  form  for  the  consolidation  of  industry  is  the  Kartel, 
or  the  industrial  combination  proper.  The  testimony,  and  espe- 
cially the  report,  of  Prof.  Jenks  on  the  European  trusts  shows 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  working  and  in  the  effect 
within  the  industry  itself  and  upon  industries  with  which  it  is 
brought  in  connection,  of  a  trust  under  the  Kartel  form  from 
that  of  a  trust  under  the  corporate  form.  The  great  corpora- 
tion is,  of  course,  a  higher  form  of  organization  than  the  Kartel. 
It  harmonizes  the  entire  interests  of  the  industry  consolidatei 
Its  permanent  interests  are  always  dependent  upon  lowering  the 
cost  of  production  and  increasing  the  output.  It  thus  tends 
naturally  to  reduce  prices  in  order  to  increase  its  market.  The 
German  combination,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  largely  upon  its 
monopolistic  position  or  at  least  upon  a  partial  monopoly  within 
its  field.  It  is  not  so  much  interested  from  the  economic  stand- 
point in  lowering  the  cost  of  production  as  in  lessening  the  out- 
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put  or  increasing  the  prices  of  its  goods*  The  question  of  form 
thus  becomes  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  international  trade.  The  value  of  the  corporation  as  a 
form  for  conducting  large  enterprises  is  emphasized  upon  almost 
every  page  of  the  testimony  and  especially  by  such  witnesses  as 
James  EL  Dill  John  R,  Dos  Passos,  and  by  such  corporation 
leaders,  as  Schwab,  Flint,  Thurber,  Stetson,  Gary  and  others. 
The  form  which  consolidated  industry  assumes  is  not  only 
important  from  a  political  standpoint,  it  is  of  large  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor.  The  process  of  consolida- 
tion, the  formation  of  a  huge  corporation  out  of  many  small 
onesT  gives  a  large  opportunity  for  inside  manipulation  and  for 
the  operation  of  the  corporation  for  Wall  Street  purposes.  The 
question  of  capitalization  thus  becomes  one  of  public  importance 
since  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  policy  adopted  by  the  corporation 
itself.  The  witnesses  before  the  Commission  generally  agree 
that  the  inflated  capitalization  lias  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
>rices  of  the  goods  sold.  It  is  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  cor- 
poration obtains  as  much  as  possible  for  its  services.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  then  will  not  enable  the  corpo- 
ration to  demand  or  receive  higher  prices;  if  it  asks  higher 
prices  it  will  sell  less  goods;  and  if,  as  it  is  assumed,  it  was 
obtaining  the  maximum  revenue,  an  increase  in  price  mean- 
lessening  of  profits.  Still  there  is  evidence  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  to  show  that  while  the  amount  of  the  capital  issued 
does  not  affect  its  ability  to  put  up  prices,  it  does  materially 
affect  the  policy  of  the  directors  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
The  amount  of  capital  then  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  for  the  purposes  of 
econotny  in  production  or  for  stock  speculation.  The  question 
of  watered  stock,  which  affects  primarily  the  corporation  in 
its  relation  to  the  investor,  thus  becomes  a  question  in  which 
the  public  are  vitally  interested.  This  constitutes  the  economic 
basis  upon  which  legislation  may  be  asked  to  prevent  the  evils 
that  come  from  a  flagrant  watering  of  stock.  The  form  of 
the  union,  too,  determines  the  process  of  formation;  that  is,  the 
promotion  and  underwriting  of  the  consolidation.  The  report 
of  the  Commission  shows  that  at  present  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
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which  the  corporations  are  chiefly  formed,  are  singularly  defec- 
tive in  protecting  legitimate  business  interests  in  these  points. 
Corporations  are  necessary  for  the  permanent  development  of 
the  industries  of  the  country,  and  the  investors  in  these  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  protected  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  so  that 
with  reasonable  care  on  their  part  their  investments  may  he 
attracted  into  those  lines  where  capital  is  most  needed;  that  is, 
where  the  social  demand  for  production  is  most  urgent    If  the 
investors  are  not  protected,  it  means  simply  that  the  development 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  will  be  retarded,  and 
the  demand  not  satisfied,  unless  the  investors  are  able  to  protect 
themselves  until  public  policy  provides  sufficient  regulation  over 
the  formation  of  corporations  to  allow  investments  to  be  made 
with  reasonable  safety. 

IV.    The  Monopoly  Power  of  Combinations.    The  fourth 
question  in  the  solution  of  the  trust  problem  asks  whether  an; 
of  the  great  corporations  have  a  monopolistic  character,  and  if - 
so,   upon   what   basis   this   monopoly   rests.    *  The  testimony 
upon  this  point  is  interesting  and  instructive,  if  not  conduswe. 
The  monopoly  power  of  a  combination  is  shown  in  the  control  of 
prices,  of  wages,  and  of  the  rate  of  interest.     The  first  two  ait 
of  more  importance  in  this  connection,  since  the  capitalist  is 
usually  combined  with  the  entrepreneur  in  the  formation  of  the 
consolidation.     Both  the  consumer  and  the  wage  earner  are  out- 
side.    It  is  impossible  for  the  consolidations  to  form  a  union 
with  the  consumers.     It  is  not  impossible  for  them  to  join  with 
the  wage  earners,  especially  where  the  wage  earners  are  united 
into   some   form   of   labor   organization.     The   study  of  the 
monopolistic  position  of  the  great  corporations  ought  to  investi- 
gate especially  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  consolidations 
to  prices  and  wages.     Prof.  Jenks's  study  of  prices  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  report  is  an  interesting  beginning  in  this  tint 
If  the  consolidations  are  able  to  raise  prices,  this  will  be  shown 
in  the  increase  of  the  margin  of  profit.     Prof.  Jenks's  study  showt 
conclusively  that  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  least  the  greate 
corporations  have  been  able  to  increase  the  margin  of  profit 
This  study  ought  to  be  extended  now  that  the  way  has  b« 
pointed  out.     The  report  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of  mat 
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I  upon  which  a  study  could  be  based,  and  in  addition  material 

be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 

y.  1900,  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Prices  and 

ages,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 

arch,  1902,  on  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  from  1890  to 

It  is  possible  to  determine  from  a  study  of  the  available 

certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  control  of  prices  by  the 

consolidations*  that  are  now  mere  opinion.     The  chief  defect  of 

!  report  of  the  Commission  is  that  it  often  deals  with  opinions 

len  it  might  have  given  us   facts.     Possibly  this  defect  is  inci- 

it  to  the  method  of  the  investigation,  the  examination  of  wit* 

from  all  callings  in  life;  still  it  will  generally  be  admitted 

ie  Commission  might  have  given  the  public  more  of  the 

of  work  that  is  included  in  Jenks's  study  of  prices,    To  illus- 

:  the  report  of  the  Commission  devotes  a  very  large  space, 

the  testimony  and  in  its  final  report,  to  the  relation  of 

ff  and  the  trusts.    The  question  of  the  tariff  has  been  made 

much  a  political  one  that  the  investigation  is  less  valuable.     It 

Hrrywhere  evident  that  party  interests  are  attempting  to  jus- 

pany  policy  or  make  political  capital  out  of  the  inter-relation 

the  trusts  to  the  tariffs.     It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  the 

"is  the  mother  of  trusts/'  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  to  a 

extent  for  the  existence  of  the  trusts  in  the  United  States. 

r  to  this  charge  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  trusts 

in  England.     Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  tariff  is 

responsible  for  the  trusts.     This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 

tempt  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public.     The 

question  is  not,  does  the  existence  of  the  protective  tariff 

the  formation  of  trusts,  but  rather,  under  the  protective 

are  the  trusts,  after  their  formation,  able  to  increase  the 

of  profit,  to  raise  the  level  of  prices  above  the  competitive 

This  is  the  question  at  issue  and  one  which  cannot  be 

by  the  expression  of  opinion  but  by  a  study  of  facts, 

the  prices  of  trust -made  goods  in  England  compare  with 

other  countries?      How  do  the  prices  of  trust-made 

in  the  Lrnited  States  compare  with  the  same  trust-made 

in  England  or  in  Germany?     These  questions  are  capable 

ion  by  statistical  methods.     For  example,  it  would  be  pos- 
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sible  to  study  the  operations  of  the  Steel  Trust,  as,  for  example, 
M.  Yves  Guyot  has  done,  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes,  and  show  within  reasonable  limits  what  proportion  of 
the  profits  of  the  corporation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  oper- 
ates within  the  protection  of  the  tariff  wall.     On  the  other  hand*^ 
certain  industries  in  this  country  have  no  protection  whatevei^ 
Here  home  and  foreign  competition  tend  to  keep  prices  at  tl^^ 
competitive  level.     In  the  establishment  of  the  protective  syst^^ ' 
it    was    assumed    that    while    foreign    competition    would    & 
removed    to    a    certain    extent,    domestic    competition    would 
still  be  present  to  keep  the  price  of  the  goods  near  the  domes- 
tic cost  of  production.     The  formation   of  trusts  within  the 
protected  industries  has  changed  the  conditions  and  enables  a 
protected  trust  to  permanently  keep  the  prices  for  its  goods  in  the 
home  market  at  a  level  with  the  prices  at  which  goods  can  be 
imported.     Thus  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  increases 
the  profits  of  the  trusts.     With  increasing  prices  comes  increased 
competition;  with  increasing  competition  among  the  investors 
within  this  line,  further  consolidation,  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  permanently  higher  prices.     With  the  ability  to  main- 
tain higher  prices  at  home  the  temptation  is  strong  to  sell  the 
surplus  product  in  the  foreign  market  at  low  prices  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  prices  at  home.     This  means  that  the  protective  tariff, 
which  was  originally  adopted  to  encourage  the  growth  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  has  become,  under  changed  industrial  condi- 
tions, the  means  by  which  consolidated  industries  are  able  to 
deflect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  social  product  from  other  lines 
into  their  own  treasury.     The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion furnishes  a  large  amount  of  evidence  to  substantiate  these 
views. 

The  testimony  also  shows  that  the  monopolistic  position  of  the 
great  corporations  have  been  aided  by  railway  discriminations, 
by  the  use  of  the  factor  system  and  by  the  policy  of  destructive 
competition  at  certain  points  in  order  that  the  great  companies 
might  be  freed  from  the  annoyance  of  local  competition.  A" 
these  systems  have  been  used  to  build  up  and  maintain  monopoly 
prices. 
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The  influence  of  the  factor  system  has  undoubtedly  been  too 

uch  emphasized.     The  testimony  before  the  Commission  shows 

at  while  the  factor  system  may  aid  the  trusts  in  maintaining 

rices  slightly  above  the  competitive  level,  it  is  very  seldom  able 

secure  a  permanent  increase  in  price*     Nevertheless,  its  use 

y  supplement  the  great  forces  that  have  been  called  in  to  aid 

!  great  consolidations  in  their  attempt  to  gain   supremacy 

tthin  their  own  domain. 

In  every  line  of  industry  one  fact  of  utmost  importance  stands 
>ut  clear  and  bold,  that  is,  the  vitality  of  competition-     In  the 
ugar  industry,  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in  the  tobacco 
ndustry,  in  the  rope  and  twine  industry,  in  the  asphalt  indu> 
fact  everwhere,  competition,  notwithstanding  consolidation,  is 
factor  that  the  modern  business  man  tnay  neglect  only  at  his 
fcnX    The  rapidity  with  which  capital  has  been  accumulated 
ithin  the  last  few  years,  the  abundance  of  talent  in  the  admin* 
ve  work  of  the  corporation,  make  it  impossible  to  crush 
competition  except  by  depending  upon  the  lowest  cost  of  pro- 
actbn.      Railway    discriminations    may    favor    consolidation, 
t  tariff    and    patent    monopolies    may    contribute    to    their 
pport;    still  wherever,    for  any  length  of  time,  any  one  of 
c  corporations  has  attempted  to   maintain  prices  above   the 
competitive   level,   the   inevitable   result   has  been   the   attrac- 
of   new   capital   and   brains,      The   modern   corporations, 
terefore,   have  gradually  been    forced   to   realize  that   safety 
in  securing  the  lowest  cost  of  production  and  main- 
toning  prices  at  a  level  which  will   not  attract  new  capital 
the  industry.     The  sugar  trust  has  found  this  in  the  compe- 
n  with  the  Arbuckles.     The  steel  corporation  meets  compe- 
at  every  point,  and  even  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
Jwerful  competitor.     The  course  of  events  seems  to  be  every- 
where the  same     The  trusts  when  formed  usually  consolidate 
90  per  cent*  of  a  given  industry.     Under  these  conditions 
U  not  difficult  to  keep  up  prices  for  a  time. 
The   high    rate  of   prices   attracts    new    capital;     soon    the 
t,*3t  controls  not  90  per  cent,  but  70  per  cent  or  even  60  per 
ess  of  the  production.     The  facts  showing  the  devel* 
mspetition  side  by  -ide  with  the  great  eonsolida- 
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tions,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  ones  that  the  report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  has  given  the  world.  These  facts  ought 
to  be  recognized  both  by  the  consolidations  and  by  the  legisla- 
tors; by  the  consolidations,  since  their  existence  depends  upon 
observing  the  course  of  events  in  this  particular ;  by  the  legisla- 
tors, since  laws  are  unnecessary  to  protect  the  public  so  long  as 
the  competitive  forces  are  able  to  work. 

Upon  the  subject  of  wages,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  testi- 
mony, the  most  of  which  is  of  small  value.  It  is  generally  shown 
that  the  consolidations  have  not  reduced  the  wages  of  labor.  It 
is  not  shown,  however,  what  is  the  effect  of  consolidations  on 
the  growth  of  labor  unions  and  the  consequent  ability  of  labor 
unions  to  protect  themselves.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence at  least  to  show  that  so  far  the  tendency  has  been  to  unite 
the  forces  of  the  consolidations  with  those  of  the  labor  unions  to 
secure  higher  wages  for  the  members  of  the  union  and  somewhat 
higher  prices  for  the  products.  This  simply  means  that  the 
added  profits  have  been  maintained  with  the  aid  of  the  laborers 
employed,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  the  outside  laborers. 
If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  union  of  the  trusts  with 
the  labor  unions  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dangerous  features 
in  connection  with  the  consolidation  of  industry. 

V.  The  Public  Control  of  Consolidations.  This  subject, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  only  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
four  preceding  ones,  is  treated  by  the  Commission  with  considera- 
ble fullness.  John  R.  Dos  Passos  and  Charles  C.  Allen  testified 
at  length  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Huffcut  treats  the  subject  in  its 
legal  aspects,  and  it  is  considered  in  the  final  report  by  both  Pro- 
fessors Jenks  and  Mr.  Stimson,  the  legal  representative  of  the 
Commission.  Much  attention  is  also  given  this  subject  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses.  The  general  source  of  information 
upon  this  topic  is  furnished  by  volumes  two  and  eighteen.  Vol- 
ume two  gives  the  anti-trust  legislation  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  corporation  law  of  the  various  States  in  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  Profesor  Jenks  in  volume  eigh- 
teen gives  the  laws  relating  to  corporations  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  England,  Germany  and  Austria.     Prof.  Jenks's  report 
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is  especially  valuable,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  effectiveness  of 
foreign  legislation  in  checking  the  growth  of  speculative  corpo- 
rations, limiting  their  power,  and  directing  their  activities  within 
legitimate  channels.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified in  regard  to  the  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  West  Virginia,  shows  the  weakness  of  our  present  cor- 
poration law  under  changed  economic  conditions.  The  present 
law  was  formulated  and  enacted  for  the  government  of  small 
corporations,  working  under  the  laws  of  competition.  These 
laws  are  entirely  inadequate  to  govern  the  large  corporate 

•some  of  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  monopolistic  power. 
This  investigation  of  State  corporation  law  calls  attention  to 
two  aspects  of  the  problem  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
First,  the  control  of  the  corporations  by  means  of  improving  the 
statute  laws  of  the  various  States,  and,  second,  the  control  of 
corporations  through  a  federal  corporation  law.  The  testimony 
regarding  the  corporation  law  of  those  States  in  which  the  great 
corporations  are  chiefly  formed  shows  how  inadequate  are  the 
present  laws  to  control  corporations  whose  business  is  world-wide. 
Both  the  public  and  the  law  makers  are  beginning  to  see  the 
folly  of  granting  charters  with  no  restrictions  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  giant  corporations  and  afterwards  filling  the  statute- 
books  with  drastic  laws  attempting  to  curb  the  creatures  which 
have  grown  strong  on  the  favors  given  them.  If  the  report 
of  the  Commission  should  have  no  other  effect  save  that  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  revising  the  corporation 
laws  to  fit  the  changed  economic  conditions,  it  would  he  justified 
in  its  existence,  The  investigation  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
directs  attention  to  the  desirability  of  changes  in  the  State  laws 
or  to  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  corporation  law.     The  difficulties 

the  latter  step  are  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Huff  cut  in  his 
paper  u  on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  federal  control  of  cor- 
porations." Its  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  considered  by 
such  attorneys  as  James  B.  Dill  and  John  R.  Dos  Passos.     The 

mmission  itself  recommended  a  Federal  coqioration  law,  <>nly 
in  case  Federal  supervision  and  taxation  proved  inadequate,  "to 
properly  control  the  great  corporations  and  combinations." 
Such    action,    involving,   as  it   would,   radical   changes   in    the 
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government  and  the  courts,  it  hopes  may  be  avoided  by  Federal 
supervision  and  taxation.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  register  all  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  to  secure  the  reports 
necessary  to  tax  their  franchises,  to  inspect  their  books,  to  see 
that  their  accounts  are  properly  kept,  and  to  collate  and  publish 
information  in  regard  to  their  operations  for  the  use  of  Congress. 
It  is  thought  by  the  Commission  that  such  provision  "will  be 
sufficient  to  remove  most  of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  industrial  combinations."  In  addition  to  this 
recommendation  and  to  those  formulated  in  the  preliminary 
report,  the  Commission  further  recommends,  ( 1 )  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  be  strictly  enforced;  (2)  that  the  policy  of  making 
local  cuts  in  prices  and  discriminations  to  individuals  be  made  a 
penal  and  criminal  offence;  (3)  that  provisions  similar  to  the 
anti-stock-watering  laws  of  Massachusetts  be  enacted  and 
enforced.  On  the  whole,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  less  radical  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  that  the  program  proposed  will  be  adopted 
by  Congress.  The  chief  value  of  the  recommendations  consist 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind  and 
upon  future  legislation.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
Congress,  at  the  coming  session,  will,  upon  full  consideration 
of  the  report,  provide  legislation  that,  while  not  interfering  with 
any  legitimate  business  interests,  will  safeguard  to  a  sufficient 
extent  the  interests  both  of  the  investor  and  the  public. 

Maurice  H.  Robinson. 

The  University  of  Illinois. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  CONFLICT. 


THE  anthracite  coal  strike  lasted  over  five  months  and  no 
industrial  conflict  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
ittracted  greater  attention.  Questions  of  momentous  importance 
have  been  raised,  and  the  prominence  given  to  socialistic  doctrines 
and  literature  ought  to  make  the  captains  of  industry  pause  in 
their  mad  rush  to  squelch  ail  attempts  of  employees  to  organize. 
Men  may  differ  as  to  the  justice  of  the  miners'  cause,  but  all  must 
admire  the  brave  fight  they  made.  One  single  fact  shows  what 
the  conflict  meant  to  these  mine  employees*     The  mothers  who 

^ent  to  the  store  with  the  Union's  orders,  invariably  asked  for 
flour.  Bread  first  of  all  for  the  children  in  the  home.  That  is 
pathetic. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  on  "The  Anthracite  Coal 
itiuu/1  in  the  May  number  of  the  Yale  Review,  many  events 
of  great  importance  have  transpired  in  the  anthracite  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  On  the  first  of  April,  a  thirty  days'  truce  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  contending  parties.  During  this  time  the 
National  Civic  Federation  paved  the  way  for  a  joint  conference 
of  the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  of  the  employees. 

:rom  the  first  to  the  third  of  May,  conferences  between  the  dis- 
putants were  held,  all  of  which  proved  fruitless.  The  Civic 
Federation  exhausted  all  means  at  its  command  to  effect  a  settle* 
ment  and  avert  the  impending  strike.  Its  efforts  at  conciliation 
deserved  better  results,  and  men  of  thought  as  well  as  the  mine 
employees  were  disappointed  at  the  outcome, 

On  the  third  of  May,  John  Mitchell  and  his  lieutenants  left 
New  York  City,  and  on  the  following  day  the  executive  board  of 
the  anthracite  regions  met  in  secret  session  in  Scranton.  Two 
conferences,  each  of  several  hours'  duration,  were  held,  and  that 
evening  John  Mitchell,  President  of  the  Mine  Workers*  Union, 
in  accordance  w^ith  the  majority  vote  of  the  executive  board. 
ordered  all  mine  employees  to  cease  work  in  the  anthracite  col- 
lieries the  following  Saturday,  May  10th,     He  also  called  a  con- 
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vention  of  mine  workers  to  meet  in  Hazleton  the  following 
Wednesday,  to  decide  whether  the  strike  should  be  continue 
not.  The  delegates,  hy  a  vote  of  462  for  a  strike  and  349  against 
it,  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle  until  the  demands  of  the 
Shamokin  convention  were  granted.  For  four  months  no  coal 
was  mined  in  the  anthracite  coal  basins.  During  the  fifth  month 
a  few  collieries  produced  some  coal,  but  the  total  shipment  to 
market,  including  the  production  of  the  washeries  in  operation, 
did  not  exceed  5  per  cent*  of  the  tonnage  shipped  when  all  t 
mines  are  in  operation. 

No  one  expected  that  the  strike  would  have  lasted  five  months. 
The  miners  expected  victory  within  a  month,  and  the  operators 
thought  it  would  soon  be  oven  Both  parties  were  far  from  the 
mark.  The  struggle  had  not  lasted  long  when  the  movements 
of  the  contending  parties  resembled  those  of  mobilized  an 
each  bent  upon  inflicting  the  greatest  loss  upon  the  other,  V 
the  miners  were  called  out,  the  firemen,  pumprunners  and  engi- 
neers continued  to  work  and  thus  kept  the  mines  from  being 
flooded.  On  May  21,  John  Mitchell  ordered  these  men  out, 
unless  the  companies  granted  them  eight  hours  as  a  day's  worl 
and  no  reduction  in  wages.  This  the  operators,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, refused  to  do,  and  on  June  2,  about  80  per  cent*  of  the 
above  employees  quit  work.  The  majority  of  the  collieries  were 
in  danger  of  being  flooded  and  much  property  destroyed.  Meas- 
ures were  immediately  taken  to  preserve  the  properties.  Super- 
intendents, foremen,  assistant  foremen,  clerks,  and  an  army  of 
imported  men  took  charge  of  the  pumps  and  stationary  engines, 
and  by  persistent  and  strenuous  efforts  most  of  the  collieries  were 
kept  from  being  flooded.  All  sections  of  the  coal  fields  we; 
equally  successful  in  doing  this.  There  were  half  a  dozen  shafts 
in  the  Southern  coal  field,  which  gave  employment  to  nearly 
2,500  hands,  at  the  mercy  of  the  rising  waters,  and  four  or  five 
months  from  the  resumption  of  work,  October  24,  will  expire 
before  these  mines  will  be  in  working  order. 

On  June  16,  John  Mitchell  ordered  out  all  fired*  ttfcr- 

boeses,  barn-bosses,  etc.     These  classes  of  mine  employees 
not  members  of  the  Miners'  Union,  and  the  order  seemed  pre- 
sumptuous, to  say  the  least.     It  can  only  he  justified  on  the 
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ssumption  that  the  organization  was  anxious  to  cripple  the 
operators  in  every  conceivable  manner  and  carry  the  conflict  to 
the  furthest  possible  extent.  About  30  per  cent,  of  these 
employees  quit  work — most  of  them  from  motives  of  fear;  for 
was  not  safe  for  them  to  work*     This  still  further  crippled  the 

perators  and  added  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  men  who 
Stood  loyal  to  their  trusts,  Those  still  remaining  at  the  collieries 
performed  any  and  all  labor  which  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
rvation  of  the  property.     For  this  they  were  denounced  as 

'scabs/'  and  closely  watched  in  going  to  and  coming  from  work. 
Every  colliery  where  water  was  pumped  became  a  beleagin 
camp.  Around  most  properties  stockades  or  barb-wire  fences 
were  erected.  Armed  deputies  guarded  the  companies'  shafts 
and  breakers  both  night  and  day.  Such  were  the  conditions 
under  which  the  water  was  kept  out  of  the  mines  during  the 
strike. 

On  June  18,  Mr,  Mitchell  issued  a  call  for  a  general  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  meet  in  Indianapolis 
the  17th  of  July,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  calling  out 
the  bituminous  miners.  In  his  address  to  the  convention,  he 
advised  strongly  against  a  sympathy  strike  and  threatened  to 
re>ign  his  position  as  president  if  one  were  declared.  He  out- 
lined a  plan  of  relief  in  aid  of  the  strikers  by  assessing  the  bitu- 
us  miners,  and  urged  that  an  address  be  issued  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  to  enlist  its  moral  and  financial  support  in  behalf  of  the 
anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania.  The  convention  adopted  the 
suggestions  of  President  Mitchell. 
The  strike  was  now  in  its  eleventh  week,  and  no  settlement  in 

ight.  The  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  as  well 
those  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  passed  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
fere and  settle  the  dispute.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Labor  Commis- 
sioner, was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the 
question.  Mr.  Wright,  after  carefully  going  over  the  situation, 
made  his  report.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  his  opinion  was  that 
the  President  could  do  nothing.  The  report  of  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner was  given  to  the  public  on  September  3- 
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About  the  end  of  August,  Senators  M,  S,  Quay  and  Boies 
Penrose  interested  themselves  in  the  strike  and  succeeded  In  bring- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  contending:  parties  together.  On 
September  3,  George  F.  Baer,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad,  made  a  statement  setting  forth  the  contention 
of  the  operators.  It  was  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  capitalists  to  set  forth  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  was.  that  this 
statement  ought  to  have  been  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
struggle.  Governor  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  manifested 
considerable  interest  in  the  struggle  and  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  contestants.  The  mine  employees  and  their  leaders  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  the  efforts  of  these  politicians.  The} 
pected  their  honesty  and  probity  and  placed  very  little  reliance 
upon  their  interference. 

In  the  meantime  the  strike  had  reached  an  aggravated  stage, 
Riots  occurred  on  July  30th  in  Shenandoah,  One  man  was  killed 
and  about  thirty  wounded.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Governor  ordered  out  the  State  troops.  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  month  of  the  strike,  the  mine  workers  became  restless  and 
demonstrative.  Rumors  became  current  that  the  operators  would 
start  certain  collieries.  Operations  were  commenced  at  several 
washeries,  but  the  labor  which  the  operators  could  command 
barely  sufficed  to  keep  down  the  water  and,  to  the  end  of  the 
strike,  very  little  coal  was  mined. 

On  October  3,  the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  of 
the  employees  met  in  Washington,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  strongly  urged  both  parties,  from  considerations  of 
public  policy  and  patriotism,  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  relieve 
the  situation,  which  was  "absolutely  intolerable.*1  This  patriotic 
effort  of  President  Roosevelt  proved  fruitless,  as  had  the  attempts 
of  the  above  mentioned  politicians  of  our  State.  Lawlessness 
and  disorder  were  rife  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  Personal  and 
property  rights  were  interfered  with>  and  an  urgent  demand 
made  for  more  troops  to  preserve  property  and  quell  riots.  On 
the  morning  of  October^,  the  entire  National  Guard  of  Pen 
vania  was  ordered  out  for  duty  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  On 
the  same  day,  Canroll  D,  Wright  met  John  Mitchell  in  I 
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deiphia,  and  submitted  to  him  the  proposition,  that  the  miners 
should  resume  work  at  once  and  that  the  President  would  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  a  conference 
with  the  district  presidents,  replied:  "we  respectfully  decline  to 
advise  our  people  to  return  to  work  simply  upon  the  hope  that 
the  coal  operators  might  be  induced  or  forced  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  your  commission/* 

Anthracite  coal  sold  in  New  York  for  $25  a  ton  on  October  6. 
The  poor  paid  30  cents  a  bucket  for  it  The  situation  was  so 
critical  and  cold  weather  fast  approaching,  that  conservative  men 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  feared  riots  unless  the  situation 
were  relieved.  The  governors  and  senators  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  called  the  representatives  of  both 
parties  to  the  conflict  to  New  York  City,  and  urged  them  to 
settle  their  differences  by  mutual  concessions.  On  October  8,  the 
mine  workers  met  in  their  several  locals  by  the  order  of  their 
president,  to  vote  whether  the  strike  should  be  continued  or  not. 
All  the  local  unions  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by  the  demands 
f  the  Shamokin  convention*         -1*? 

President  Roosevelt  continued  his  patriotic  efforts  to  settle 
the  strike,  and  on  October  14,  John  Pierpont  Morgan  submitted 
to  him  a  plan  of  arbitration  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  several 
railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  A  commission,  compris- 
ing five  men  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  to  be  created*  The  questions  at  issue  were  to  be  sub* 
mitted  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  commission  was  appointed,  work 
was  to  be  resumed.  The  findings  of  the  commission  would  be 
binding  on  both  parties  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Miners' 
nion  in  convention  at  Wilkes-Barre,  October  22d,  accepted  the 

©position,  and  on  the  following  day  the  President  appointed 
era!  J.  M,  Wilson,  Judge  George  Gray,  Bishop  John 
Spaulding,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Mr.  E.  W,  Parker,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Clark  and  Mr.  Thomas  H,  Watkins,  on  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  which  is  now  in  session.  Work  was 
resumed  at  the  collieries  October  24. 

The  violence  and  lawlessness  which  occurred  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  coal  fields  beclouded  the  issues  in  the  con* 
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flict,  and  few  writers  upon  these  grave  problems  are  so  familiar 
with  the  actual  conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  as  to  intel- 
ligently and  impartially  discuss  the  merits  of  the  points  raised 
Take  the  question  of  wages.     In  the  average  industry  the  workers 
can  be  classified  and  their  wages  uniformly  regulated.     This  can- 
not be  done  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry.     In  the  Northern 
field,  the  veins  are,  generally  speaking,  level     The  miner  is  paid 
by  the  car,  and  the  laborer  is  paid  one-third  of  the  gross  an 
of  the  miner's  due-bill.     In  the  Southern  coal  field,  75  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  mined  is  mined  by  two  miners  working  as  "hut 
They  are  paid  by  the  lineal  yard  for  driving  chambers  and  divide 
equally  their  earnings.     Tn  the  Middle  coal  field,  50  per  cent; 
of  the  coal  is  mined  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  system 
payment,  while  the  other  50  per  cent,  is  mined  in  the  stripping* 
or  breaches,  where  the  men  are  paid  by  the  day.     This  last 
of  mine  employees,  working  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  paid  a 
lower  wage  than  day  men  in  the  mines.     The  companies  all 
furnish  the  stripping  miners  their  supplies. 

This  may  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  the  complicated 
systems  of  wages  due  to  the  varying  conditions  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields.     But  let  him  add  to  this,  that  the  workable  veins  vary 
in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  2  feet:  that  the  nature  of  the  rock 
and  carboniferous  impurities  ever  differs;    that  the  coin' 
under  which  timber  is  stood  are  not  the  same;  that  the  conditions 
of  mining  the  coal  vary  because  of  water  in  the  chamber  or  sul- 
phur streaks  in  the  veins  so  that  allowances  must  be  made — all 
of  which  enter  into  the  wage  question,  and  immediately  it  is 
obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader  how  complicated  the  situation  is 
in  the  anthracite  coal  industry.    An  eminent  economist,  who  h; 
several  occasions  visited  these  coal  fields,  said,  "when  anyone  asks 
me  about  the  wages  of  the  anthracite  miners,  I  beg  to  be  excused." 
These  varying  conditions  make  it  possible  for  one  man  in 
collieries  to  earn  $100  a  month,  while  another  cannot  mak< 
Take  an  illustration.     Miners  who  cut  coal  in  the  Skulm  ri 
are  paid  in  one  shaft  $1  a  car,  and  in  another  shaft  not  a 
away  $1.25,     In  a  split  of  the  Mammoth  vein,  a  miner  working 
in  one  shaft  will  get  $1,07  a  car,  but  if  he  m<  rhe  next 

colliery  he  will  get  $1.25  for  mining  the  same  stratum  in  the 
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H&     When  we  asked  a  miner  in  which  place  he  preferred  to 
rk,  he  said,  uin  the  colliery  where  the  lowest  rate  per  car  is 
These  varying  conditions  in  the  anthracite  mining  indus- 
raake  the  question  of  wages  far  more  complicated  than  it 
can  be  in  the  bituminous  regions.     No  schedule  of  wages 
be  drafted  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
iich  will  be  just  to  all  employees.     The  nearest  approach  to 
tributive  justice  will  be  attained,  when  each  of  the  three  sec- 
.  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  has  a  competent  board  of  con- 
ation to  which  all  questions  of  wages  and  allowances  which 
'»t  he  adjusted  by  the  foremen  and  miners  will  be  submitted, 
he  question  of  weighing  the  coal  is  also  a  difficult  one.     About 
per  cent,  of  the  cnal  mined  in  the  Northern  coal  field  is 
hed;    elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines, 
ic  die  miner  is  paid  by  the  car,  the  coal  is  not  weighed.     In 
Middle  and  Southern  coal  fields  75  per  cenL  of  the  miners 
paid  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  yard,  so  that  the  question 
weighing  the  coal  does  not  concern  them.     The  remaining 
;  per  cent,  in  the  above  coal  fields  make  a  common  cause  with 
brethren  of  the  Northern  coal  field  and  demand  that  the 
I  they  cut  be  weighed*     It  is  in  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming 
llejrs,  however,  that  the  question  of  weighing  the  coal  is  a 
ig  one,  but  the  ludicrous  part  of  the  situation  comes  in 
the  miners  admit  that  they  are  paid  for  mining  coal  by 
car  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  those  who  mine  it  by 


cry  of  the  men  is,  "weigh  our  coal,"  and  they  ask  for  a 

240  lbs.     The  companies  that  weigh  the  coal  take  from 

3,100  lbs.  for  a  ton,  and  say  that  the  500  or  700  lbs. 

represents  the  waste  due  to  passing  the  coal  through  the 

The  men  say,  "pay  us  for  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  at  the 

before  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  mining  car1';    the 

1  we  will  pay  you  for  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs*  clean 

the  market/'     The  miners  declare,  "we  will 

the  waste  from  the  chambers  to  the  breaker,  and  it  is  only 

that  the  operators  should  stand  the  waste  in  the  breaker .** 

1  mi  weighing  the  coal  then  reduces  itself  to  this: 

to  stand  the  waste  in  the  breaker?     The  contending 
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parties  will  ever  debate  the  question.  The  only  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  problem  is  to  submit  it  to  a  board  of  concilia- 
tion, which  ought  also  to  decide  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not  to 
weigh  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  various  regions  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  its  issue  of  October  9,  gave  a 
synopsis  of  "what  the  strike  is  about,"  and  concluded  by  saying 
"nothing  at  all  has  been  said  about  increasing  the  wages  or 
shortening  the  hours  of  the  miners'  employees,  the  mine  laborers, 
who  receive  only  $2  out  of  the  miner's  $6."  This  statement  is 
not  just  to  the  miners  and  does  not  set  forth  the  exact  truth.  In 
the  Northern  coal  field,  and  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  fields,  as  above  stated,  coal  is  mined  either  by  the 
car  or  by  the  ton.  Wherever  this  system  prevails,  the  miner 
hires  and  pays  the  laborer.  The  terms  of  the  contract  between 
miner  and  laborer  are  fixed  by  custom.  The  wages  of  the  laborer 
are  so  regulated.  He  gets  one-third  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
miner's  due-bill.  Two-thirds  go  to  the  miner,  for  he  stands  all 
expense  of  powder,  oil,  tools,  blacksmith,  etc.  It  is  clear  then 
that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  vary  as  do  those  of  the  miner. 
If  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  is  given  the  miner,  and  the  laborer 
is  paid  one-third  of  the  gross  wages  of  miners,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  increase  will  benefit  both  workmen  equally.  The  laborers 
who  are  employed  by  miners  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  "nar- 
row work/'  are  paid  by  the  day.  If  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work 
were  granted  by  the  operators  to  company  hands  with  the  present 
rate  of  wages,  the  miners  also  would  pay  their  laborers  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  for  eight  hours'  work.  Many  intelligent 
men  have  raised  the  point  specified  by  the  Tribune  as  reflecting 
upon  the  miners,  and  as  an  illustration  of  gross  selfishness.  In 
the  anthracite  mining  industry  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
of  cruel  injustice  practiced  by  miners  upon  their  laborers,  but  in 
the  present  strike  it  is  not  true  that  the  miners  demand  20  per 
cent,  advance  in  wages,  none  of  which  will  go  to  the  laborer. 
This  class  of  mine  employees  will  get  its  just  share  of  whatever 
advance  is  given  to  contractors  cutting  coal. 

Another  point  that  deserves  attention  is  the  statement  so  often 
made  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  that  the  coal  companies, 
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in  being  both  carriers  and  miners  of  coal,  live  in  daily  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  expressly 
states  that  the  two  privileges  cannot  be  vested  in  one  and  the 
same  corporation.  The  constitution  now  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  one  adopted  November,  1873.  Previous  to  this, 
charters  were  granted  to  corporations  conferring  upon  them  the 
two-fold  capacity  of  mining  and  carrying  coal.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company  was  chartered  in  1823;  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  in  1853;  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  r847; 

Ethe  Little  Schuylkill  Navigation  Railroad  and  Coal  Co.  in  1829; 
the  Lykens  Valley  Railroad  and  Coal  Co,  in  1830.  All  the 
amended  constitution  could  do  with  these  companies  was  to  state, 
that  "no  railroad,  canal  or  other  transportation  company,  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  article,  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  any  future  legislation  by  general  or  special  laws, 
except  on  condition  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the  provisions 
of  this  article,"  (Art.  XVI,  sec.  10.)  The  above  corporations 
have  existed  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  without  need  of 
general  or  special  laws,  and  they  do  business  in  a  perfectly  legal 
manner  by  virtue  of  the  charters  granting  them  the  two- fold 
powers  against  which  the  amended  constitution  guards. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  was  organ- 
ized November  17,  i8g6.  It  is  a  common  carrier.  The  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  a  distinct 
corporation  from  this  and  is  the  one  that  mines  coal.  George  F. 
Baer  is  president  of  both  companies,  but  there  are  two  treasurers, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  two  concerns  are  kept  perfectly  distinct. 
The  most  intimate  relation  between  these  two  companies  that 
is  known  was  the  guarantee  given  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  to  the  bondholders  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  that  the  bonds  would  be  paid. 
The  two  companies  may  be  one  and  the  same,  but  in  the  eye  of 
e  law  of  Pennsylvania  they  are  two  distinct  bodies,  and  are 
doing  business  in  a  perfectly  legal  form.  A  few  railroads,  such 
as  the  Ontario,  Carbondale  and  Scran  tan  Railroad,  organized  in 
1889;  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Railroad,  organized  in  1882;  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  organized  in 
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1890,  got  their  charters  under  the  amended  constitution.    Each 
of  these  railroads  is  interested  in  mining  and  comes  within  the 
rights  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  1873  by  simply  control- 
ling certain  collieries  which  are  operated  according  to  the  charter 
of  the  companies  from  whom  they  were  purchased.    We  do  not 
pretend  to  possess  legal  knowledge  enough  to  speak  authorita- 
tively upon  the  constitutionality  of  all  the  charters  under  which 
the  corporations  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  mine  and  carry  coal, 
but  as  far  as  the  above  investigation  goes,  the  companies  which    . 
combine  both  powers  are  within  the  limits  of  the  law;  andk 
would  be  safe  to  assume,  that  no  body  of  men  would  risk  their 
wealth  in  an  enterprise  which  was  liable  any  day  to  be  brought 
to  court  and  pronounced  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State.     Corporations  do  not  carry  on  their  business 
in  such  a  loose  manner.     A  decade  or  so  ago,  a  legislative  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  this  very  question,  and  its 
decision  was,  that  the  railroads  and  coal  companies  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  were  not  violating  the  constitution.     The  authors 
of  the  Constitution  of  1873  undoubtedly  felt  the  evil  incident  to 
granting  the  right  to  mine  and  to  carry  coal  to  one  and  the  same 
corporation,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  lock  the  door — the  horse 
was  gone.     When  leaders  of  public  opinion  on  the  platform  or 
in  the  press  affirm  that  the  anthracite  coal  companies  violate  the 
laws  of  the  State  daily,  they  speak  for  effect  or  know  not  whereof 
they  write.     The  cry  of  corporate  lawlessness  is  a  good  catch- 
word, but  the  public  asks  one  thing  above  all  others  from  its 
leaders,  namely,  the  truth.     The  friction  between  capital  and 
labor  is  large  at  best,  but  when  leaders,  who  are  too  busy  or  too 
indolent  to  find  out  the  facts  of  the  case,  excite  their  followers 
with  false  statements,  they  become  enemies  of  the  public  weal 
and  disturbers  of  industrial  peace. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  various  points  raised  in  this  conflict 
between  combinations  of  muscle  on  the  one  hand  and  combinations 
of  money  on  the  other,  few  have  been  qualified  to  speak.  Ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  have  beclouded  the  real  issues.  The  press 
has,  for  the  last  five  months,  been  an  arena  where  contending 
parties  and  their  sympathizers  meet.  They  have  bandied  word? 
to  no  purpose.     The  interests  of  an  important  industry  canno 
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5  decided  in  public  debate.  It  is  a  question  of  rights  which  can 
;  defined  only  by  a  body  of  competent  men  after  an  impartial 
id  thorough  investigation.  After  a  costly  struggle,  which  has 
iralyzed  the  whole  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry,  a  rational 
)lution  of  the  difficulties  is  proposed.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
lis  could  not  have  been  done  before  hostilities  were  declared,  so 
lat  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering  and  loss  might  have 
een  evaded. 

Peter  Roberts. 
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Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.       By  Jane  Addams,  Hull-House, 
Chicago.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902—281  pp. 

The  plea  of  the  half-dozen  essays  which  go  to  make  up  this  littk 
volume  is,  that  we  should  cast  our  experiences  in  a  larger  mould 
and  increase  the  circle  of  our  sympathy.  All  people  have  a  code 
of  individual  ethics,  and  most  are  willing  to  respect  the  claims  of 
family  upon  them,  but  what  is  needed  above  all  in  successful  work 
for  society  is  identification  with  the  common  lot  From  this  lack 
of  appreciation  of  vital  needs  much  of  the  work  of  charity  is 
ignorantly  done.  What  is  done  with  the  best  of  intention  produces 
the  opposite  of  the  result  desired  on  account  of  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  sensitiveness  of  the  masses. 

For  the  girl  just  graduated  from  college  there  is  the  same  conflict 
in  duties.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  claim  of  the  family  dot 
she  should  stay  at  home  to  discharge  her  obligation  there,  and  on 
the  other  there  is  the  social  claim,  possibly  reinforced  by  her  own 
desires,  that  she  go  forth  and  do  what  she  can  for  the  people  around 
her. 

Most  of  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  the  family  is  now 
performed  in  mills  and  factories  and  by  more  social  effort.  But  the 
work  of  the  cooking  of  the  food  is  still  done  in  the  home,  and  here 
our  family  ethics  are  supreme.  This  is  the  basis  of  our  servant  prob- 
lem and  can  never  be  settled  until  we  allow  our  household  employees 
to  live  with  their  own  families,  have  the  preparation  of  food  in 
industrial  centers  and  within  shorter  hours. 

In  our  educational  methods  most  of  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
commercial  branches,  and  the  boy  somehow  gets  the  idea  that  the 
ideal  life  is  one  in  an  office,  and  that  the  factory  is  to  be  shunned. 
But  there  are  thousands  who  are  doomed  to  spend  their  lives  in  work- 
shops and  it  is  but  right  that  education  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  such.  In  politics  the  same  danger  is  confronted.  Tte 
author  has  often  in  Chicago  taken  part  in  campaigns  to  purify  the 
lower  wards,  and  met  with  failure.  What  the  people  want  to  repre- 
sent them  is  a  "good  man,"  and  the  ward  boss  is  the  finest  typ* 
of  this.  He  does  those  deeds  which  the  people  can  appreciate,  and 
soon  gets  such  power  that  in  one  ward  a  third  of  the  voters  had  jobs 
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given  to  them  by  the  boss.     This  is  something  they  can  see,  and 
renders  the  work  of  reform  difficult 

From  her  long  connection  with  Hull-House  the  author  is  partic- 
ularly well  fitted  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  democracy  and  con- 
tact with  the  people.  The  volume  is  sprinkled  with  incidents  of  her 
work  which  render  it  attractive.  The  idea  is  continually  being  pre- 
sented to  us  that  we  belong  to  the  whole,  and  that  however  fortune 
may  turn  a  basic  well-being'  will  remain. 

WU*   B.  BAILEY. 

Yale  University. 


The  Development  of  Cabinet  Government  in  England.  By  Mary 
Taylor  Blauvelt,  M.A.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902 — 
pp.  xvi,  300, 

The  task  of  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English  Cabinet 
from  the  days  of  Charles  I  (or  earlier)  to  recent  times  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Professor  Hearn  long  since  expressed  his  own  mature 
hesitation  at  having  to  consider  the  subject  historically  even  in  a 
chapter.  And  Alpheus  Todd's  notable  section  on  the  Cabinet  in  his 
book  *#On  Parliamentary  Government  in  England/1  is  hardly  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  constructive  work.  No  writer  had 
ventured  to  devote  attention  to  the  cabinet  alone  until  Miss  Mary 
Taylor  Blauvelt  set  herself  the  task.  The  subject  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  her  by  Mr.  J,  A,  R,  Mariott  of  Oxford,  while 
Professor  York  Powell  read  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work,  pre- 
sumably in  manuscript. 

Miss  Blauvelts  book  is  a  brief  contribution  to  institutional  his- 
tory. In  its  very  brevity  there  is  an  element  of  strength,  for  the 
reliable  material  on  the  English  Cabinet  is  scattered  and  limited. 
The  history  of  English  councils  is  obscure.  The  historian  of  the 
early  development  of  the  Cabinet  Council  may  be  easily  led  off  the 
track  in  the  intricate  windings  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  committees.  He 
can  only  hope  to  find  his  way  through  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  principles  for  which  Parliament  was  struggling  against  the 
Crown.  In  a  word,  he  must  appreciate  the  evolution  of  the  theory 
of  the  English  government.  Research  he  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
make,  as  stray  facts  may  have  a  notable  place  in  institutional  develop- 
ment. And  above  all,  his  constructive  ability  will  be  appealed  to  at 
every  step. 

The  best  word  that  can  be  spoken  for  Miss  Blauvelt  s  book  is  that 
it  reveals  a  fair  degree  of  constructive  ability.    The  author  has  out- 
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lined  a  way  through  the  troublesome  Stuart  times  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  using  judiciously  the  rather  scanty  material  to  show 
the  methods  by  which  the  sovereigns  sought  informally  to  separate 
a  small  number  of  the  Privy  Council  so  as  to  obtain  an  efficient  work- 
ing group.  After  a  brief  chapter  on  Sir  William  Temple's  Council 
of  1679,  she  treats  at  some  length  of  the  rise  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories,  and  of  their  part — a  very  important  one — in  the  government 
by  Cabinet  Henceforth  her  road  is  somewhat  clearer.  With  the 
assistance  of  much  of  the  best  evidence  of  the  writers  after  the  Reto- 
lution,  she  develops  the  institution  with  considerable  detail  down  to 
the  beginning  of  George  Ill's  reign  (1760).  Her  account  after 
that  time  seems  to  be  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  place  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  English  system  of  government  was  secured.  It  a 
consequently  sketchy.  The  best  part  of  her  contribution  lies  in  point 
of  time  between  1680  and  the  close  of  Walpole's  administration  in 
1742.  The  core  of  the  book  is  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  some  of  its  marked  defects. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  volume  would  reveal  numerous  blunder* 
in  chronology.  Several  times  the  author  refers  to  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment of  "1700."  Again  she  has  a  slipshod  fashion  of  scattering 
references — at  some  of  the  crucial  points  of  discussion  giving  no 
clues  to  aid  the  critical  reader,  and  frequently  leaving  one  to  guess 
at  the  edition  she  may  have  used  of  such  well-known  writers  as 
Macaulay,  Clarendon,  Burnet  or  Bolingbroke.  But  this  is  not  so 
serious  as  her  very  systematic  modernizing  of  the  language  of  her 
authorities.  Usually  she  gives  not  the  slightest  indication  of  omis- 
sions in  a  passage.  Having  followed  up  a  large  number  of  foot- 
notes extending  over  a  hundred  pages,  I  have  found  hardly  a  single 
really  accurate  quotation.  Yet  quotation  marks  have  been  retained 
in  spite  of  such  liberties.  It  is  true  that  skill  in  alteration  has  been 
shown  so  that  the  sense  of  passages  usually  remains."  "Ministry" 
(p.  117)  may  be  the  equivalent  of  "Ministers,"  or  "real  councillors 
(p.  44)  the  equivalent  of  Pepys's  word  "favorites" — the  danger  lies, 
of  course,  in  sacrificing  the  old  fact  to  a  modern  theory  of  what  the 
fact  should  be.  On  the  following  pages  (in  foot-notes)  there  will 
be  found  inaccurate  or  misleading  references :  pp.  8,  24,  35,  46, 51 
72,  85,  86,  90,  93,  117,  118.  Some  of  the  inaccuracies  could  ta* 
been  avoided  by  proper  proof-reading.  The  author's  intention* 
misquotation  is  quite  inexcusable. 

Large  as  Miss  Blauvelt's  task  has  been,  she  may  yet  be  held 
responsible  for  apparently  ignoring  some  of  the  more  recent  writings 
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various  phases  of  her  theme,     Her  first  chapter,  for  example,  on 
Privy  Council/*    is   inadequate.      Professor   Dicey s  Arnold 
of  i86oP  entitled    "The  Privy  Council,"    could  hardly  help 
ing  of  use.     Miss  Blauvelt  has  followed  Dicey  in  holding  that 
Privy  Council  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Ordinary  Council     She 
s  farther  and  seems  to  hold  that  the  Ordinary  Council  was 
yaonytnous  with  the  Permanent  Council.    Certainly  the  recent  and 
y  careful  considerations  of  Sir  William  Anson  on  this  point  would 
support   neither   her   view    nor   Dicey *s,      Stttbbs,    Hat  sell.    Parry. 
.ite  Trials,"  with  a  few  other  references  of  small  con- 
are   not — always   excepting   Stuhbs — of   very    significant 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  she  did  not 
herself  some  inaccuracies  in  the  chapter  on  Sir  William  Temple's 
'otmcil,  by  reading  Miss  H.  C  FoxcrofVs   "The  Life  and  Letters 
Sir  George  Savile"  (1898},  chapter  vi*     We  had  concluded  that 
if  William  Anson's    "Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution"    had 
ignored,  for  not  the  slightest  reference  is  made  anywhere  in 
volume  to  this  notable  authority,  until,  unexpectedly,  the  parallel- 
wcen  Anson  (p*  108,  Pt,  II,  2d  cd.)  and  Miss  Blauvelt  (pp. 
was  discovered.     This  failure  to  acknowledge  Anson  would 
lo  be  one  more  example  of  carelessness.     The  volume,  it  must 
said  in  conclusion,  needs  very  careful  revision  and  partial  rewrit- 
These  things  done,  and  an  index  added,  it  should  take  its  place 
illy  useful  contribution  to  a  difficult  subject, 

HENRY  BARRETT  LEARNED. 


i/ry.     By  F.  Warre  Cornish*  M.A.     New  York: 
millaxi  Company,  1901 — viti,  369  pp.,  $175. 


The  Mac* 


The  idea  on  which  the  Social  England  Series  is  based,  that  **to 
'out  nine-tenths  of  the  national  life,  and  to  call  the  rest  a  his* 
'  of  the  nation,  is  misleading/*  has  led  already  to  the  publication 
*¥efal  excellent  studies  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  history  of  England 
has  formerly  been  treated.  The  book  on  Chivalry  by  Mr, 
the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College,  forms  a  worthy  con- 
i  of  the  series. 

iliject  is  (inc  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations. 
word  that  we  use  every  day  in  a  sense  that  would 
&i*h  a  medieval  knight ;    we  apply  it  to  deeds  of  sacrifice  and 
with  little  discrimination,  and  couple  it  especially  with  the 
A  poor  old  woman  drops  her  purse  in 
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tbt  ?tr~t.  i  rtr--ertar-  rescues  her  coppers  for  her  at  the  risk  of 
itc^r  r=r.  :vtr.  ir.i  we  say  "how  chivalrous  of  him."  Our  literary 
rr-'tn   :z:tn^:£-L  :-  hisrrry.  ascribe  to  the  past  the  virtues  that  they 

-  :*z  i  ::fttr  :-  the  7  resent,  and  talk  all  kinds  of  nonsense  in  praise 
: :  zi-mJ-*  it.  i  n  Inject  of  its  decline.  One  would  never  guess 
£-:cz  *  hit  tbey  >ty  that  the  medieval  knights  could  steal  old  women's 
:•=:=_£*  2Z:i  >S1  retr.i:t:  the  flower  of  chivalry,  that  the  code  by 
-"r-th  they  liT*i  torj^i  them  only  in  relations  with  members  of 
tj:-*ir  r-rt:  rliss.  izf  that  :t  was  characteristically  only  a  code  of 
z-Tjizzrzt   reur-'-itnc  the  externals  of  ceremony  but  not  the  virtuous 

—  r-tiTis  frrrr.  ~  ":r~  c»i  deeds  spring.  There  was  need  of  a  book 
::  ftririi  it.::— .it::-  :■-  these  facts,  and  Mr.  Cornish  has  given  us 
m*-z    roth  rrtrrr-tent  ir.i  i-teresting. 

It:  :t$  5  _xte-t:  charters  the  book  treats  all  the  different  sides  of 
i:   It;    :£  the   -rr^r  c'-isses  during  the  later  Middle  Ages.   It 
its.— .':e>  the  r-:---nt>:r.  ■::  i  page,  the  making  of  a  knight,  the  knight's 
:':    -  -^ir    :c  the  rrtt>a::es  and  in  tournaments,  his  relations  to 
:cr;tT-.  t;-  th-s  hi— ch  mi  to  the  people.     Mr.  Cornish  has  notcon- 
rj-.e-i  his  Sx>:  t:  r:ci:ti:cs  in  England,  where  social  organization 
ir.i  chivalry  -ever  reiche-i  their  highest  development,  but  draws 
tr.ar.y  of  his  ilii:>tnt::c>  tr.rr:  continental  literature;   he  gives  evi- 
irr.re  of  wide  rea-hr.c  :r.  tr.e-iieva'.  Latin  and  the  Romance  languages, 
zr.i  uses  his  authorities  -vith  iiscrimination  and  an  appreciation  ot 
"■horary  value.     The  rcaii-r  ■.^■es  not  feel  the  lack  of  references  to 
German  books,  though  the  ability  :o  handle  them  is  suggested  by  a 
reference  to  Prutz.  and  sorte  use  might  have  been  made  of  the  con- 
venient collection  of  material  in  Schultz,  Das  Iwfische  Lebcn  :«' 
Zeit  dcr  Minnesinger.     Some  slips  appear  in  matters  of  fact,  and 
in  the  use  of  technical  terms,  as  on  page  51,  where  servile  tene- 
ments are  referred  to  as  "fiefs."     There  is  a  tendency,  perhaps  inevi- 
table, to  make  the  most  out  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  good  features  of  chivalry  along  with  its  faults,  as 
they  appear  to  a  modern  eye.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  book 
is  written  with  sobriety  and  fairness,  and  yet  with  a  sympathy  for 
the  subject  that  makes  it  decidedly  attractive.     One  feature  deserv- 
ing recognition  is  the  occasional  reference  that  Mr.  Cornish  makes 
to  modern  survivals  of  the  institutions  which  he  treats,  as  in  fagging. 
duelling  and    healdry.      There   are   some   twenty    woodcuts,  well 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  c.  d. 
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Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Lew:  being  an  Fssay  Supplemental 
to  {1}  *'Thf  English  Village  Community;"  (2)  "the  Tribal  Sys- 
tem in  I  Vales"  By  Frederic  Seehohm,  LL,D>,  RSA.  London 
and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902 — 8vof  pp.  xvi  + 
538;  price  $5.00  net. 

As  the  title-page  indicates,  this  book  supplements  the  work  that 
Seehohm  has  done  already  to  throw  light  on  the  organization  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England.  In  a  sense  it  completes  that  work,  for 
though  the  present  volume  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  final  state- 
ment of  facts,  it  presents  a  theory  of  Anglo-Saxon  conditions  and 
development  based  now  on  all  the  most  important  classes  of  material 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  for  evidence.  The  first  of  SeebohnVs 
essays,  "The  English  Village  Community;'  blocked  out  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  work,  but  made  its  most  important  permanent  con- 
tribution in  tracing  the  continuity  of  the  manorial  and  open-field  sys- 
tems in  the  direction  of  the  present.  It  was  much  less  conclusive  in 
tracing  back  the  manorial  system  to  its  origins;  while  it  urged  the 
probability  that  Roman  influence  determined  important  features  of 
the  English  organization,  it  left  very  shadowy  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  tribal  elements  survived  in  the  manorial  period  and 
affected  its  institutions.  The  importance  of  this  question  was  recog- 
nized in  the  publication  of  SeebohnTs  second  essay,  which  v. 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  tribal  system  in  Wales.  This  essay  was 
w  ritten  in  preparation  for  the  present  volume,  which  summarizes  its 
conclusions,  applies  them  to  an  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  tribes,  and  finally,  in  the  light  of  these 
preliminary  studies,  examines  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  in  search  of  tribal  elements. 

The  author  shows  in  "Tribal  Custom"  a  comprehensiveness  and 
sagacity  in  the  collection  of  material,  an  ingenuity  in  its  interpre- 
tation and  a  skill  in  literary  exposition  that  have  marked  his  former 
work  and  have  given  him  his  high  place  among  historians  of  eco- 
nomic institutions;  the  difficulties  of  his  present  task  make  more 
prominent  his  peculiar  abilities  and  insure  a  high  rating  of  t Ik- 
book,  even  though  they  may  force  a  reconsideration  of  some  of  its 
conclusions.  The  chief  difficulty  the  author  has  had  to  face  will  be 
apparent  in  comparing  "Tribal  Custom"  with  the  first  part  of  "The 
English  Village  Community/*  In  the  older  work  the  author  could 
begin  his  investigations  with  the  manorial  and  the  open-field  systems 
as  they  existed  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  the  method  that 
he  followed  in  tracing  the  history  of  these  institutions  was  truly 
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one  of  working  back  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  as  he  so 
often  said.  In  the  present  work  he  speaks  again  of  "working  back- 
ward from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  but  the  conditions  arc  dif- 
ferent and  the  phrase  is  hardly  applicable  to  them.  He  works  back- 
ward, it  is  true,  in  his  examination  of  the  English  sources,  beginning 
with  those  least  remote  in  time,  but  the  "known"  before  his  eyes  as 
he  studies  and  interprets  the  evidence  is  not  the  knowledge  of  tribal 
conditions  in  any  period  of  English  history ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  tribal  society  in  general.  This  knowledge  has  been 
gained  from  the  study  of  tribal  organization  in  Wales  and  Ireland, 
and  checked  by  the  study  of  phenomena  apparently  tribal  shown  by 
Continental  peoples,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  direct  evidence 
from  the  territory  which  forms  the  field  of  the  investigation.  It 
forces  the  argument  to  be  carried  on  mainly  by  analogy,  and  leads  in 
its  results  only  to  probabilities;  however  strong  these  probabilities 
may  be,  all  students  will  hope  for  the  discovery  in  Domesday  Book 
and  other  local  sources  of  other  evidence  to  modify  or  confirm  them. 

The  first  chapter,  on  "The  currency  in  which  wergelds  were  reck- 
oned and  paid,"  is  fitted  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  difficulties 
that  faced  the  author  and  the  skill  shown  in  meeting  them.  For  his 
purpose  of  comparing  the  social  classes  of  peoples  emerging  from 
the  tribal  stage  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  to  a  common  standard  the 
wergelds  of  many  different  times  and  places,  expressed  in  different 
chattels  and  in  coins  varying  both  in  weight  and  material.  The 
reduction,  performed  evidently  at  the  cost  of  considerable  investiga- 
tion and  drudgery  in  computation,  shows  correspondences  between 
the  wergelds  that  are  most  remarkable.  Seebohm  does  not  attempt 
to  follow  out  all  the  questions  raised  by  this  general  uniformity  of 
wergelds,  but,  having  established  it,  uses  it  as  a  principle  by  which 
to  correlate  the  institutions  of  the  different  peoples ;  it  serves  him  as 
a  touchstone  by  which  he  tries  the  doubtful  statements  of  the  laws, 
and  by  which  he  dates  and  places  floating  scraps  of  evidence. 

To  follow  the  author  through  all  the  course  of  his  investigations 
would  extend  unduly  a  review  that  can  hope  only  to  indicate  the 
main  features  of  his  work.  Some  groups  of  barbarian  laws  show 
only  feeble  remnants  of  tribal  institutions  surviving  the  influences  to 
which  they  were  subject  after  the  period  of  the  migrations ;  others, 
notably  the  Scandinavian  laws,  present  tribal  customs  almost  in  the 
vigor  in  which  they  are  pictured  in  the  Celtic  accounts.  Most 
readers  who  have  followed  the  disputes  of  recent  years  will  regard 
as  of  special  interest  Seebohm's  discussion  of  the  Salic  law;  the 
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vexed  words  alotl,  tsrra  Salicci.  incini.  gain  a  new  meaning  in  the 
terms  of  tribal  custom  by  which  Seebohm  interprets  them.  Compar- 
ing Seebohm's  treatment  of  the  barbarian  laws  with  that  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  the  reader  realizes  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
and  that  Seebohm  has  furnished  the  student  of  early  Germanic  insti- 
tutions, in  his  exposition  of  the  tribal  organization,  with  an  instru- 
ment of  analysis  that  is  likely  to  be  used  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  last  two  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  given  up  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  indicated  in  its  strict  terms  by  the  title,  tribal 
custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  Very  briefly,  the  conclusions  or  hypo- 
theses of  Seebohm  are  as  follows:  Cattle  grazing  and  agriculture 
were  carried  on  together  after  the  conquest,  the  latter  in  the  tribal 
form  of  the  open-field  system,  with  no  permanent  division  of  the 
fields*  The  distinction  between  classes  rested  on  the  tribal  principle 
of  complete  or  incomplete  kindred,  and  it  was  still  possible  for  a 
member  of  the  dependent  class  to  rise  by  the  growth  of  his  kindred. 
The  effect  of  the  conquest  was,  however,  to  weaken  the  tie  of  kindred, 
and  to  strengthen  relations  more  purely  political  in  a  modern  sense. 
The  upper  class  came  to  be  that  whteh  held  land  directly  from  the 
king,  and  was  bound  to  public  services;  the  lower  class  grew  into 
tenants  on  the  land  of  its  rulers,  and  was  held  to  payment  and 
services  to  them.  By  the  time  of  Alfred  this  process  was  practically 
complete;  the  ceorls  of  that  time  were  mostly  gafot-geldas  on  the 
land  of  others.  Those  holding  land  directly  from  the  king  became 
lords  of  manors,  who  found  in  tribal  principles  convenient  support 
for  the  extension  of  their  judicial  powers,  and  passage  in  the  old 
way  from  on^  class  to  another  ceased  to  be  possible,  though  the  dis- 
tinction between  classes  was  still  not  so  deep  as  it  wou!d  appear  when 
judged  by  later  standards. 

While  Seebohm  finds  in  the  tribal  organization  the  germs  of  many 
of  the  English  hist ititt ions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  he  looks  else- 
where for  the  origin  of  some  elements  of  the  manor.  There  is 
nothing  tribal  about  the  yard-lands,  uniform  holdings  with  single 
succession,  and  he  still  turns  to  Roman  influence,  economic  and  cleri- 
cal, to  explain  some  of  the  characteristics  of  manorial  serfdom. 

c,  D. 
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The  Passenger  Traffic  of  Railways,  By  Walter  E.  Weyl,  sometime 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania* 
Philadelphia,  1901.  Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Series  in  Political  Economy  and  Public  La\s,  Mo,  16. — 
249  pp. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  writer,  when  treating  of  railways,  has  been 
familiar  with  conditions  in  various  countries  and  so  grouped  his 
knowledge  that  it  is  at  once  available  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
This  the  author  has  fortunately  done,  and  the  work  is  a  great  store- 
house of  statistics  translated,  as  a  rule,  into  dollars  and  miles  at 
the  expense  of  much  time  and  care.  There  are  very  few  cases  where 
he  has  grouped  different  systems  of  measurement,  although  in  the 
note  to  page  J2  we  find:  "In  comparison  with  these  statistics,  Brit* 
ish  India  in  1898  had  35,384  kilometers  of  railway,  British  America 
27,161,  and  Australia  23,354  miles/'  The  expenditure  of  a  few 
moments  would  have  obviated  this  incongruity. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation 
to  encourage  traveling  among  its  people,  he  tries  to  see  what  means 
will  be  most  likely  to  bring  about  this  end.  In  a  rich  country  where 
the  stations  are  far  apart,  better  accommodations  and  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  will  probably  have  more  effect  than  will  reductions  in  fares. 
The  United  States  comes  the  nearest  of  any  nation  to  fulfilling  these 
conditions  and  yet  even  here  fares  are  so  high  that  there  is  very 
little  long-distance  traveling  by  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  conti- 
nent it  is  different.  The  population  is  dense,  the  stations  near 
together,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  such 
that  with  passenger  rates  of  two  cents  a  mile  there  would  b 
little  local  and  almost  no  long  distance  travel.  The  question  before 
the  authorities  then  is  to  encourage  travel  by  cheap  rates,  and  the 
first  problem  that  confronts  them  is  where  to  begin  with  the  cheap 
rates.  Writers  like  Engel  and  Hertzka  advise  that  the  rate  be  made 
independent  of  the  distance  traveled,  or  in  other  words  advise  the 
introduction  of  the  zone  system,  which  is  at  present  in  force  in  a  few 
countries,  but  with  the  decided  difference  that  there  shall  be  but 
three  or  four  zones  within  any  country.  To  the  study  uf  this 
proposition  a  considerable  share  of  the  book  is  directed,  and  th*.- 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  exact  opposite  of  this  polic 
be  adopted.  The  plea  for  the  zone  system  has  become  iden 
with  the  demand  for  cheaper  rates,  But  the  cheapness  of  far*  s 
the  principle  of  the  zone  system  are  by  no  me:  and  the 

and  the  real  point  at  issue  is  whether  greater  attention  shon 
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given  to  the  development  of  near  or  far  traffic.  Experience  in  the 
past  has  shown  that  when  fares  are  red  need  or  another  and  lower 
class  is  introduced  into  passenger  classification,  it  is  the  near  traffic 
that  is  at  once  stimulated.  And  this,  in  a  way,  is  what  is  needed 
to-day.  There  is  the  great  congestion  of  population  in  the  indus- 
trial centers ,  with  the  tenement  house  problem,  and  the  people  can 
not  be  got  to  move  into  the  suburbs  unless  the  rent  in  the  country, 
plus  the  railway  fare,  is  less  than  the  rent  in  the  city.  It  is  then  good 
policy  for  the  government  to  encourage  its  short  distance  traffic  that 
the  people  may  he  enabled  to  lead  a  healthier  life.  To  do  this  with 
success,  the  cheap  rates  should  be  introduced  on  the  fast  trains  that 
too  much  time  need  not  be  consumed  on  the  journey  to  and  from 

ork.  If  the  government  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
here  is  the  great  opportunity  rather  than  in  the  encouragement  of 
long  distance  traffic,  for  on  the  continent  it  is  possible  to  reach  many 
points  of  interest  without  going  what  in  this  country  we  consider 
a  considerable  distance. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  Taxation  of  Passenger  Traffic  and 
the  Legal  Relation  of  Carrier  to  Passenger  are  very  short  and  give 
the  briefest  outline*  When  dealing  with  the  probable  future  of  the 
passenger  traffic,  the  question  of  the  competition  of  electric  roads  is 
introduced,  and  the  statement  hazarded  that  in  short  distance  inter- 
urban  traffic  they  will  cut  very  largely  into  the  business  of  the  steam 
! railways.  william  b.  bailey. 

Yale  University. 
CO 
bo 
re 


ectures  on  the  Theory  of  Economics.  By  Frederick  Charles  Hicks, 
Sinton  Professor  of  Economics  and  Civics  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Cincinnati:  The  University  of  Cincinnati  Press, 
1901—289  pp. 


Professor  Hicks  has  produced  a  compact  and  clear  statement  of 
economic  principles  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student.  The 
book  is  evidently  intended  as  an  elementary  textbook,  hut  in  some 
espects  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  depart  from  traditional  lines, 
and,  where  he  has  done  so,  he  has  been  able  to  give  a  clear  reason 
for  his  position.  Among  the  contributions  which  are  new,  either 
in  substance  or  in  form,  may  be  mentioned  particularly  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  production  of  demand*  "That  wealth  is  produced,  I  e,, 
that  want  attracting  power  is  created  by  the  development  of  demand 
is  attested  by  the  facts  of  everyday  experience,  where  the  develop- 
ment of  demand  gives  want  attracting  power  to  that  which  before 
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did  not  possess  it  or  increases  that  power  in  commodities  which 
already  possess  it  in  some  degree.     (     .     .     No  small  part  of  the 
energy  expended  in  business  is  directed  towards  the  development  of 
demand.     From  an  economic  standpoint,  an  expenditure  of  en 
is  productive  whenever  it  results  in  the  existence  of  want  attracting 
power  and  unproductive  only  when  it  fails  to  accomplish  that  re 
(p.  76.)     The  use  of  the  phrase  * 'division  of  function"    instc 
"division  of  labor/1    while  departing'  from  tradition,   is   certainly 
more  logical  and  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  in  time  to  supercede  the 
older  expression*     In  his  treatment  of  supply  and  demand.  Prof. 
Hicks  introduces  the  idea  of  a  conflict  between  competition  and 
monopolization,  making  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  exchange  "the 
resultant  of  the  influence  of  competition  and  monopolization,  falling 
as    competition    prevails    and    rising    as    monopolization    pre\ 
Thus,  monopoly  is  not  treated  as  an  absolute  thing,  but  only  as  3 
tendency    which    counteracts   the   effect   of   complete    competition. 
While  not  rejecting  the  Ricardian  law  of  rent  as  applied  to  dis- 
tribution, Professor  Hicks  shows  that,  given  the  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  production  from  land  on  which  that  theory  is  1 
the  same  consequences  apply  to  profits,  interest,  and  wages.     Tlie 
recognition  of  differential  gains  in  the  other  agents  of  prodtu. 
while  not  new,  is  carried  out  by  the  author  with  consistency  and 
clearness,  but  he  might  have  spared  us  the  statement  that  his  con- 
clusions "are  equally  as  (sic)  valid  as  those  that  constitute  the  Ricar- 
dian doctrine  of  rent."     (237.)     In  its  general  scheme  the  book  fol- 
lows a  familiar  order,  putting  into  Part  I  general  concepts,  including 
the  law  of  value;    into  Part  II  production,  and  into  Part  III  dis- 
tribution,   A  short  index  adds  to  the  convenience  of  the  book  for 
reference,  and  each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  bibliography,  which 
seems  to  be  confined  to  books  printed  in  the  English  language, 

H-  W.  F- 


Government  in  State  and  Nation.  By  James  A,  James,  Professor 
of  History  in  Northwestern  University,  and  Albert  H,  Sanford, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  (Wisconsin)  Normal 
School.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901 — pp.  383* 

Although  a  larger  number  of  different  books  on  civil  government 
have  been  published  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
and  France,  yet  one  can  easily  count  upon  the  fingers  of  his  hand 
those  which  are  satisfactory  to  use  with  a  class  of  bright  youn 
men,  nineteen  years  old.    Those  persons  who  are  in  favor  of  this  as 3 
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for  admission  to  college  or  for  a  compulsory  subject  in 

Jie  earlier  years  of  the  college  course,  have  been  met  with  the  just 

judged  by  most  of  the  text-books,  such  a  study  would 

jc  a  mere   "*cranV    a  memory  subject,  of  little  use  for  discipline, 

ITm  book  does  considerable  to  blunt  the  edge  of  such  criticism. 

The  authors  are  not  known  much  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  this 

500k  gives  evidence  that  they  are  experienced  teachers  of  the  sub- 

who  have  written  for  adult  pupils,  from  the  point  of  view  of 

actual  classroom  and  not  of  the  scholar's  study. 

he  book  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions.  Local  Government 

National   Government,   which   is  more  reasonable  than  those 

m  which  town,  city  or  county  are  treated  almost  as  separate 

s  from  the  state.     The  subject  of  town  and  county  govern- 

Ats  is  confined  to  one  chapter  of  eight  pages,  wherein  these  local 

vernments  are  briefly  sketched   in   bold   outline.     This  is  very 

JjHtt  in  a  book  intended  for  general  use  throughout  the  nation, 

1  the  machinery  of  local  government  differs  so  much  in  different 

of  the  country,  that  a  description  of  the  New  England  town 

item  has  little  practical  value  for  pupils  in  the  Southern  or  West- 

1  States  and  vice  versa* 

Hie  authors  have  also  l>eeii  wise  in  holding  the  scales  evenly 
the  historical  and  the  analytical  or  descriptive  treatment  of 
subject.     Some  hooks  on  civil  government  are  sorry  attempts 
writing  milk-and-water  constitutional  histories  for  youthful  stu- 
iv  tracing  back  in  detail  the  developments  of  institutions  to  the 
*  epochs  of  English  history.     For  such  work  as  this  the  average 
has  liule  liking  and  less  capacity  until  the  last  years  of  his 
course.    Then  he  is  better  prepared  by  maturer  mind  and 
cal    development   to  appreciate   and   assimilate   such 
rledge. 
f  subject- matter  of  most  books  on  civil  government  is  largely  the 
being  dressed  up  in  slightly  different  forms,  according  to  the 
4  the  authors*     But  this  volume  contains  not  a  little  fresh  and 
matter,  which  the  jaded  reader  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
of  government  in  other  books  conies  upon  with  pleas- 
interest.      Examples  of  such  chapters  are  those  on  public 
the  exercise  of  police  powers,  labor  legislation,  precedure 
th  of  Congress  and  commerce,  and  the  excel - 
ihaptcr  cwi  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
The  following  quotation  from  this  chapter  is  character- 
r  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  book : 
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"We  have  spoken  as  though  there  were  two  governments t  but 
in  reality  there  is  but  one.  Its  parts  (State  and  National)  are  dis- 
tinct, but  not  separate.  They  fit  into  and  harmonize  with  each 
other.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other.  In  the  anal- 
ysis of  our  government  from  a  legal  point  of  view  we  examine  them 
separately,  but  in  the  bestowal  of  our  patriotic  allegiance  as 
zens  no  such  separation  is  possible/* 

If,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  education  is  to  pro- 
mote thought,  this  volume  is  a  distinct  advance  on  most  books  of 
its  kind.  Its  well  phrased  subject-matter,  and  its  stimulating  ques- 
tions tend  to  lift  the  teaching  of  civil  government  from  its  ordinary 
place  as  a  valuable  information  subject  to  a  higher  plane,  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary subject  of  considerable  value. 

GEORGE  U  FOX. 


The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  mid  the 
Secondary  School.  By  Henry  E,  Bourne.  New  York :  Long* 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902— i2ino,  pp.  viii  +  385*  (American 
Teachers  Series,) 

Professor  Bourne  tells  us  that  it  is  the  particular  aim  of  his  book 
to  aid  those  teachers  of  history  who  have  had  no  special  training  in 
historical  work.  He  suggests  three  prerequisites  to  successful  teach- 
ing: (1)  a  careful  consideration  of  "the  development  of  histoi 
a  way  of  portraying  the  experience  of  mankind";  (2)  some  knowl- 
edge of  "the  methods  by  which  it  seeks  to  reach  the  sure  basis  of 
fact4';  (3)  a  serious  study  of  "the  problems  of  historical  instruc- 
tion" (p.  vii).  In  treating  these  points  he  lias  not  only  made  a  wise 
selection  of  material,  but  he  has  also  shown  admirable  skill  in  its 
arrangement.  Instead  of  beginning  with  some  abstract  discu 
he  traces  the  development  of  the  idea  of  history  from  ancient  to 
modern  times.  Regarding  history  as  "an  important  branch  of  lit- 
erature" as  well  as  a  "series  of  events,"  he  shows  how  and  why 
"history,  or  historical  writing,  has  varied  in  form  and  in  motive  ami 
in  characteristic  interests  from  age  to  age**  (p.  16).  He  then  defines 
history  in  the  words  of  Remheim  as  "the  science  of  the  development 
of  men  in  their  activity  as  social  beings"1  (p,  17),  but  maintains 
that  there  is  no  "physical  science  of  history. " 

The  same  concrete  method  characterizes  the  second  part  of  his 
cussion,  where  he  gives  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  collections 
of  historical  material,  not  so  much  in  the  hopes  that  these  \\ 
used  in  classroom   work,  but  to  suggest  sources  from   which  tbc 
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teacher  may  draw  for  his  own  instruction,  and  to  illustrate  methods 
of  research  and  criticism  which  he  may,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
profitably  employ. 

The  consideration  of  the  "problems  of  historical  instruction"  takes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  book  and  begins  by  introducing  the  reader 
to  what  is  being  done  in  French,  German,  English  and  American 
schools,  thus  enabling  him  to  form  independent  judgment  on  points 
at  issue.  The  chapter  on  "The  Value  of  History"  ought  to  be  of 
particular  interest  to  inexperienced  teachers.  That  the  author *s 
ideas  of  the  educational  value  of  history  are  as  yet  far  from  realiza- 
tion, is  painfully  evident  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  exam- 
ining entrance  papers  or  in  conducting  first  year  college  classes. 

It  is  when  Professor  Bourne  outlines  a  programme  for  history 
study  that  he  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  differences  of  opinion.  Yet 
here,  as  everywhere  in  his  book,  he  aims  at  a  moderate  position  ,  tak- 
ing "account  of  what  is  actually  being  done  as  well  as  of  the  ideals 
which  thoughtful  schoolmen  cherish"  (p,  106),  and  basing  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  sound  principles  of  unity  and  development.  He  out- 
lines the  following  elementary  course:  5th  grade,  biographical  treat- 
ment of  American  history,  since  (p.  109)  it  is  only  through  the 
familiar  that  the  pupil  can  work  toward  the  unfamiliar;  6th  grade, 
selected  periods  (ancient  and  medieval)  of  European  history;  7th 
grade,  American  colonial  history,  taught  as  a  part  of  the  contem- 
porary history  of  England,  with  its  European  connections,  the  pupil 
not  being  "allowed  to  look  at  everything  from  the  standpoint  of 
achieved  independence"  (p.  112),  as  such  a  treatment  would  "dis- 
tort all  the  facts  of  colonial  history" ;  8th  grade,  American  history 
since  1783,  Civics,  the  growth  of  the  great  states  of  Europe  since 
181 5,  American  and  European  history  are  closely  connected  till 
1815,  and  if  the  latter  is  to  be  studied  after  this  date  it  should  be 
taken  up  just  before  the  course  in  civics. 

In  the  secondary  school  "the  first  year  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  their  oriental  connections, 
and  the  last  year  to  American  history  and  civics"  (p.  115).  Though 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  work  of  the  second  and 
third  years,  it  seems  advisable  to  reproduce  on  an  advanced  scale 
the  course  as  given  in  the  grammar  grade. 

The  full  discussion  of  these  programmes  is  reserved  for  part  two 
of  the  book.  Here  the  author  develops  such  a  treatment  as  will 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  unity  and  development  already  set  forth, 
e.  g.,  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  and 

spread  of  Hellenistic  influence  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
M 
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the  Great  ( p.  206)  ;  the  Empire  should  be  studied  as  a  part  of 
Roman  history  since  "it  is  undoubted  that  Rome  did  more  for  later 
civilization  during  the  imperial  period  than  during  the  Republic"  (p. 
23°)  •  395  A.  D.  (p.  195)  should  be  chosen  to  mark  the  end  of 
ancient,  and  1560  (pp.  256,  261)  the  end  of  mediaeval  history;  the 
importance  of  England  in  colonial  and  European  affairs  should  be 
indicated  (pp.  292,  293). 

Professor  Bourne  does  well  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  teach- 
ing to  advocate  the  use  of  a  text-book  as  preserving  unity  in  the  work 
of  the  course  and  furnishing  a  basis  for  collateral  readings  and  for 
the  more  detailed  study  of  special  topics  (p.  156).  He  advocates 
rightly  a  "judicious  use  of  sources,"  i.  e.,  as  an  aid  for  finding  defi- 
nite answers  to  specific  questions  (p.  178)  rather  than  as  a  "prin- 
cipal means  of  acquiring  knowledge"  (p.  183).  He  rests  his  claim 
for  the  study  of  civics  not  merely  on  its  "practical  value  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship"  (p.  97),  but  also  sees  in  it  the  same  value  as  in 
elementary  science  or  history. 

The  generous  bibliographies  throughout  the  book  will  be  of  par- 
ticular value  to  teachers.  Of  course  such  lists  in  a  work  of  this 
character  cannot  hope  to  be  exhaustive  and  yet  there  are  several 
titles  which  from  their  accord  with  Professor  Bourne's  general 
plan,  or  for  their  bibliographies,  or  their  adaptability  as  reference 
books,  might  well  be  added  in  the  text,  e.  g.  E.  F.  Hendersen,  Side 
Lights  on  English  History;  G.  W.  Botsford,  A  History  of  Rome. 
For  civics  the  following  might  prove  useful :  F.  H.  Clark,  Outline 
of  Cizics.  a  supplement  to  Bryce;  J.  Schouler,  Constitutional 
Studies:  L.  Courtney,  The  Working  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  would  seem  more  natural  to  find  Cheyney's  Industrial 
and  Sccial  History  of  England  in  the  list  on  page  130  than  in  the 
single  foot-note  reference  on  page  268. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  fair  example  of  Longmans*  good  book- 
making.     There  is,  however,  one  slight  misprint  on  page  180. 

WALTER  IRENAEUS  LOWE. 
Wells  College. 

Finland,  its  Publie  and  Private  Economy.     By  N.  C.  Frederiksen. 
London:  Arnold.     Agents    for   the   United   States;    Longmans,  j 
Green  &  Co.     1902 — xi,  306  pp.,  2  maps. 

Among  the  many  books  published  in  recent  years,  giving  compen- 
dious accounts  of  the  resources  and  economic  organization  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  it  is  natural  that  the  greater  number  come 
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the  countries  of  the  center  and  East,  where  the  features  of  the 

industrial  organization  have  more  impressed  the  observer* 

reason  of  their  contrast  with  the  surviving  institutions  of  an 

4ier  time,  and  where  interest  in  all  change  has  been  stimulated 

the  growth   of  racial   and    national   consciousness.     There    is 

I  a  special  reason  for  the  publication  of  an  account  of  the  national 

Finland,  the  danger,  namely,  that  the  country  will  soon  lose 

in  the  great  Russian  state,  and  Frederik  sen's  book  has, 

cipation,  something  of  the  melancholy  interest  of  an  obituary 

■iption. 

The  author,  formerly  professor  of  political  economy  and  finance 

I  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  has  digested  the  most  important 
a!  material  relating  to  his  subject,  and,  though  he  has  packed 

!  book  too  closely  with  facts  to  attract  the  casual  reader,  has  made 
i  to  the  student  the  best  source  of  information  in  English  on  the 
ornic  life  of  Finland*     He  describes  the  recent  development  and 
at  organization  of  the  different  branches  of  production,  and 

I I  concluding  chapter  touches  on  the  political  questions  involved 
constitutional  conflict  with  Russia. 

If  a  student,  in  making  acquaintance  with  Finland,  is  likely  to  feel 

first  surprise  at  finding  in  this  corner  of  Europe  a  Ural-Altaic 

e,  related  in  language  to  the  Lapps  and  Samoyeds  and  entirely 

in  origin  from  the  peoples  of  the  Aryan  group,  he  is  certain 

to  be  still  more  surprised  when  he  realizes  how  little  influence 

Turanian  blood  has  had  in  moulding  the  social  constitution. 

Finns  have  borrowed  so  much  from  their  western  neighbors 

they  have  become  absolutely  Europeanized — more  so,  one  is 

to  say,  than  the  Slavs  of  Russia.     Almost  precise  parallels 

Ae  organization  and  problems  of  government  control  that  Fred* 

I  describes  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  Sweden  or  Germany, 

this  book  is  no  place  in  which  to  seek  strange  Asiatic  institutions. 

i  decisive  part  played  by  Swedish  influence  in  the  institutional 

ncnt  of  Finland  finds  a  counterpart,  in  regard  to  the  material 

11  of  the  people,  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  posi- 

physical  characteristics  of  the  country.    A  great  stretch 

lite,  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  glacial  deposits,  it  offers 

no  mineral  riches  and  would  yield  but  little  to  cultivation 

the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions.     Add  then  the  fact 

Finland  is  no  nearer  the  equator  than  Greenland  or  Alaska, 

the  difficulties  of  agriculture  will  be  apparent,  even  when  due 

made  for  the  differences  in  climate  of  America  and 
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Europe.  Only  4  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation,  while 
half  or  more  is  covered  by  forest,  and  much  is  absolutely  barren. 
Forest  products  form  more  than  half  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
country,  dairy  products  come  next  among  the  exports,  while  most  of 
the  manufactures  and  much  of  the  food  are  imported. 

Many  facts  are  cited  by  Frederiksen,  in  the  chapters  on  manu- 
facturing, commerce  and  banking,  to  show  that  Finland  shares  in 
the  economic  progress  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
book  is  to  emphasize  these  facts  to  the  point  of  exaggerating  their 
importance;  they  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  indications  of  a 
backward  industrial  organization,  of  which  he  furnishes  a  number 
(e.  g.,  pp.  133,  150,  223,  262).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty, 
especially  among  the  landless  classes  of  the  country  districts,  num- 
bering a  third  of  the  total  population,  and,  though  Frederiksen  write* 
in  a  sanguine  tone  of  the  possibilities  of  improvement,  his  arguments 
are  not  convincing.  Finland  will  never  be  a  rich  country,  and  its 
chance  even  for  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort  is  now  in  doubt  M 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  constitutional  conflict  with  its  Grand 
Duke,  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

Finland  can  prosper  only  by  trade,  which  will  enable  it  to  utilise 
its  strong  industries,  forestry  and  dairy  farming,  to  make  up  for  its 
weakness  in  manufactures  and  food  production.  Its  foreign  com- 
merce has  grown  to  the  very  respectable  figure  of  165  marks  Finnish 
(say  $33)  per  head  of  population,  and  the  whole  future  of  Finland 
depends  on  the  development  of  this  commerce.  Incorporation  with 
Russia,  however,  on  which  the  government  of  the  Czar  seems  deter- 
mined, will  probably  subject  Finland  to  the  Russian  tariff,  which  is 
three  or  four  times  as  high  in  its  scale  of  duties  as  the  present  tariff 
of  Finland,  and  which  would  increase  immensely  the  burdens  of  life 
in  the  province.  Other  features  of  the  constitutional  conflict,  the 
new  army  regulations,  the  introduction  of  Russian  officials  and  ci 
the  Russian  language,  may  be  more  severe  blows  to  the  national 
pride  of  the  Finlanders ;  nothing  could  injure  more  seriously  their 
material  welfare.  The  Russian  tariff  and  Russian  taxes  will  tain 
from  Finland  even  the  little  that  it  has. 
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ferimental  Sociology:  Descriptive  and  Analytical.  Delinquents, 
Sy  Frances  A,  Kellor,  Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901 — xvi  + 
Ji6  pp. 

is  book  contains  the  result  of  study  according  to  the  laboratory 
tod  on  female  offenders  in  the  South,     Miss  Kellor  visited  sev- 
■liiluliuui  in  the  Southern  States,  measuring  and  studying  the 
en  confined  therein,  most  of  whom  were  colored.     The  chapter 
Sociological  Data  is  possibly  the  most  valuable,  containing  as  it 
the  results  of  careful  investigation  in  a  field  that   is  rather 
in  this  count ry.     The  education,  nativity,  conjugal  con- 
and  early   surroundings  of  the  inmates  were  studied  and 
material  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.     The  difficulties 
ntered  in  the  work  were  very  considerable,  for  elaborate  appli- 
es had  to  be  carried  about  and  set  up,  and  the  inmates  were 
tten  unwilling  to  be  examined.    The  description  of  the  penal  sys- 
of  the  South  affords  an  instructive  comparison  to  that  of  the 
The  bibliography  appended  is  particularly  good. 

WM.  B.   BAILEY, 
ile  University, 


nial  G internment t  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Colonial 
nstitutions.     By  Paul  S.  Reinsch,     New  York,   1*902 — pp.  386. 

•\  the  inclusion  of  such  numbers  as  the  one  before  us  that 

"Citizen's  Library' f    is  enriched  and  rendered  better  able  to 

itplish  what  one  is  led  to  regard  as  its  purpose.     To  appeal  to 

!  American  citizen,  a  superficial  jocularity  and  a  labored  pedantry 

equally  out  of  place;    hut  sound  reason  and  real  information 

iv  always  hope  for  a  hearing.     These  essays  on  the  government 

I  colonial  possessions  are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  overloaded  with 

and  references;  nor  are  they  written  in  the  words-of-one- 

style  sometimes  affected  in  what  are  intended  to  be  popular 

Wliile  they  are  easy  and  entertaining  reading,  they  both 

the  thought  of  the  reader  and  inspire  him  with  a  sense 

ice*    There  is  no  cheap  partisanship,  no  catering  to  "pres* 

t  American  problems4' ;  the  treatment  is,  in  a  word,  scientific. 

Fa  book  has  qualities  that  recommend  it  to  the  thoughtful  citizen, 

:ld,  other  things  being  equal,  serve  also  as  an  excellent  texi- 

or  volume  of  reference,  in  colleges.     This  is  the  case  with 

book  in  question — it  is  singularly  efficient  in  its  elucidation  of 
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the  less  evident  points  in  modern  systems  of  colonial  government, 
and  furnishes  a  good  perspective  of  what  to  one  unversed  in  details, 
and  without  a  guide,  appears  of  almost  hopeless  complexity.  It 
should  therefore  be  welcomed  by  the  teacher. 

The  author  is  at  his  best,  perhaps,  in  what  he  says  of  spheres  of 
influence  and  protectorates,  of  the  French  system  of  "assimilation," 
and  especially  of  the  much  discussed  proposals  for  British  imperial 
federation.  What  is  said  of  the  chartered  companies  is  less  satis- 
factory, largely  because  it  lacks  the  full  survey  of  colonial  history 
which  is  all  but  indispensable  as  a  setting  for  the  clear  demonstration 
of  present  colonial  forces ;  and  the  same  fault,  inherent  in  the  brevity 
and  general  purpose  of  the  book,  may  be  found  in  other  cases.  But 
few,  however,  of  the  blemishes  of  the  "timely"  bode  are  to  be 
detected. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  praise  the  author  for  insisting  upon  die 
orderliness  and  sequence  of  human  development,  now  that  the  wort 
of  Darwin  and  Spencer  is  supposed  to  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  very  substructure  of  the  social  sciences ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
however,  the  colonial  writer  or  missionary  who  stands  for  the  neces- 
sary antecedence  of  municipal  to  general  political  franchise,  of 
hygienic,  economic  and  mdral  advance  to  religious  "conversion," 
and  the  like,  is  still  the  somewhat  conspicuous  exception.  The 
author  likewise  shows  the  effect,  often  neglected,  of  the  actual  or 
potential  tariff  legislation  of  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  in  pre- 
cipitating the  great  colonial  scramble  of  the  eighties.  That,  how- 
ever, Europeans  may  colonize  the  tropics  when  once  the  mosquito  to 
been  exterminated,  seems  to  us  a  view  based  upon  a  somewhat  hasty 
acceptance  of  as  yet  incompletely  demonstrated  theories.  Nor  can 
one  readily  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  "the  more  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Isthmian  Canal  route  has  been  the  prime  motive  for  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  Hawaii  (p- 

76). 

The  bibliographies  (at  the  end  of  the  several  chapters)  exhibit* 
few  inaccuracies:  for  example,  N.  Bordier  and  T.  W.  William* 
(pp.  36,  37)  ;  F.  Ratzenhofer  (p.  79)  ;  and  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulicu 
should  be  distinguished  from  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  (p.  91). 

The  book  is,  however,  of  an  even  excellence  and  should  receive  a 
hearty  welcome.  a.  g.  K- 
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Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.      By  Raymond  Calkins.      An  in  vest  i- 

»gation  made  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty  under  the  direction  of 
Francis  G,  Feabody,  Elgin  R.  L,  Gould,  and  William  M.  Sloane, 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901 — xvi,  397 

pp. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Problem.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  which  dealt  with  the  legislative  and  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  respectively,  it  is  charac- 
terized by  thoroughness  and  impartiality.  Of  the  three,  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  practical,  since  it  deals  with  direct  efforts  made  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  saloon.  The  collection  of  the  material 
for  this  investigation  was  possible  only  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  people  in  different  cities  of  the  country,  who  made 
elaborate  reports  upon  the  character  of  the  saloons,  of  public  amuse- 
ments, of  substitutes  for  the  saloons,  etc.,  existing  in  the  respective 
localities.     This  voluminous  material,  only  a  small  part  of  which 

used  directly  in  the  book,  had  to  be  digested,  summarized,  and 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Calkins,  and  he  has  performed  his  task  with  excel- 
lent skill  and  judgment.  Enough  detail  is  given  to  make  the  narra- 
tive concrete ;  at  the  same  lime,  general  statements  are  made  where 
possible,  and  the  literary  style  is  vivid  and  clear.  The  reader  who 
has  gone  through  the  various  chapters  on  people's  clubs,  popular 
education,  the  church  and  missions,  amusements,  coffee  houses,  tem- 
perance houses,  and  the  housing  of  the  working  people  does  not 
carry  away  the  feeling  that  he  has  obtained  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  liquor  problem.  Many  of  the  agencies  have  but  a  limited 
range;  all  of  them  taken  together  seem  to  produce  but  a  slight  effect 
upon  the  constant  power  of  attraction  exercised  by  the  saloon.  And 
yet  the  succcess  of  some  of  them  is  encouraging.  The  author  seems 
to  think  "that  conditions  in  our  American  cities  do  not  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  temperance  eating  and  drinking  places  can 
successfully  compete  with  the  saloon  as  it  now  exists  and  still 
get  a  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  saloon  can  be  successfully  met  and 
great  good  result  from  the  establishment  of  such  places  by  capital 
which  does  not  look  for  a  profit/'  h.  w.  f. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Professor  D.  G.  Ritchie's  "Studies  in  Political  and  Social  Ethics" 
(  London,  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  eight  papers 
and  addresses,  all  of  which  have  been  previously  published.  They 
are  re-published  with  slight  modification.  Their  subjects  are  as 
follows :  I.  Social  Evolution.  II.  Equality.  III.  Law  and  liberty: 
The  Question  of  State  Interference.  IV.  Gvic  Duties  and  Party 
Politics.  V.  1792.— Year  I.  VI.  War  and  Peace.  VII.  The  Ulti- 
mate Value  of  Social  Effort.  VIII.  Free  Will  and  Responsibility. 
These  papers  and  addresses  are  confessedly  "exoteric  discourses." 
The  author,  although  believing  in  the  necessity  of  a  philosophical 
basis  for  a  thorough  scientific  treatment  of  ethics,  nevertheless  feds 
that  it  is  possible  and  well  "to  discuss  practical  questions  of  political 
and  social  ethics  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  called  evolutionary 
utilitarianism  without  raising,  or  at  least  without  discussing,  meta- 
physical questions,  provided  that  one  may  take  for  granted  that  faith 
in  the  value  and  meaning  of  human  society  and  human  history  which 
is  implied  in  all  serious  political  and  social  effort." 

Eugen  von  Bohm-Bawerk's  Positive  Thcorie  Des  Capitales,  sec- 
ond edition.  1902.  proves  to  be  merely  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition. 
The  author  explains  in  his  preface  that  his  work  of  revision  was 
interrupted  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  Finance  Portfolio. 
Inasmuch  as  the  companion  volume  (  Gcschichte  und  Kritik  dcrCafi- 
*j,j:^o;cvnVw  »  had  been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  in  a 
second  edition,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  "Positive  Theory"  was 
entirely  01::  oi  print,  the  author  has  yielded  to  the  request  of  the 
publishers  and  issued  the  present  reprint.  Professor  Bohm-Bawerk 
intends,  however,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  issue  a  revised  edi- 
tion. This  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  the  many  admirers  of  the 
author's  former  work. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Sanger's  "The  Place  of  Compensation  in  Temperance 
Reform"  v  London.  P.  S.  King  &  Son)  is  an  admirably  clear  and 
systematic  monograph.  Compensation  to  liquor  sellers  in  case  of 
the  passa^v  of  a  prohibition  law  receives  much  less  consideration  in 
this  country  than  in  England,  and  to  many  will  seem  not  to  be  a 
practical  question.  Mr.  Sanger  reviews  the  status  of  the  question 
w\  a!!  the  English-speaking  communities,  and  for  England  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  no  plan  for  suppressing  the  traffic  in  England  can 
Iv  considered  practicable  if  not  attended  by  compensation. 
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Students  of  history  and  economics  will  welcome  the  re-publication 
in  book  form,  with  some  additions,  of  Professor  Seligman's  critical 
study  of  the  modern  theories  of  the  economic  basis  of  historical 
phenomena  (The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co*).  Apart  from  its  vigorous  discussion  and  criti- 
cism, it  will  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  the  newer  phases  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  to  their  relation  to  modern  socialistic  and 
materialistic  speculation. 

One  of  the  most  serviceable  annuals  now  available  for  general 
reference  is  "The  International  Year  Book/*  ( Dodd  &  Mead,  New 
York.)  In  the  issue  for  1901  will  be  found  a  record  of  the  year's 
progress  in  literature,  science  and  medicine,  a  survey  of  the  politi- 
cal history  and  economic  progress  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
world,  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  living  men  and  women, 
obituaries  of  those  that  have  died  within  the  twelve  months,  notices 
of  a  condition  of  education,  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learnings 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  scientific  societies,  and  brief  explanatory 
articles  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which  have  attracted  public 
attention  during  the  year.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  Year  Book,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  clearness 
and  skill  with  which  the  mass  of  material  has  been  organized  and 
presented. 

The  "Letters  of  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  his  Son/'  by  George 
Horace  Lorimer  (Boston,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  are  something 

re  than  interesting  reading.  They  are  full  of  business  sagacity 
and  sound,  practical  wisdom,  and  the  youth  about  to  enter  trade  or 
profession  would  do  well  to  lay  their  advice  to  heart  The  fictitious 
fathers  rugged  honesty  and  contempt  for  sham  are  most  wholesome, 
even  though,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ideal.  His  interpretation  of  life  is, 
in  its  way,  scarcely  inferior  in  shrewdness  and  penetration  to  that  of 
the  philosopher  of  Archie  Road,  As  for  the  literary  character  ot 
the  book — it  is  full  of  crisp  epigram,  verging  but  seldom  on  smart- 
ness, though  sometimes  overdone.  The  touch  is  strong,  even  though 
a  trifle  untamed.  The  epistolary  form  is  perhaps  best  adapted  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  sentiments;  but  the  father  would  be  quixotic  in 
more  ways  than  one,  who  would  or  could  deluge  his  son  with  such 
a  select  mass  of  proverbs  and  apt  stories. 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  text-books  on  the  Middle  Ages 
competing  for  the  favour  of  teachers,  Bemont  and  Monod's  Medie- 
val Europe,  395-1270  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York)  will  take 
a  leading  position.    It  has  been  translated  under  the  supervision  of 
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Professor  George  B.  Adams,  who  has  adapted  the  bibliographies  to 
American  use.  The  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  text  and  the  rela- 
tively full  presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  medieval  life  and  the 
omission  of  superfluous  details,  bring  this  text-book  into  closer 
accord  with  the  needs  of  our  advanced  secondary  school  and  lower 
college  work  than  almost  any  other  manual  now  available. 

With  the  fourth  volume,  General  Edward  McCrady  brings  his 
monumental  history  of  South  Carolina  to  a  conclusion  (The  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  1780-1783.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.)  The  larger  part  of  this  last  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  details  of  General  Green's  campaign  in  1781,  and 
with  the  deeds  of  the  partisan  commanders.  As  a  former  soldier, 
General  McCrady  has  not  unnaturally  emphasized  the  military  side 
of  the  history,  and  to  the  civilian  student  this  emphasis  seems 
excessive.  To  such  readers  two  or  three  chapters  reviewing  the 
social  economic  and  political  consequences  of  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  most  acceptable. 
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tile  two  works  *Au1d  Lang  Sync*  and  the  *  Autobiography/  written  by  Max  Ml  tier 
himself.  But  it  seems  that  something  more  was  wanted  to  show  the  innermost  char- 
acter of  the  real  man ;  for  'Auld  Lang  Syne1  gave  recollections  of  his  friends  only, 
*a  small  portion  of  the  panorama  of  life  that  passed  before'  his  eyes;  and  the 
biography '  is  but  a  fragment,  bringing  us  little  beyond  the  threshold  «>f  his 
career.  The  plan  pursued  throughout  the&e  vnlumes  has  been  to  let  Mai  M tiller's 
Setters  and  the  testimony  of  friends  to  his  mind  and  character  speak  for  themselves, 
whilst  the  whole  is  connected  by  a  slight  thread  of  necessary  narrative," 
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COMMENT. 

Paradoxes  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike;   The  Coming 
of  Age  of  English  Trade  U monism;   The 
American  Economic  Association. 

kHE  coal  strike,  if  it  has  produced  nothing  else,  has  at  least 
been  quite  prolific  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  'logic  of 
and  has  thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  a  number  of 
lie  questions.  It  has  not  only  resulted  in  unearthing  a 
ise  in  Ihe  tariff  which  surreptitiously  put  a  duty  on  anthracite 
in  spite  of  its  figuring  in  the  free  list,  but  it  has  led  to  an  act 
Congress  abolishing  that  duty  and  suspending  for  a  year  the 
on  bituminous  coal.  Of  late  years  the  protective  tariff  has 
lly  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
wages  and  was  in  reality  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
kingman,  The  action  of  Congress  in  removing  the  duty 
anthracite  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  miners  are  trying  to 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent*  in  their  pay,  would  indicate 
plainly  that  at  least  one  item  was  operating  not  for  the 
it  of  the  workers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the 
iral  resources  of  the  country. 

coal  strike  has  also  given  off  logic  on  another  point.     In 

cipular  mind,  monopolies  are  associated  with  high  prices  and 

m  with  low.     There  exists  among  the  great  railroads 

tolling  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  anthracite  a  kind 

m  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  though  without 

1  organization .     There  are  socalled  independent  oper- 

M 
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ators  not  concerned  in  this  trust,  who  represent  the  dement  of 
competition.  Yet  we  have  seen  during  the  past  month  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  impossible,  viz.,  two 
prices  for  the  same  commodity  in  the  same  market  Company 
coal  has  sold  for  five  dollars  a  ton,  when  independent  coal  ranged 
above  ten.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  not  one  of  quality, 
nor  does  it  rest  upon  differences  in  the  cost  of  production,  ft 
rests  simply  upon  a  difference  of  view  with  regard  to  the  justtm 
pretiutn  of  coal  at  the  present  time.  The  independent  operators 
took  the  ground  that  the  price  which  they  charged  was  the  mar- 
ket  price  and  they  were  certainly  right,  since  that  was  the  price 
which  their  coal  bore  in  the  market  The  companies,  however, 
took  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for  them  to  sd 
at  that  price  and  they  have,  therefore,  made  an  effort,  upon  the 
sincerity  of  which,  to  be  sure,  some  doubts  have  been  cast,  to 
keep  the  price  down.  Whether  this  policy  is  one  which  they  can 
be  trusted  to  pursue  in  the  long  run,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  deathbed  repentances  and  pre-election  promises,  cannot  at 
the  present  time  be  stated  with  confidence.  The  one  fact  that  is 
clear  is  that  the  companies  have  put  themselves  on  record  as 
charging  a  price  below  that  which  the  market  for  the  time  being 
warranted.  That  the  trusts  may  find  it  for  their  interest  to  sell 
at  prices  below  the  market  price  is  also  recognized  in  Senator 
Hoar's  so-called  "anti-trust"  bill,  in  which  it  is  made  a  misde- 
meanor for  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  seD 
any  article  or  product  at  less  than  its  fair  market  value  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  out  of  business  any  other  person  engaged 
therein.  The  situation  suggests  some  interesting  questions  as  to 
the  ethics  of  trade  and  the  influence  of  the  trust  upon  price* 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  officiis,  supposes  that  a  good  man  carries 
a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  at  the  time  of  a 
famine,  and  raises  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  his  duty,  if 
he  knows  that  other  merchantmen  have  set  sail  from  Alexandria 
and  are  in  transit,  to  tell  the  Rhodians  of  the  fact.  He  gives 
the  views  of  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  the  great  and  wise  stoic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  of  Antipater,  his  disciple. 
The  former  takes  the  ground  that,  while  it  would  be  wrong  foe 
the  seller  to  conceal  such  an  important  fact,  to  keep  silence  is  not 
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onceal,  and  the  independent  seller  might  well  justify  himself 
ground  that  he  was  not  his  brother's  keeper.     But  if  wc 
substitute  for  the  competing  merchants  a  shipping  trust  control- 
the  entire  business,  it  is  clear  that  to  keep  silence  regarding 
i  own  affairs  could  in  such  a  juncture  hardly  be  distinguished 
i  concealment  in  the  popular  mind.     And  even  if  it  were  not, 
is  questionable  if  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  trust  to  take 
dvantage   of  a   temporary   stringency  and   unduly   raise   the 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  invite  the  use  of  substitutes  or  to 
ng  in  outside  competition.     In  other  words,  it  may  often  be 
!  the  advantage  of  the  trust  to  keep  prices  uniform  rather  than 
aw  them  to  fluctuate  violently,  as  they  tend  to  do  under  the 
lion  of  entirely  free  competition.     This  does  not,  of  course, 
ove  that  trusts  can  always  be  trusted  to  keep  prices  low.     Such 
I  riew  is  at  once  disproved  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  oil, 
:  k  does  show  that  competition  may  sometimes  have  the  effect 
raising  them.     The  part  played  by  the  independent  operators 
I  the  attempt  to  settle  the  strike  amicably  shows  an  equally  para- 
result.     The  cumpetition  of  employers  to  secure  labor  is 
ily  supposed  to  make  for  higher  wages,  while  the  great 
lations  of  employers  are  thought  to  have  every  advantage 
dealing  with  the  laborer.      Yet  the  attempt  to  settle  the  coal 
out  of  court,  to  which  the  great  companies  appeared  to  be 
tie.  was  defeated  by  the  independent  operators,  who  held 
i  advance  of  but  10  per  cent,  in  wages  impossible, 

increase  in  the  cost  of  oil  and  of  bituminous  coal  brings 

another  point  which  should  be  of  interest  to  strikers.     Apart 

the  mine  mules,  many  of  whom  have  seen  the  daylight  for 

first  time  in  many  years,  the  two  interests  most  favorably 

by  the  strike  are  the  interests  of  the  bituminous  mine 

and  of  the  oil  producers.     Those  who  have  suffered  most 

the  wage- receivers  all  over  the  country,  who  have  had  to  pay 

rates  for  their  coaL     What  is  in  form  and  in  popular  lan- 

!  a  contest  between  labor  and  capital  thus  proves  to  be  in  its 

a  contest   waged  by  certain  laborers  at  the  expense  of 

others,  and  whether  successful  in  the  end  or  not,  waged  in 

for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  class  of  capitalists. 
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The  latest  Taff-Vale  decision  undoubtedly  marks  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  English  trade  unions.  When  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  in  1901  that  a  trade  union  might  be  sued  for  damages, 
and  thus  overturned  the  previous  construction  of  the  trade  union 
act,  the  theoretical  point  was  decided,  but  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a  verdict  against  a 
union.  But  now  that  the  railroad  company  has  obtained  a  deci- 
sion awarding  it  $135,000  damages  for  the  interference  of  the 
trade  union  with  its  business,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  EngHsl 
unions  are  to  be  held  to  a  very  practical  accountability  for  their 
actions.  The  enemies  of  trade  unions  naturally  think  that  this 
will  greatly  weaken  their  influence  and  power.  But  whether  it 
has  this  effect  or  not  must  depend  upon  how  unions  meet  the 
emergency.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  puisne 
a  strictly  legal  course;  they  cannot  afford  to  take  risks  with  the 
law.  This  will  oblige  them  to  make  sure  of  their  command  over 
the  labor  market  before  engaging  in  a  strike,  and  to  do  this,  they 
must  offer  attractions  to  the  more  sober  members  of  the  trade 
in  order  to  secure  their  adherence.  They  will  have  to  emphasize 
their  benefit  features,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  secure  their 
members  more  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  against  the  stop- 
pages due  to  strikes.  It  is  altogether  possible  that,  if  they  follow 
this  course,  English  trade  unions  will  become  not  weaker  but 
stronger,  and  that  they  will  succeed  in  controlling  the  labor  mar- 
ket even  more  thoroughly  than  they  do  now.  But  to  do  this 
they  will  have  to  be  more  orderly  and  law-abiding,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  far-sighted  rather  than  by  the 
short-sighted  element. 

Trade  unionists  are  opposed  to  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the 
union  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  they  resist  incorporation  in 
the  United  States.  And,  it  must  be  conceded,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  force  in  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Gompers  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  American  Federationist,  when  he  says  that  trade 
unions  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  suits  by  sharp  corporation 
lawyers  and  that  applications  for  receivers  might  be  made  which 
would  result  in  putting  the  management  of  trade  union  funds  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  It  is,  however,  commonly  conceded 
in  our  country  by  lawyers  that  trade  unions  are  liable  to  be  sued 
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even  without  incorporation,  and  yet  little,  if  any,  use  has  been 
made  of  this  power  by  employers.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  in 
iitc  of  the  suspicions  which  have  been  aroused  by  the  trickiness 
of  corporation  lawyers,  large  employers  are  much  more  influenced 
by  public  opinion  than  Mr,  Gompers  and  some  others  seem  to 
think.  The  success  of  a  trick  usually  depends  upon  its  suddenness 
d  secrecy.  An  open  attempt  to  crush  a  trade  union  by  legal 
chicanery  would  probably  meet  with  such  general  condemnation, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  public  but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
courts,  that  few-  corporations  would  have  the  hardihood  to  under- 
take it.  But  the  possibility  of  legal  action  as  a  safeguard  against 
legal  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  union  would  act  as  a  check 
to  the  turbulent  spirits  and  help  the  conservative  elements,  which 
now  more  and  more  coming  to  the  front  in  trade  union  man- 
agement. The  boycott  was  thought  to  be  seventeen  years  ago  an 
ible  wreapon  in  the  hands  of  trade  unions  in  the  United 
and  when  it  was  declared  illegal  by  the  courts,  they  seemed 
have  lost  one  of  their  most  efficient  implements  of  war.  The 
lights  of  Labor  were  certainly  forced  to  change  their  policy, 
it  the  effect  has  not  been  to  weaken  trade  unions;  on  the  con- 
,  they  have  grown  steadily  in  membership  and  their  policy 
become  more  conservative  and  far-sighted.  There  is  every 
to  believe  that  a  decision  making  the  English  unions 
sible  for  their  illegal  acts  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
It  goes  without  saying  that  collective  bargaining,  if  it  is 
be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  involves  for  its  effectiveness  the 
ibility  of  the  union,  as  has  been  recognized  in  New 
d 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Taff-Vale  strike, 
the  Board  of  Trade  sent  a  representative  to  try  to  adjust 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Railway  Servant's  Union 
ite  ready  to  accq)t  what  seemed  to  be  fair  concessions  on 
part  of  the  Railroad  Company.  But,  as  in  so  many  cases  in 
country,  the  strike  was  carried  on  by  the  extremists  in  the 
organization,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  far-sighted 
impartial  representative  of  the  national  association.  The 
of  putting  a  distinct  pecuniary-  penalty  upon  hotheaded- 
will  naturally  be  to  give  the  conservative  and  judicious  ele- 
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ment  greater  influence  in  the  councils  of  unionism.  The  trade 
unionists  who  now  bitterly  oppose  incorporation  and  legal  respon- 
sibility may  yet  live  to  see  the  time  when  they  will  consider  thii 
responsibility  a  great  help.  For  it  will  mean  that  the  unions  harc 
passed  beyond  the  age  of  boyhood,  with  its  extravagances  and 
its  lack  of  discipline,  and  that  they  have  assumed  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  adults. 


The  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  which 
was  held  December  26-29,  m  Philadelphia,  was  notable  for  a 
number  of  things.     It  was  not  only  well  attended  by  members, 
but  it  probably  attracted  the  largest  popular  audience  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association,     This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  which  the  coal  strike  has  created  in  labor  questions, 
as  it  was  the  discussion  of  trade  unionism,  not  the  discussion  of 
the  law  of  value,  which  filled  the  auditorium  of  Houston  Hall 
The  advantage  which  the  professional  economist  gets  directly 
from  discussions  of  this  kind  is  probably  not  very  great.    Com- 
paratively few  points  are  brought  out  which  cannot  be  easily 
obtained  in  other  ways.     But  their  influence  upon  the  position  of 
economists  in  the  community  at  large  is  considerable.     The  mere 
fact  that  the  leader  of  a  labor  organization  is  called  upon  to 
explain  his  attitude  before  a  body  of  trained  men  who  are  seek- 
ing only  the  truth  and  who  are  on  the  whole  as  impartial  and 
fair-minded  as  any  body  of  men  that  could  be  brought  together, 
forces  him  to  carefully  consider  his  argument  beforehand.    H< 
cannot  afford  to  give  voice  to  a  view  that  is  palpably  fallaciois^ 
or  that  is  so  extreme  as  to  call  forth  a  protest.     It  is  not  so  muc^ 
through  what  the  economists  have  to  tell  the  trade  unionist  as  ^ 
is  through  the  discipline  which  the  audience  exercises  upon  tfc^ 
speaker,  that  the  trade  union  movement  is  likely  to  receive 
favorable  reaction  from  such  gatherings.     Merely  by  listening 
the  economists  may  thus  produce  some  good  and  they  cannot  fs^ 
to  encourage  the  moderation  which  is  characteristic  of  the  hkk~* 
advanced  leaders  of  trade  unionism  in  our  country.     Paradox- 
cal  as  it  may  seem,  the  newer  men  in  the  trade  union  moveme*^" 
as  in  socialism,  are  not  the  radicals  or  extremists,  but  they  ^*- 
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whom  responsibility  has  brought  a  sense  of  the  difficul- 
le  situation  and  an  appreciation  of  the  impotence  of  many 
lder  formulas  in  the  face  of  practical  questions.  It  is  to 
d  that  future  meetings  will  see  the  continuation  of  this 
f  inviting  men  engaged  in  practical  affairs,  whether  these 
iffairs  of  labor  or  of  business  administration,  to  present 
sws  to  the  Association.  The  influence  of  economists  on 
lie  life,  which  is  so  desirable,  can  perhaps  be  as  well 
about  in  this  way  as  in  any  other. 


THE  PASSING  OF  PACIFIC  BLOCKADE. 

IN  the  report  of  parliamentary  proceedings  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  for  December  seventeenth,  as  given 
in  the  next  morning's  issue  of  The  Times,  appear  certain  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  declared  that  in  case  seizure  of  gunboats  was 
insufficient,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  blockade  to  be 
carried  on  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  each  taking  a  different 
portion  of  the  coast.  He  then  added :  "We  have  no  intention, 
and  have  never  had  any  intention,  of  landing  troops  in  Venezuela, 
or  of  occupying  territory,  even  though  the  occupation  might 
be  of  a  temporary  character.  We  do  not  think  that  would  be 
desirable  either  on  military  or  on  any  other  grounds." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Healy.  "Have  the  United  States  consented  to  the 
blockade?" 

Sir  C.  Dilke.  "I  might  put  that  question  in  a  more  specific 
way.  Statements  having  appeared  in  Germany,  which  are 
believed  in  Germany,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  have 
declined  to  submit  to  the  position  of  neutrals  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pacific  blockade,  and  that  there  are 
here  no  belligerents,  have  such  representations  been  received  here 
from  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Balfour.  "As  I  understand  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man's question,  he  refers  to  a  controversy  as  to  whether  there  can 
or  cannot  be  such  a  thing  in  international  law  as  a  pacific  block- 
ade." 

Sir  C.  Dilke.  "That  is  pacific  according  to  the  American 
view  communicated  to  Germany  yesterday." 

Mr.  Balfour.  "I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  think  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
pacific  blockade,  and  I,  personally,  take  the  same  view.  Evi- 
dently a  blockade  does  involve  a  state  of  war." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Healy.     "A  state  of  war!    Has  war  been  declared ?" 
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Mr*  Balfour,  "Does  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
suppose  that  without  a  state  of  war  you  can  take  the  ships  of 
another  Power  and  blockade  its  ports?" 

This  official  announcement  that  the  British  government  con- 
siders the  usage  of  pacific  blockade  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  highly 
interesting  and  makes  a  convenient  excuse  for  a  brief  inquiry 
into  the  history  and  theory  of  the  practice.  There  is  also  occa- 
sion for  thought  in  the  substitute  for  it,  which  Mr,  Balfour 
announces,  a  war  blockade  without  landing  troops  or  occupying 
territory. 

Pacific  blockade  was  a  nineteenth  century  idea,  quite  often 
employed  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  though  not  given  its 
name  until  1849  by  Hautefeuille.  The  first  instance  took  place  in 
Greece  in  the  year  1827,  and  illustrates  very  well  the  nature  of 
the  practice.  The  powers,  in  behalf  of  oppressed  Greece,  which 
was  trying  to  secure  its  independence  of  the  Porte,  asked  an 
armistice  of  Turkey  and  offered  mediation*  This  was  declined. 
The  allied  fleets  then  applied  blockade  to  certain  coasts  of 
Greece.  There  ensued,  in  an  unpremeditated  way,  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  and  Greek  inde- 

ndence. 

There  have  been  since  1827  some  fifteen  instances  of  the 
same  practice,  though  some  of  them  are  open  to  quest  ion.  Of 
these  five  occurred  between  1830  and  1840;  five  between  1879 
and  1888;  the  others  at  varying  intervals.  The  blockade  of 
Crete  by  six  Powers,  in  1897,  is  the  most  recent  example.  In 
four  cases  action  was  aimed  at  or  in  behalf  of  Greece.  Six  cases 
took  place  on  the  American  continent.  The  United  States  has 
never  shared  in  a  pacific  blockade.  Every  instance  save  two 
has  been  participated  in  by  France  or  Great  Britain. 

There  are  two  characteristics  which  appear  in  all  these  cases: 
1)  an  immense  superiority  of  force;  (2)  coercion,  to  compel 
a  weak  state  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  a  certain  thing. 
Pacific  blockade  is  thus  a  species  of  international  pressure  or 
bullying  to  bring  about  a  result  which,  without  force,  owing  to 
the  equality  of  states,  would  be  unattainable.  Practically  then 
it  is  based  on  the  inequality  of  states.     One  party  to  a  quarrel 
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pronounces  judgment  and  then  proceeds  to  execute  it.  Whether 
the  verdict  is  just  or  unjust  there  is  little  means  of  knowing*,  for 
the  statements  of  both  parties  are  entirely  biased.  Might  makes 
right  On  the  other  hand,  how  without  some  such  drastic  prac- 
tice can  the  less  civilized  states  be  forced  to  guarantee  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  more  civilized,  and 
to  respect  treaty  obligations  between  the  two!  There  are  but 
two  cases,  if  we  except  Turkey  and  Greece,  where  a  state  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  thus  constrained;  Holland  to 
accept  the  separation  of  Belgium,  and  Portugal  by  the  blockade 
of  the  Tagus,  to  redress  French  grievances.  All  the  rest  were 
aimed  at  states  which,  at  certain  periods  in  their  history,  through 
domestic  instability  or  uncertain  judicial  process  or  intentional 
aggression,  have  made  life  or  property  or  treaty  faith  insecure. 
New  Grenada,  The  Argentine,  Formosa,  Brazil,  Chili,  Zanzibar — 
these  are  some  of  the  objects  of  this  coercion.  Through  their 
large  native  population  and  the  unfortunate  frequency  of  revolt 
turn,  such  states  as  these  at  times  have  been  unable  to  fulfill  their 
international  duties,  Diplomacy  is  vain,  for  there  is  no  respon- 
sible body  to  deal  with.  Arbitration  is  doubtful,  for  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  award  will  be  held  binding.  What  is  there  left 
but  forcible  redress ! 

But  whether  pacific  blockade,  which  is  but  one  form  of  the 
redress  or  coercion  referred  to,  is  just  or  unjust  as  to  the  object 
of  it,  is  a  question  of  less  importance  perhaps  than  its  legality 
as  applied  to  third  parties,  who  for  convenience  sake,  but  inaccu- 
rately, may  be  called  neutrals.  For  neutrals  imply  a  war,  and 
blockade  implies  a  war,  but  in  pacific  blockade  there  is  professedly 
no  war.  The  participants  in  a  pacific  blockade  can  shut  in  the 
commerce  of  the  blockaded  state.  They  can  exclude  their  own 
ships.  But  can  they  also  apply  their  measure  to  others,  under 
penalty?  Here  is  a  dilemma.  If  the  blockade  is  not  applied 
to  neutrals,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  being  effective.  If  it  is 
applied  to  neutrals,  it  is  putting  a  restraint  upon  them  which  only 
war  justifies,  and  very  possibly  the  neutral  will  refuse  to  submit 

Upon  this  crucial  point  there  is  very  abundant  opinion  amongst 
publicists;  there  is  also  some  evidence  of  national  potkr 

Of  all  writers  upon  International  Law,  the  Englishman,  Hall, 
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rhaps  has  most  authority.     He  is  robustly  British  in  his  ten* 

ncies<  and  his  government  has  employed  a  pacific  blockade 

ore  freely  than  any  other  power.      Yet  he  writes  (Hall's  Int. 

v,  2d  ed.,  p.  240) :   "The  practice  is  not  therefore  one  which 

any  pretension  to  have  established  itself  by  usage;    it  must 

I  or  fait  by  reference  to  general  principle.     From  this  point 

fview  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  defended.     Blockade  is 

a  measure   which   affects  blockaded   states  alone.      When 

to  a  port  is  closed  every  one  suffers,  the  course  of  whose 

ncss  leads  him  to  come  in  or  go  out  of  it;    and  third  states 

consent  that  their  subjects  shall  be  exposed  to  the  loss  and 

rivenience  inseparable  from  interruption  of  trade  as  one  of 

icessions  which  it  has  become  habitual  for  neutrals  to  make 

rents.     Blockade  is  thus  essentially  an  incident  of  war. 

The  real  question  then  is  whether  a  state  in  time  of 

can  endeavor  to  obtain  redress  from  a  second  state  for 

or  supposed  injuries  by  means  which  inflict  loss  and  incon- 

tice  upon  other  countries/'     Amongst  modern  writers  of 

irity  who  substantially  concur  in  this  opinion  may  be  cited 

J,    Lawrence,    Holland,    Westlake,     Phillimore,    Woolsey, 

rcnis  Taylor,  Bluntschli  and  Fiore.     And  the  Institut  de  Droit 

itional  in  1887  adopted  a  declaration  that  in  case  of  pacific 

ade  the  neutral  must  be  allowed  to  pass  it  freely.     It  also 

ited  the  sequestration  instead  of  the  confiscation  of  the 

of  the  blockaded  power, 
ose  states  which  have  found  the  practice  of  pacific  blockade 
lient,  would  not  he  likely  to  declaim  against  it  by  the 
I  their  statesmen.  Nevertheless  Lord  Palmerstoti, 
by  Hall,  wrote  of  the  blockade  of  La  Plata  in  1846,  as 
The  real  truth  is,  though  we  had  better  keep  the  fact 
arselves,  that  the  French  and  English  blockade  of  the  Plata 
been  from  first  to  last  illegal  Peel  and  Aberdeen  have 
ijrs  declared  that  we  have  not  been  at  war  with  Rosas; 
blockade  is  a  belligerent  right,  and  unless  you  are  at  war 
state  you  have  no  right  to  prevent  ships  of  other  states 
licating  with  the  ports  of  that  state — nay,  you  can- 
prevent  your  own  merchant  ships  from  doing  so."  And 
l»osed  to  "legalize  retrospectively"  the  opera- 
crf  blockade  by  a  formal  peace  with  Rosas. 
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As  to  the  last  statement,  that  without  war  you  cannot  prevent 
your  own  ships  from  communicating  with  a  state,  that  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  for  it  can  certainly  be  done  by  civil  embargo 
which  is  a  kind  of  pacific  blockade  by  a  state  of  its  own  ports 
as  affecting  its  own  ships,  and  why  not  by  pacific  blockade  as 
well?     And  this  is  believed  to  be  the  case.     (BhintschH,  §506.) 

In  contrast  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Senator  Sumner,  discussing 
the  Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty  in  1869,  seems  to  have  been  erf 
opinion  that  Lincoln's  blockade  of  the  Confederacy  in 
should  have  been  held  a  pacific  blockade  by  Great  Britain,  b 
restraint  of  neutral  commerce,  but  not  a  proof  of  war.  It  is 
believed  that  no  other  jurist  has  taken  this  ground  and 
certainly  fortunate  that  the  North  did  not  try  to  maintain  it 
In  fact,  Wharton,  in  his  Digest,1  which  summarizes  the  inter- 
national law  by  which  this  country  is  guided,  gives  quite  a 
contrary  opinion;  "Yet  notwithstanding  these  precedents,  die 
weight  of  authority  is  that,  while  as  a  war  measure  a  blockade 
when  effectual  will  be  internationally  respected,  this  will  not  be 
the  case  with  a  blockade  instituted  as  part  of  a  system  of  pacific 
pressure.' * 

To  the  same  purport  may  be  quoted  a  despatch  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville to  M.  Waddington,  November  11,  1884,  when  France 
was  trying  to  coerce  China  by  excluding  third  parties  from 
Formosa,  that  "the  contention  of  the  French  Government,  that 
a  pacific  blockade  confers  on  the  blockading  power  the  right  to 
capture  and  condemn  the  ships  of  third  nations  for  a  breach  of 
such  a  blockade,  is  in  conflict  with  the  established  principles  of 
International  Law/*2  France  had  actually  enforced  such  rights 
of  capture  against  neutrals  in  her  pacific  blockade  of  Mexico  in 
1838.  But  England  failed  to  follow  this  example  in  1850.  The 
blockade  of  Crete  in  1897  followed  a  middle  course,  being  made 
applicable  to  Greek  vessels,  but  allowing  access  to  the  ships  of 
the  powers  and  to  neutrals  for  the  landing  of  goods,  "Pourvu 
qu'elles  ne  soint  ni  destinees  aux  troupes  grecques  ni  dirigees 
vers  Pinterieur";    in  other  words,  if  they  did  not  interfere  with 

JA  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the  United  States,  taken  from  docu- 
ments issued  by  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  and  from  de 
Federal  Courts  and  opinions  of  Attorneys-General*     {364,  vol,  iti. 

*  From  Holland's  Studies  in  International  Law,  p.  14J. 
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the  process  of  coercion.  Had  there  existed  a  trade  between 
Crete  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  might  have  taken  five 
years  earlier  the  stand  which  Mr.  Hay  has  taken  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan blockade:  it  must  not  be  applied  to  third  parties.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  national  policy  may  be  cited  the  fact  that 
no  treaty  authorizes  the  employment  of  pacific  blockade. 

From  this  imperfect  review  of  legal  and  political  opinion  of 
pacific  blockade,  one  gets  the  impression  that  there  has  existed 
a  growing  doubt  as  to  its  value  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
employing  it  Its  results  have  not  been  uniform.  Sometimes  it 
has  resulted  in  war;  more  often  it  has  attained  its  end  and  forced 
the  distressed  state  into  a  line  of  action  or  a  measure  of  redress 
with  no  nominal  breach  of  the  peace.  But  this  form  of  reprisals 
must  not  lead  to  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  neutrals.     On  this 

int  the  weight  of  opinion  and  of  reason  is  decisive.     Yet  with- 

t  the  right  to  distress  an  enemy  by  cutting  ofif  the  neutral's 
trade,  pacific  blockade  is  comparatively  ineffective.  No  won- 
der then  that  Mr,  Balfour,  in  his  flippant  retort  to  an  Irish 
M.  P.,  should  show  that  he  has  thrown  that  weapon  away  and 
seeks  something  sharpen  "Does  the  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman suppose  that  without  a  state  of  war,  you  can  take  the  ships 
of  another  Power  and  blockade  its  ports?"  As  if  England  had 
not  done  this  for  seventy  years.  For  a  clumsy,  ineffective  means 
of  coercion  of  doubtful  legality,  he  substitutes  war.  And  it  is 
the  force  of  neutral  sentiment  and  interest  which  has  compelled 
the  change.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  but  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  demand  of  neutral  trade  to  be  as  unrestricted  as 
possible  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  growth  of  inter- 
national law,  ever  since  that  armed  neutrality  of  1780  first 
arrayed  and  combined  the  neutral  interest  against  the  belligerent. 

If  pacific  blockade  passes  and  we  get  war,  pure  and  simple, 
instead,  how  does  the  neutral  stand?     On  the  face  of  things  he 

bound  to  respect  a  war  blockade  or  suffer  the  recognized 
alty.  We  know  the  rules  of  war.  When  France  called  her 
blockade  of  Formosa  'pacific,'  England,  regarding  facts  rather 
than  phrases,  said  you  call  your  action  pacific  because  you  want 
to  coal  at  Hongkong,  You  are  really  a  belligerent  and  we  a 
neutral,  and  as  such  are  bound  to  prevent  your  coaling  in  our 
ports. 
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With  some  diffidence  I  venture  to  ask  if  Mr.  Balfour's  substi- 
tution of  war  for  pacific  blockade  against  Venezuela  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  device  which  the  neutral  has  the  right  to  scrutinize 
very  much  as  England  did  the  pretense  of  France  in  Forrnpsa? 

Recalling  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  in  Parliament,  "We  never 
had  any  intention  of  landing  troops  in  Venezuela  or  of  occupying 
territory  even  temporarily/1  one  asks  what  sort  of  a  war  it  is 
which  is  thus  to  be  waged.  Here  is  the  situation,  Pacific 
blockade,  by  pretty  general  admission,  cannot  be  applied  to  third 
parties.  In  coercing  Venezuela,  no  measure  can  be  effective 
which  does  not  apply  to  third  parties  unless  there  is  occupation 
of  territory.  But  landing  troops  and  occupying  territory  is 
risky,  expensive  and,  coming  on  top  of  the  Boer  war,  inadmissi- 
ble. Moreover,  there  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  reckon  with. 
Coercion  at  the  expense  of  third  parties  is  the  only  course  then 
which  is  both  effective  and  safe.  So  war  is  substituted  for 
reprisals,  war  blockade  for  pacific  blockade.  But  the  neutral 
may  argue  in  reply,  'This  is  not  real  war.  It  is  only  pacific 
blockade  in  disguise/  It  is  called  war  only  to  give  rights  against 
neutral  commerce.  It  is  to  be  waged  on  one  element  only,  by 
one  arm  of  the  service  only.  It  is  war  at  the  neutral  expense; 
a  kind  of  international  boycott,  where  the  innocent  trader  as  wdl 
as  the  aggrieved  trader  is  debarred  from  furnishing  goods  to 
the  boycotted  party.  Real  war  we  are  bound  to  respect  Imita- 
tion war,  our  own  interests  compel  us  to  regard  with  suspicion 
and  strip  from  it  all  pretenses. 

In  the  action  of  England  and  Germany  against  Venezuela  all 
the  forms  have  been  observed :  so  many  days  for  ships  in  port  to 
clear;  so  many  more  before  neutral  capture  can  be  effective 
Yet  in  the  last  analysis  there  does  not  exist  the  true  principle 
of  war,  the  attempt  to  redress  one's  wrongs  by  making  the  wrong- 
doer smart. 

If  this  suggestion  has  force,  if  pacific  blockade  is  ineffective, 
and  landing  troops  inadmissible  and  war  without  it  a  sham 
some  form  of  pressure  necessary,  —  what  is  there  left!  Two 
courses  are  left,  (i)  what  a  Frenchman  called  "  intelligent 
destruction/'  that  is  punitive  measures  without  seizure  of  ter- 
ritory; or  (2),  some  form  of  arbitration.  As  between  the  two 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  from  the  American  point  of  view. 

Theodore  S,  Woolsev. 


THE  POVERTY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  TOWN. 


MR.  ROWNTREE'S  study1  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
dition of  the  working  people  of  York,  England,  can  be 
compared  only  with  Charles  Booth's  great  work  on  the  "Life 
and  Labor  of  the  People  in  London/'  The  significance  of  the 
study  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  which  seems  to  be  well  established, 
that  York,  a  town  of  something  over  75,000  inhabitants,  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  cities  of  provincial  England.  What  we 
formerly  knew  concerning  the  extent  and  degree  of  poverty  in 
the  great  metropolis  only,  we  may  now  know  in  a  general  way  in 
respect  to  the  smaller  English  cities. 

While  this  book  was  evidently  designed  to  be  thus  correlated 
to  Mr.  Booth's  work  and  while  both  authors  recognize3  that  a 
similar  extent  of  poverty  is  found  in  both  fields  of  inquiry,  the 
impression  left  upon  the  reader  by  the  two  works  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  study  of  London  was  made  at  a  time  of  comparatively 
depressed  industrial  conditions,  and  Mr.  Booth  says*  that 
throughout  his  inquiry  he  leaned  to  the  safe  side,  preferring  to 
paint  things  too  dark  rather  than  too  bright,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  understating  the  evils  with  which  society  has  to 
deal.  His  conclusion  concerning  the  great  bulk  (classes  C  and 
D)  even  of  those  placed  below  the  poverty  line  is  that  they 
"are  neither  ill-nourished  nor  ill-clad  according  to  any  standard 
that  can  reasonably  be  used."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  at  York  was  made  at  a  time 
of  "almost  unexampled  demand  for  labor  (summer,  1899)/' 
The  author  gives  one  the  impression  of  constantly  choosing  the 
under  rather  than  the  over-statement  of  the  poverty  encountered, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  city  was  suffering  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
food  and  clothing  and  "that  the  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor 
in  York  are  insufficient  to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
adequate  to  maintain  a  family  of  moderate  size  in  a  state  of  bare 

1  Pwtriy .   A  Study  of  Town  Lift.     By  B,  Seebohm  Rowritree.     London  and 
New  York  ;    The  MacmiHan  Company;  igoi,  pp.  aviii,  437,     $3.50* 
*  See  Pevtrtyt  page  300.     *  Lift  and  Later,  vol.  I,  p.  5,     *  Ibid,  vol,  U,  p,  5, 
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physical  efficiency." '  Every  expense  on  the  part  of  the  laborer's 
family2  for  railway  fare,  for  newspapers  or  postage,  for  charity, 
club,  or  trade  union,  for  dolls,  marbles  or  sweets,  for  tobacco  or 
beer,  for  fine  clothing,  for  medical  treatment,  or  for  burials  must 
"be  met  by  limiting  the  diet;  or,  in  other  words,  by  sacrificing 
physical  efficiency-"  8 

This  gloomy  conclusion,  compared  with  that  reached  by  Mr, 
Booth,  evidently  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
ditions in  York  are  essentially  worse  than  those  in  London.  Not 
only  do  we  have  the  statements  of  both  authors  against  such  an 
inference,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  data  presented  gives  no  such 
indication.  Wages  in  York  are  but  slightly  less  than  those 
given  for  London  and  the  difference  seems  to  be  balanced  by  an 
advantage  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  rent  and  provisions.  Only 
6.4  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  York  were  found  living  under 
crowded  conditions  (over  two  persons  to  each  room),  while 
Mr.  Booth  reports  33  per  cent,  so  crowded  in  London.  Mr. 
Booth's  statement  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  is  appar- 
ently an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  the  opinion  of  a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Rown tree's  conclusion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  given 
an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  but  as  the  logical  result 
direct  investigation  of  the  resources  and  requirements  of  the 
wage~earner*s  family. 

Very  little  is  given  in  this  book  to  correspond  with  the 
detailed  study  of  the  various  trades,  and  of  the  population 
grouped  by  trades,  which  fills  five  volumes  of  Mr.  Booth's  work, 
but  the  classification  according  to  income  and  standard  of  living 
is  more  thoroughly  done,  and  an  additional  inquiry  of  special 
significance  is  made  in  order  to  establish  the  minimum  necessary 
expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  health  and 
efficiency.  With  this  minimum  established  the  author  is  able  to 
separate  those  living  in  poverty  into  two  groups : 

( 1 )  Families  whose  total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  obtain  the 
minimum  necessaries  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical 
efficiency,  and 

1  Page  133. 

J  If  the  family  numbers  four  or  more  and  con  talus  no  supplementary  earner* 

J  Page  154. 
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(2)  Families  whose  total  earnings  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency  were  it  not  that  some 
portion  is  absorbed  by  other  expenditure,  either  useful  or  waste- 
ful. 

These  two  conditions  are  termed  respectively  primary  and  sec- 
ondary poverty* 

The  investigation  at  York  involved  a  personal  visit  to  each  of 
the  11,560  working-class  homes  in  the  town.  Notes  were  taken 
concerning  the  housing  conditions,  rent,  occupation  of  head  of 
family,  earnings  of  wife  and  children,  lodgers,  and  the  general 
character  and  condition  of  the  home.  The  earnings  of  heads  of 
families  were  for  the  most  part  estimated  from  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  rates  prevailing  in  each  occupation,  an  allowance  being 
made  for  short  time  and  the  cost  of  tools.  The  total  income 
of  each  family  was  thus  worked  out  and  compared  with  the 
number  and  age  of  its  members,  and  a  classification  of  the  popu- 
lation was  made  according  to  the  economic  condition  in  which 
they  were  thus  found, 

Mr.  Booth's  example  is  followed  in  assigning  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  these  divisions  of  the  population,  but  the  divi- 
sions themselves  do  not  correspond  with  those  made  by  Mr, 
Booth.  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  as  described  in  London 
represent  natural  groups,  and  the  classification  has  come  into 
somewhat  general  use  in  the  discussion  of  social  questions.  It 
seems  needlessly  confusing  for  Mr,  Rowntree  to  use  the  same 
letters  to  designate  his  arbitrary  divisions  based  entirety  upon  the 
relative  income  of  the  families. 

Lines  of  division  are  made  at  incomes  (for  moderate  families) 
of  18,  21  and  30  shillings  per  week.1  The  four  divisions  thus 
formed  of  the  wage-earning  families  comprise  respectively  2.6, 
5.9,  20.7  and  324  per  cent*  of  the  total  population  of  the  town. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  separate  groups  gives  the  following 
results : 

1  These  figures  are  for  families  of  moderate  size — with  two  to  four  children. 
Unusually  large  or  unusually  small  families  may  be  counted  respectively  in  the 
class  below  or  the  class  above  the  one  In  which  they  would  otherwise  fall. 
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Class  A. 
Income  under 
180.  for  a  mod- 
erate family. 

Class  B. 
Income  18a. 
and  under 
21s. 

Class  C. 

and  under 

90s. 

Class  D. 

Income  soa. 

or  over. 

Average  size  of  family, 

3 

4.56 

4.II 

4.03 

Average  family  income, 

iis.  7d. 

19s.  o4. 

26s.  7d. 

41s.  9<L 

Average  rent  paid, 

as.  9#d. 

3S.  7#d. 

4s.  4d. 

5s.  4d. 

Percentage  of  income  contributed 

by  the  male  head  of  family, 

38.8 

76.4 

84.3 

71.2 

by  female  head  of  family, 

5o! 

133 

53 

3 

by  supplementary  earners, 

10 

7-3 

7.8 

22.6 

by  lodgers  and  boarders, 

1.2 

3 

2.6 

3.2 

The  chapter  on  The  Poverty  Line*  contains  the  pivotal  argu- 
ment of  the  book.  The  work  of  various  investigators  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  nutriment  necessary  for  health  and  efficiency 
is  considered  and  reasons  are  given  for  adopting  the  standard 
given  by  Professor  Atwater  of  Connecticut  for  a  man  engaged  in 
moderate  muscular  work,  viz. :  a  dietary  having  a  fuel  value  of 
3500  calories  and  containing  125  grams  of  protein.  A  woman 
requires  four-fifths  of  this  amount  and  a  child  from  six  to  nine 
years  of  age  one-half.  To  ascertain  the  necessary  cost  of  this 
amount  of  food,  a  standard  weekly  dietary  is  chosen  from  the 
cheapest  of  the  rations  recommended  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  use  of  workhouses.  This  standard  dietary  seems 
abstemious  enough.  It  contains  no  butcher's  meat  whatever, 
butter  and  new  milk  are  allowed  only  to  children,  and  even  mar- 
garine appears  only  in  the  bill  of  fare  for  Sunday.  Yet  some 
variety  is  given,  and  chemical  analysis  reveals  the  required 
nutrient  values.  The  cost  of  this  dietary,  calculated  at  the 
retail  prices  prevailing  at  York,  is  for  men,  3s.  3d. ;  for  women, 
2s.  9d.;  for  children  aged  8  to  16,  2s.  yd.;  for  children  under 
8,  2s.id.  This  gives  an  average  of  3s.  each  per  week  for  adults, 
and  25.3d  for  children.2  These  latter  are  the  figures  used  in  the 
subsequent  calculations. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  necessary  expenditure 
in  addition  to  food  and  rent,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  an 
average  weekly  outlay  of  6d.  is  required  to  clothe  an  adult,  and 
5d.  to  clothe  each  child.     Fuel  must  cost  the  family  is.  iod. 

1  The  heads  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  families  with  incomes  less  than  18s.  were 
widows. 

'  The  relative  cost  of  the  dietary  for  children  is  made  larger  by  the  compara- 
tively free  use  of  milk  and  butter. 
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per  week,  and  an  expense  of  2d.  per  week  for  each  member  of  the 
family  must  be  allowed  for  other  household  sundries.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  a  minimum  necessary  cost  for  rent 
on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  tenements  available  at  a  given 
price  is  limited,  but  the  price  actually  paid  by  each  family  is 
accepted  as  the  necessary  expenditure  for  rent,1 

By  the  use  of  the  above  figures  the  expenditure  absolutely 
required  to  support  a  given  family  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency 
was  calculated.  If  the  family  income  was  less  than  this  amount, 
the  family  was  placed  below  the  primary  poverty  line;  if  the 
income  was  greater  the  family  was  placed  above  the  line.  In 
this  way  it  was  determined  that  "no  less  than  1465  families, 
comprising  7230  persons,  were  living  in  primary  poverty.  This 
is  equal  to  15.46  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  York, 
and  to  9.91  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city/'*  If 
the  argument  is  sound,  very  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population 
not  only  is  underfed,  but  cannot  possibly  supply  itself  with  the 
needed  food,  shelter  and  raiment,  however  carefully  every  penny 
of  its  income  may  be  utilized. 

In  the  house  to  house  canvass  note  was  taken  of  those  house- 
holds where  want  and  squalor  were  evident,  or  where  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  or  the  evidence  of  neighbors  indicated  a  lack 
of  nourishment  and  clothing.  This  enumeration  gave  20,302 
persons  or  27.84  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city  as  living 
in  poverty.  Subtracting  from  this  the  10  per  cent,  who  were  in 
primary  poverty,  a  balance  of  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  city's 
population  was  found  to  be  in  poverty  because  some  portion  of 
the  family  income  was  wasted  or  applied  to  some  other  use  than 
the  supply  of  the  cheapest  necessities*  So  close  are  family  in- 
comes to  the  line  of  necessity  that  an  indulgence  to  the  extent 
of  2s.  weekly  would  throw  2312  people  below  the  poverty  Hne 
in  addition  to  those  in  primary  poverty,  while  an  indulgence  of 
6s,  weekly,  the  estimated  average  expenditure  for  drink,  would 
account  for  the  goverty  of  more  than  an  additional  to  per  cent 
yi  the  community.3 

1  The  weekly  rents  paid  vary  from  is,  lo  7s,,  the  average  being,  for  one  room 
7d+i  for  two  rooms  as,  6dt,  for  three  rooms  3s.  6d,,   for  four  rooms  4s,  7#o\» 
or  five  rooms  $s.  od. 

1  Page  iik  *  Page  11a. 
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The  people  living  in  primary  poverty  are  analysed  in  respect  to 

the  immediate  cause  of  the  poverty  as  follows: 

Sec,  i,  Death  of  chief  wage-earner,  .         ,         ,15.63  per  cctit. 

Sac.  2,  Illness  or  old  age  of  chief  wage-earner,         .       5*11 

Sec.  3.  Chief  wage-earner  out  of  work,     .         -         .       2*31     *% 

Sec,  4,  Irregularity  of  work,      »         .         .         .  2.83     **     " 

Sees,  Largeness  of  family  (more  than  4  children),       22,16     "     M 

Sec.  6,  In  regular  work  but  at  low  wages,         .         .     5**9&     ** 

In  sections  1  and  2  the  total  income  of  the  families,  including 
poor  relief,  was  but  about  two-thirds  of  what  was  required  for 
maintenance  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency.  The  income  in  sec- 
tion 3  was  less  than  one-third  the  required  amount.1  Sections 
4,  5  and  6  showed  deficiencies  in  the  income  approximating  one* 
fourth,  one-eleventh  and  one-fifth  respectively. 

As  the  ordinary  unskilled  laborer  earns  enough  to  support 
himself  and  wife,  but  not  enough  to  give  adequate  support  to  a 
family  of  children,  the  course  of  a  laborer's  life  is  pictured  in  a 
diagram  which  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  most  vivid  manner. 

The  welfare  of  the  race  seems  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  fact 
that  both  childhood  and  the  child-bearing  period  must  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  chronic  want, 

A  chapter  on  the    'Relation  of  Poverty  to  Health*    brings 
further  evidence  that  the  unsatisfied  wants  of  the  poor  are  real 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  three  areas  were  chosen,  each 
inhabited  by  5000  or  more  working-class  people.     The  first 
the  poorest  large  district  in  the  city,  the  second  was  inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  a  middle  class  of  labor,  while  the  third 
area,  or  group  of  areas,  was  occupied  by  the  best  class  of  wage- 
earners.     The  death-rates  in  the  three  areas  were  found  to  be 
27.78,  20,71  and  13.49-2     The  death-rate  for  children  under  five 
years  to  one  thousand  population  was  13.96,  10,50  and  6*ocx 
The  percentage  of  children  born  who  died  before  they  were 
twelve  months  old  was  found  to  be,  in  the  respective  areas,  247. 
18,4,   and   17.3,     Additional  evidence  was   secured  by  exam 
ining  the  school  children  from  these  three  sections.     The  age, 
height,  weight  and  general  physical  condition  of  each  child  were 
noted.     The  advantage  lay  with  the  prosperous  at  every  age 
The  combined  averages  for  boys  were : 

1  Many  of  these  families  were  running  into  debt.  *  Page  ao§, 
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The  low  physical  condition  of  English  working  people  is  also 
indicated  by  the  fact  "that  the  health  and  physical  development 
of  one-half  of  the  recruits  who  applied  for  enlistment  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  during  1900  w*as  below  the  comparatively  low  standard 
required  by  the  army  authorities/*1 

No  part  of  the  book  is  more  enlightening  than  the  ninety-nine 
pages  devoted  to  the  study  of  family  budgets.  Fourteen  of  the 
families  represented  received  incomes  of  less  than  26s*,  four  work- 
ing-class families  received  more  than  26s.,  and  the  dietaries  of  six 
families  of  the  servant-keeping  class  were  secured  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  Of  course,  the  number  of  budgets  is  too  small 
to  be  safely  used  for  generalization,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  apparent  opposition  to  Engefs  law,  in  the  fact  that  51  per 
cent  of  the  income  of  the  poorer  families  was  spent  for  food 
and  18  per  cent  for  rent,  while  the  working-class  families  receiv- 
ing over  26s.  weekly  spent  56  per  cent  for  food  and  13.5  per  cent 
for  rent.  Throughout  the  book  the  reader  is  impressed  with  the 
singular  elasticity  of  the  food  element  in  expenditure.  Appar- 
ently the  York  laborer  regards  his  other  expenditures  as  the 
necessities  and  lays  out  for  food  whatever  may  he  left,  however 
meager  or  ample  the  remainder  may  be.  The  poorest  families 
bought  their  food  most  economically,  securing  for  one  shilling  an 
average  of  179  grams  of  protein  and  a  fuel  value  of  5585  calories. 
The  families  with  incomes  above  26s.  secured,  upon  the  average, 
143  grams  of  protein  and  a  fuel  value  of  4392  calories,  while  a 
shilling  brought  to  the  servant -keeping  families  only  94^  grams 
of  protein  and  a  fuel  value  of  3065  calories*  Some  of  the  diet- 
aries given  in  these  family  budgets  were  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
amount  of  nutriment  secured  for  the  outlay  even  by  the  standard 
dietary  chosen  by  Mr.  Rowntree  to  represent  the  minimum  cost 

1  Page  220. 
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of  living.  The  amount  of  food,  however,  was  found  to  be  insuf- 
ficient That  of  families  receiving  less  than  26s.  a  week  fell  short 
of  Professor  Atwaters  standard  upon  the  average  23  per  cent 
in  fuel  value  and  29  per  cent  in  protein.  The  indication  seam 
clear  that  "the  laboring  classes,  upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
muscular  work  falls,  and  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
industrial  population,  are  seriously  underfed."  That  industrial 
efficiency  must  be  seriously  impaired,  seems  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion. "These  facts,"  the  author  states,1  "always  important, 
have  now  acquired  an  urgency  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate 
in  consequence  of  the  stress  and  keenness  of  international  com- 
petition." 

Several  interesting  chapters  must  be  passed  with  slight  men- 
tion as  they  are  somewhat  aside  from  the  main  argument  of  the 
book.  The  chapter  on  housing  shows  a  remarkable  predominance 
of  the  single  cottage  home.  Of  the  1 1,560  working-class  home, 
1 1,064  are  m  separate  buildings.  The  cottage  system  is  of  coarse 
more  costly  than  the  tenement,  and  the  frequent  absence  of  proper 
sanitary  equipment  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  the  ordinary 
rental  of  four  or  five  shillings  per  week  for  a  four-room  house 
seems  low  from  an  American  standpoint,  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  the  crowded  tenement  building  is  an  advantage  of  no 
little  importance.  Some  special  study  was  given  to  public  houses, 
of  which  338  were  licensed  to  supply  intoxicating  liquors  to  a 
population  numbering  77,793.  Elementary  education  has  made 
gTeat  advances  in  York  since  the  establishment  of  the  School 
Board  in  1889,  though  the  majority  of  the  children  still  attend 
the  voluntary  (church)  schools.  The  age  at  which  the  pupils 
leave  school  is  spoken  of  as  lamentably  low.  About  10  per  cent 
leave  before  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  by  passing  the  so 
called  labor  examination.  Only  a  minority  remain  after  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  is  thought  to  compare  unfavorably 
with  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  A  church 
census  indicated  that  an  average  of  about  28  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population  of  York  attend  places  of  worship  each  Sunday. 
Trade  unions  have  a  total  membership  of  about  2539  'n  ^°* 
There  have  been  no  serious  strikes  in  recent  years.     A  cooper* 
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live  distributing  society  was  established  in  York  in  1858.  It 
now  operates  21  stores  and  numbers  7250  members.  It  is 
thought  to  "have  undoubtedly  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  habits 
[  the  working  classes."  Friendly  societies  in  York  have  a  total 
enrollment  of  about  10,662  members.  Industrial  life  insurance 
seems  to  tie  almost  universal  among  the  wage-earning  people* 
Seventy-five  agents  spend  all  their  time  in  collecting  the  weekly 
dues, 

Poor  relief  is  the  last  topic  discussed.  On  January  1,  igoi, 
492  inmates  were  being  supported  in  the  York  workhouse.  This 
includes  70  children,  who  were  separated  from  the  other  paupers 
and  sent  to  the  public  schools,  A  vagrant  ward  was  maintained 
at  the  workhouse,  where  each  month  from  500  to  700  casuals 

hwere  given  lodging,  bread  and  gruel  in  return  for  breaking  a 
small  amount  of  stone,  In  the  course  of  the  year  families  num- 
bering 2248  persons  received  public  outdoor  relief.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  author  finds  20,000  people  living  in  poverty,  of 
whom  7000  are  too  poor  even  with  the  greatest  economy  to  supply 
themselves  with  an  adequate  amount  of  the  bare  necessities,  the 
reader  may  be  somewhat  surprised  by  the  statement1  that  "there 
is  no  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  abuse  in  connection  with 
the  giving  of  out-relief — persons  receiving  it  who  are  not  really 
destitute,  or  who  have  relations  who  could  and  should  maintain 
them,  whilst  others  receive  it  only  to  spend  it  upon  drink/* 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  lifting  families  above  the  poverty 
line  through  charitable  assistance,  Mr,  Rowntree  says:*  "Any 
gain  in  material  comfort  would  have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  independence  of  character,  and  the  consequence  of  such 
artificial  support  would  be  grave,  economically  as  well  as  mor- 
ally," No  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  the  way  of  escape  from 
the  hard  conditions,  but  the  belief  is  expressed3  "that  however 
difficult  the  path  of  social  progress  may  be,  a  way  of  advance  will 
open  out  before  patient  and  penetrating  thought  if  inspired  by  a 
true  human  sympathy/' 

The  failure  of  outdoor  relief,  both  in  adequacy  and  in  discre- 
tion, appears  in  strong  evidence,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fact 
lat  two  relieving  officers  whose  honesty  and  ability  are  unques- 

1  Page  376.  *  Page  115.  »  Page  304. 
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tioned  failed  to  find  2248  beneficiaries  without  including  a  con- 
siderable number  who  were  not  proper  subjects  for  the  relief, 
cannot  fail  to  throw  some  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  author's  calculations  concerning  the  extent  of  poverty.  No 
one  can  wonder  that  a  large  amount  of  destitution  should  exist 
in  a  community  where  one-sixth  of  the  income  of  the  woriting 
classes  is  spent  for  intoxicating  drink.  The  problem  of  poverty 
as  the  result  of  improvidence,  sickness  and  misfortune  is  familiar, 
but  some  of  the  figures  brought  out  in  this  book  are  new  and 
startling,  especially  the  figures  showing  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
community  was  in  what  the  author  calls  primary  poverty  (unable 
to  provide  the  necessities  for  physical  efficiency  even  with  the 
strictest  economy),  although  in  nearly  three- fourths  of  these 
families  the  husband  and  father  was  in  regular  work!  A  very 
close  examination  of  the  author's  calculations  and  methods  seems 
called  for,  and  not  the  least  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  whole  process  is  placed  before  the  reader,  so  that  each  step 
can  be  verified  or  criticized. 

The  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  argument  seems  to  lie  in  the 
figures  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  cost  of  living.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  necessary  expense  for  food  was  determined 
by  choosing  a  standard  dietary  from  economical  food  materials 
and  reckoning  the  cost  of  these  articles  in  the  retail  markets 
of  York,  The  casual  reader  may  not  notice  that  while  Profes- 
sor Atwater's  views  are  endorsed  concerning  the  amount  of  food 
required,  the  chosen  dietary  stands  quite  a  little  above  Professor 
Atwater's  standard,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Fob  Mew, 

F©»  Won**. 

For  CttU-bUM,  S  to  ifi. 

FokCltriptixjKil 

Professor 
Atwater's 

standard,1 
Rowntrec's 
standard 
dietary. 

Fuel  value    Protein 
(calories),     (grams). 

35OO           125 
3478            137 

Fuel  value     Protein 
(Ca  lories)        (grama), 

2&00           IOO 

3923            II5,S 

Fuel  ratuc      Protein 
(claries).      (grams) 

2225           Si. 25 

2634       S7.2 

Fuel  value      Prufrfa 
(calorie*)      {fttati 

*575 

1B24        66 

1  Professor  At  water  estimates  that  a  bo)T  14  to  16  rears  of  age  require*  rigto- 
tcnths  the  food  of  a  man  ,  a  girl  of  the  same  age,  seven-tenths  ;  a  child  w 
to  13,  six-tenths  ;  a  child  6  to  0,  five-tenths  ;  a  child  2  to  5,  four-tail  It*,  and  1 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  protein   (the  costly  part  of  the 
J)  supplied  in  Rowntree  s  standard  dietary  is  nearly  r2  per 
it  in  excess  of  the  requirement,  and  the  same  percentage  of 
ceess  appears  in  the  fuel  value  of  the  dietary  for  women  and 
lildren.      Several  other  considerations  also  detract  from  the 
weight  of  the  author's  rather  direful  deductions.     His  standard 
for  children  is  not  especially  economical,  so  that  while 
average  child  is  supposed  by  Professor  Atwater  to  require 
it  one-half  the  food  of  a  man,  Mr,  Rowntree  figures  the 
of  the  child's  food  as  three-fourths  that  of  the  adult.     Even 
jrsing  infants  are  reckoned  in  at  this  high  rate.     Again,  Mr. 
Dwntree  estimates  a  necessary  cost  of  5d.  per  week  for  clothing 
each  child.     That  children  can  be  and  are  clothed  at  less 
ise  than  this,  is  shown  clearly  in  the  analysis  of  family  bud- 
For  instance,  budget  No.  I   (pages  265  and  266),  kept 
one  yearf  shows  an  average  expense  of  a  trifle  over  12&  per 
for  clothing  two  adults  and  five  children.     Mr.  Rowntree 
allows  as  a  necessary  expense  the  uniform  amount  of  2d. 
head  for  sundries,  while  an  inspection  of  the  family  budgets 
Botes  that  the  large  families  spend  little  if  any  more  for 
Iries  than  the  small  families. 
It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  errors  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
They  all  lead  to  the  over-estimation  of  the  cost  of  support- 
children.     In  the  aggregate  this  over-estimation  is  certainly 
enough  to  make  a  material  difference  in  the  statistics  of 
Concrete  evidence  of  the  over-estimation  is  readily 
und  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  family  budgets.     Mr.  Rowntree 
akes  out1  the  minimum  weekly  expenditure  of  a  family  of  two 
nits  and  five  children  as  285.  rod.     Budget  No,  1  represents  a 
lily  of  this  size  living,  very  closely  to  be  sure,  yet  with  some 
tee  of  self-respect  and  comfort,  on  an  average  of  18  shillings, 
h  Rowntree  would  place  among  those  in  primary  poverty  and 
irily  underfed  any  family  of  one  adult  and  five  children 

U<t  under  2,  three-tenths.     The  class!  tic  At  ton  of   ages  does   not   correspond 
lly  »iih  thai  made  by  Mr,  Rowntree.     In   making  the  above  table  Professor 
Mitnatc  lor  children  from  8  to  t6  is  computed   as  sixty-five  onc-liun- 
of  the  food  required   by  a  man;  for   children  from  3  to  S,   forty-five 
Iredlhs  of  the  food  required  by  a  man. 
'Putt  no. 
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unless  the  family  income  amounted  at  least  to  23s.  8d.,  but  buc 
No  3  tells  of  a  widow  and  five  children  who  were  evidently  gettir 
along  fairly  well  on  15  shillings  per  week.  She  was  paying  four 
shillings  a  week  for  rent,  although  over  2000  single  houses  in 
York  were  rented  at  a  lower  rate,  and  an  expenditure  of  another 
shilling  per  week  would  have  easily  placed  the  diet  of  the  whole 
family  above  Professor  At  water's  standard*  According  to  Mr. 
Rowntree's  method  of  figuring,  the  necessary  cost  of  food  for 
this  family  would  be  14s.  3d,,  though  they  were  actually  spending 
but  75,  9j^d*  for  food.1  Similar  evidence  is  given  by  the  othe 
budgets  of  poor  families  with  numerous  children-  There  m 
seem  to  be  good  reason  for  placing  the  over-estimation  of  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  for  children  at  from  8d.  to  is.  each  per 
week. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  let  us  again  turn  to  the  analysis  by 
causes  of  the  7230  people  in  primary  poverty.2  Sections  I,  i, 
3  and  4  call  for  no  comment.  Such  figures  are  found  in  all 
reports  of  the  causes  of  poverty.  Section  5  surprised  us  by  shew- 
ing 1602  persons  in  poverty  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the 
families  to  which  they  belonged.  These  families  contained 
the  average  six  children  each.  If  the  author  over-estimated  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  iod.  per  week  for  each  child*  it  would 
make  a  difference,  upon  the  average,  of  5s.  for  each  family.  A* 
Mr.  Rowntree's  calculations  gave  an  average  weekly  deficit  of 
only  2s.  $^d.f  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that,  if  the  families  are 
averaged  together,  this  correction  throws  the  whole  group  well 
above  the  primary  poverty  line.  Section  6  was  no  less  sur- 
prising in  showing  3756  persons  in  primary  poverty  on  aa 
of  the  lowness  of  the  wages  received  by  the  heads  of  the  fami- 
lies.    These  families  contained  upon  the  average  about  3*/*  chil- 

'  Mr;  Rowntree  might  get  some  good  suggestions  from  these  family  budget* 
ami  add  a  few  appetizing  articles  to  bis  standard  dietary  without  increasing  the 
cost  The  dietary  of  this  widow  with  five  children  included  among  other  things, 
beef(  liver,  bacon,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  butler  and  new  milk.  The  budget  num- 
bered lh  gives  a  dietar)\  if  the  presence  of  the  children  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, even  more  economical  than  Mr.  Rowntree*s  standard  (i+  e>,  it  give?  more 
protein  and  more  fuel  value  to  each  shilling  of  expenditure  ;  sec  pa. 
we  find  among  the  articles  provided*  meat,  liver,  tripe,  mutton,  bacon,  fist 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  currants,  apples,  onions,  peas,  and  jam, 
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dren  each.  At  iod,  for  each  child  an  over-estimate  of  about  3s, 
for  each  family  is  indicated,  while  Rowntree's  calculations  show 
an  average  weekly  deficit  of  5s.  per  family.  The  average  of 
these  families  would  still  appear  below  the  poverty  line,  but  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  correction  were  made  a  considerable  num- 
ber would  be  rescued  from  this  category. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  ranks  of  primary  poverty  are  crowded 
unnecessarily  by  Mr.  Rown tree's  method  of  allowing  the  actual 
rent  paid  to  pass  as  the  lowest  expenditure  for  rent  attainable.  A 
glance  at  the  investigators'  note  books1  shows  that  the  amount 
of  rent  paid  often  fails  to  correspond  with  the  family  income. 
A  widow,  for  instance,  with  three  children  and  rated  as  very 
poor,  pays  4s*  $d.  for  the  family  of  four,  while  just  below  is 
a  joiner  with  two  adult  sons,  classed  with  the  most  well-to-do 
wage-earners,  who  pays  25,  6d.  for  a  family  of  six  persons. 
Pages  66  and  70  give  some  particulars  concerning  48  typical 
amities  of  the  highest  class  of  wage-earners  (those  earning  more 
30s,  weekly),  from  which  it  appears  that  14  per  cent,  pay 
less  than  three  shillings  per  week  for  rent  and  over  30  per  cent. 
of  these  prosperous  workingmen  pay  no  more  than  four  shillings, 
In  face  of  this  fact,  the  author  allows  four  shillings  as  the  least 
possible  expenditure  for  rent  for  the  laborer  with  three  children 
who  earns  from  18s,  to  21s. 

Mr,  Rowntree  says  (page  132):  "Allowing  for  broken  time, 
the  average  wage  for  a  laborer  in  York  is  from  18s.  to  21s.; 
hereas  *  *  *  the  minimum  expenditure  necessary  to  main* 
in  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency  a  family  of  two  adults  and 
three  children  is  21s,  8d,"  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  con- 
clusion as  this,  reached  with  such  apparent  care  to  every  detail,  has 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  English  public;  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement  is  considerably  modified  when  by  close 
inspection  we  notice  that  one  shilling  might  be  saved  from  the 
estimated  cost  of  rent,  and  that  the  necessary  cost  of  living  for 
children  was  over-estimated  to  the  extent  of  lod  each.  The 
statement  that  the  wage  of  the  ordinary  laborer  is  not  enough  to 
supply  the  necessities  to  a  family  of  moderate  size  must  be 
regarded  as  unproved.    In  spite  of  Mr.  Rowntree's  tables,  we  may 

1  Representative  page*  are  given  pp.  1 6  10  2$. 
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still  believe  that  extreme  privation  and  want  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America  are  due  to  exceptional  conditions,  or  to  improvident 
expenditures.  The  amount  of  self-restraint,  however,  required 
to  support  a  family  upon  a  pound  a  week  need  not  be  disparaged. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  has  over-estimated 
the  amount  of  actual  poverty  in  York,  or  the  amount  of  suffering 
which  results  from  privation.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
no  less,  and  the  interest  in  its  solution  should  be  no  less,  if  we 
find  that  the  author  should  attribute  less  of  the  poverty  to  the 
abundance  of  children  and  the  smallness  of  wages,  and  more  of 
it  to  intellectual  and  moral  shortcomings.  This  book  teaches* 
as  no  other  book  has  taught,  that  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty.  It  shows  most  convincingly  that  the  poor  are 
underfed  and  are  therefore  unable  to  give  the  effective  service 
that  would  command  better  pay.1  While  discounting  the  more 
sensational  conclusions,  we  must  admit  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  exact  knowledge  in  a  field 
where  opinion  rather  than  exact  knowledge  has  prevailed.  Too 
much  can  hardly  be  said  in  praise  of  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  data  have  been  gathered  and  arranged  for  presenta- 
tion. The  method  is,  in  general,  so  well  worked  out  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  hope  that  it  will  inspire  and  guide  similar  studies 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

David  I.  Green. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


1  Mr.  Booth  himself  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  Mr.  Rowntree's  argument, 
for  he  says  in  his  letter  (printed  on  page  300)  :  "  It  is  very  possible  that  few  of 
those  classed  by  you  or  me  as  poor  would  pass  muster  as  sufficiently  nourished 
clothed  and  housed,  according  to  this  [Rowntree's]  standard." 


THE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  BANK-NOTE  ISSUES  IN 

SWEDEN. 

IN  England  and  in  Germany,  the  laws  relating  to  the  issue 
of  circulating  notes  aim  at  the  ultimate  concentration  of 
the  right  of  issue  in  the  hands  of  a  single  establishment*  but  the 
disappearance  of  the  issues  of  the  less  important  banks  is  a 
slow  process*  In  Germany  only  half  a  dozen  banks,  besides  the 
Reich  sbank,  now  retain  their  issuing  privileges,  while  in  England 
the  amount  of  the  country  issues  has  decreased  to  less  than  the 
tenth  part  of  what  was  issued  by  country  banks  in  1844,  and 
may  almost  be  called  insignificant.  Though  the  process  of 
elimination  has  proceeded  far  in  each  of  the  two  cases,  the  end, 
a  completely  centralized  issue,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  sight.  In 
Sweden,  however,  the  disappearance  of  private  note-issuesos-pro- 
ceeding  apace,  and  is  to  be  completed  at  the  efflTofth^eurrent 
calendar  yean  The  conditions  under  which  these  private-issues 
have  taken  place  are  not  without  interest  in  themselves,  and  some 
special  interest  necessarily  attaches  to  such  changes  in  the  note* 
system  of  the  country  which  first  practised  a  modern  system  of 
bank-note  issues,  The  conflict  between  the  partisans  of  the 
opposing  systems  of  single  and  multiple  issues  has  been,  for  some 
twenty  years,  a  keen  one,  but  the  advocates  of  centralization 
triumphed,  and,  by  the  law  of  May  12th,  1897,  notice  of  termi- 
nation of  note-issuing  privileges,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  then 
current  term  of  the  charters  of  the  private  banks,  was  given.  The 
services  which  these  banks  have  rendered  the  country  are  very 
great,  and  the  dependence  of  many  localities  on  them  for  banking 
facilities  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  great.  This  is  shown  by 
statistics  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  bank-offices  at  the  end 
of  1900,  given  by  Hr;  Sjostedt  in  the  August,  Igor,  number  of 
the  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift,  Omitting  people's  banks,  there  were 
298  bank  offices  in  the  country,  of  "which  19  were  those  of  the 
state  bank,  183  those  of  the  note-issuing  private  banks,  and  96 
those  of  joint-stock  banks  not  enjoying  privileges  of  issue.  Of 
the  183,  26  were  head  offices,  99  branches,  and  the  remaining  58 
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sub-branches.     These  figures  sufficiently  demonstrate  that,  shoi 
the  cessation  of  privileges  of  note-issue  lead  to  the  dosing  of 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  offices  of  the  banks  in  qtk- 
it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  good  the  loss.     That  this  is 
keenly  felt  in  Sweden  is  shown  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to 
which  reference  is  made  later,  aiming  at  preserving  the  e: 
offices  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Swedish  Riksbank,  which  is,  from  January  1st,  1904 
have  the  monopoly  of  note-issue,  is  of  ancient  foundation,  and 
possesses  an  exceptionally  favorable  history  for  a  state  hank. 
At  the  outset  it  was  a  private  enterprise,  but  passed  into  pul 
ownership  in  1668,  and  has  since  been  controlled  by  the  pari 
ment.     The  government  is  not  the  controlling  power,  and  thouj 
the  crown  has  the  right  of  being  associated  with  the  parliament 
in  making  regulations  touching  redemption  of  notes,  publication 
of  accounts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  capital  and  reserve,  in  ot 
matters  the  parliament  alone  possesses  the  right   of  con 
Probably  this  arrangement  has  exercised  no  little  influence 
preserving  the  bank  from  being  made  subordinate  to  politi 
considerations.     The  latest  change  of  the  law  gives  the  crown 
nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Its  first  notes  were  issued  in  1658,  two  years  after  its  foundati 
but  a  suspension  of  payments  ten  years  later  led  to  the  forfeit 
of  the  charter  and  the  creation  of  a  state  bank.     Lack  of  a  real 
capital  caused  difficulties  for  a  very  long  time.     The  notes  were 
irredeemable  from  1745  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  wis 
the  exception  of  the  years  1777  to  1788,  and  were  depreciati 
by  overissue.     In   1776  they  were  redeemed  at  one- half 
face  value,  and,  after  the  renewed  period  of  irredeemabilin 
depreciation,  once  more,  in  1834,  redemption  below  face  vaJtft 
(at  37  per  cent.)  closed  the  history  of  forced  circulation  of  depre- 
ciated paper,     A  real  working  capital  was  gradually  accumu- 
lated, and  by  1864  the  capital  and  reserve  fund  had  attained  the 
limit  assigned  in  a  law  of  1830,  namely  eight  million  dolla 
which  one-sixth  was  reserve.     Later  additions  have  doubled  tlie 
capital  and  more  than  quadrupled  the  reserve  fund.     The  rules 
for  the  provision  of  a  metallic  backing  for  the  notes  could  not  be 
adhered  to  while  the  capital  was  not  yet  really  provided,  so  that 
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two-thirds  cover  by  metal  provided  for  in  1830  was  far  from 
ring  reached  when  a  change  in  regulation,  influenced  by  Peel's 
Act,  took  effect  in  1845.     Uncovered  issues  up  to  30  mil- 
>n  kronor  (8  million  dollars)  were  permitted,  but  a  minimum 
Ming  of  10  million  kronor  in  metal  was  required     Deposits 
post-bills  were  included  with  notes  in  determining  how  much 
>er  was  needed,  and  bills  of  exchange  on  Hamburg  might  be 
3ed  to  actual  cash  holdings  and  counted  as  metallic  covering 
such  obligations,  up  to  a  limit  of  two  million  kronor.     In 
1872,  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  bank,  but  deposited  in 
1  countries,  together  with  balances  with  foreign  bankers  and 
can  tile  houses,  were  counted  with  the  cash  in  hand*  but  this 
Jom  in  reckoning  the  cash  backing  of  notes  was  modified  in 
37,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words    "on  current  account'1    in 
fcrence  to  balances  with  banks  and  mercantile  houses  abroad. 
it  the  same  time,  the  notes  were  separated  from  the  deposits 
I  alone  counted  in  estimating  the  requirement  of  cash  holdings. 
Meanwhile,  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  smallest  class  of  notes, 
of  s-kronor,1  was  from  the  end  of  1879  reserved  to  the 
;mk,  and  its  uncovered  issue  increased  to  35  million  kronor 
the  same  time,  while  the  minimum  cash  holding  was  raised 
15  millions.     With  the  other  changes  of  1887  came  a  further 
se  of  fiduciary  issues  to  45  millions  and  a  further  increase 
[the  minimum  cash  holding  to  18  millions,  of  which  four-fifths 
as  to  be  gold,  the  remainder  being  permitted  to  be  silver  coin, 
tfter  the  middle  of  the  century  the  issues  had  increased  consid- 
™%.  reaching  58,5  millions  in  1855;  then  a  rapid  decrease  took 
ace,  three  years  being  sufficient  for  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
Amount,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixties  the  circulation  had 
as  lowF  as  to  24  millions.     The  exclusive  privilege  of  issu- 
uor  notes,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  swelled 
sues  of  the  Riksbank,  and  a  further  addition  occurred  after 
t  change  of  regulations  in  1887,  but  the  intervening  period -was 
of  stagnation.     Since  1892  a  fairly  rapid  progress  has  been 
,  both  in  amount  of  issues  and  in  the  proportion  to  those 
fof  the  gold  in  hand. 

*I  krone  =  26*8  cents  ;  or,  approximately,  4  dollars  =  15  kronor. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  note  that  the  population  of  Sweden   was  about 
0,000  in  1850,  and  is  about  5,000,000  at  the  present  time. 
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The  law  of  1897  increased  to  25  million  kronor  the  minimum 
of  the  cash  holdings  required  within  the  kingdom,  and  further 
required  that  the  whole  25  millions  should  be  gold.  Gold  belong- 
ing to  the  bank  and  deposited  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  transit 
from  abroad,  being  duly  insured  against  sea-risks,  may  also  form 
the  backing  for  notes,  as  may  balances  on  current  account  with 
foreign  bankers  or  mercantile  houses.  There  was  permitted,  fur-% 
ther,  a  fiduciary  issue  not  exceeding  100  million  kronor.  The 
full  figure  of  100  millions  might,  however,  not  be  utilized  with- 
out an  increase  of  gold  holdings,  for  fiduciary  issues  in  excess  of 
60  millions  were  conditional  on  a  gold  holding,  over  and  above 
the  minimum  25  millions,  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  such  excess. 
This  additional  gold  might  form  a  backing  for  further  notes,  of 
value  equal  to  its  amount,  apart  from  the  fiduciary  issue  depend- 
ent on  it.  Documentary  security  against  the  fiduciary  issue 
was  required  in  the  shape  of  readily  realizable  foreign  govern- 
ment bonds,  foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and  bonds  of 
Swedish  issues  quoted  on  foreign  stock  exchanges. 

A  subsequent  modification  of   the  above  law,   designed  to 
enlarge  the  Riksbank's  rights  of  issue,  came  into  operation  on 
January  1st,  1902.     It  required  a  minimum  holding  of  40  mil- 
lions of  gold,  and  permitted  a  fiduciary  issue,  secured  as  above 
stated,  to  the  limit  of  100  millions.     For  all  additional  gold  held, 
beyond  the  40  millions,  notes  equal  in  amount  may  be  issued 
secured  by  the  gold,  and,  further,  the  fiduciary  issue  may  be 
increased  by  an  equal  amount,  provided  securities  of  the  above 
stipulated  descriptions  are  held  in  adequate  amount  to  cover  the 
whole  of  such  fiduciary  issue.     The  provision  permitting  issue 
equal  in  amount  to  gold  or  bank  balances  held  abroad  remains 
unchanged.     It  is  the  variation  of  this  latter  item  which  accounts 
for   the   chief   changes   in   the  legal   amount   of    issues.     The 
changes  in  the  gold  in  the  bank  have  generally  been  slow,  while 
the  variation  in  the  foreign  balances  in  the  course  of  a  year  has 
usually  been  considerable.      Hence,  changes  in  the  circulation 
must  be  due,  either  to  a  greater  or  less  use  of  the  power  of  fidu- 
ciary issue,  or  to  changes  in  the  foreign  balances.     When  notes 
are  presented  at  the  bank,  drafts  on  some  foreign  center  are  fre- 
quently desired  in  exchange,  and  thus  these  foreign  balances  fonfl 
an  effective  redemption  fund. 
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I  Such  are  the  regulations  which  are  to  govern  entirely  the 
issue  of  notes  in  Sweden  from  January  next,  and  such,  in  out- 
line, is  the  gradual  development  which  has  brought  them  to 
their  present  form.  The  gold  held  in  Sweden  has,  during  the 
past  two  years,  averaged  over  50  per  cent*  of  the  issue,  as  against 
barely  40  per  cent,  ten  years  ago.  The  amount  of  the  issues  has, 
*  meanwhile,  doubled*  If  the  foreign  balances  be  included,  the 
percentage  of  cover  for  the  notes  in  recent  years  is  raised  by  about 
18.5  per  cent.,  on  the  average.  When  comparison  is  made  with 
England,  France  or  Germany,  or  with  Denmark  or  Norway,  with 
which  comparison  is  more  to  the  point,  the  metallic  backing  of 
the  issues  appears  weak,  and  especially  so  if  the  notes  of  other 
issuing  banks  are  included.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  situation,  That  a  great 
increase  of  strength  has  been  acquired  in  very  recent  years  is 
certain, 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  banks  whose  note- 
issues  are  about  to  cease,  which  are  known  as  enskilda  banks. 
Some  early  attempts  to  supply  the  need  of  banking  facilities 
through  the  erection  of  independent  associations  may  be  passed 
oven  The  earliest  of  the  existing  note-issuing  private  banks 
dates  from  1831,  though  the  powers  under  which  it  was  estab- 
lished were  defined  in  an  ordinance  of  1824.  At  the  time  of  its 
establishment  the  notes  of  the  state  bank  were  irredeemable,  and 
the  new  bank  found  its  notes  obtain  a  ready  currency.  The 
regulations  affecting  private  banks  did  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  note-issue,  and  Swedish  legislation  had  not  otherwise  for- 
bidden the  issue  of  such  promises  to  pay  on  demand.  Hence  the 
early  circulation  was  unrestricted,  and  only  in  1835,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  third  of  the  enskilda  banks,  were  any  special  restric- 
tions on  its  note-issue  imposed.  New  charters,  granted  subse- 
quently, imposed  like  restrictions,  but,  spite  of  several  attempts 
to  obtain  general  legislation,  none  was  secured  till  1864.  By 
1848,  eight  of  these  private  banks  had  been  established,  and  their 
issues,  like  those  of  the  Riksbank,  increased  rapidly  after  the 
middle  of  the  century*  By  1855  they  had  reached  31,600,000 
kronor,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  five  years  earlier,  making 

a  total  circulation  for  the  country  at  that  time  of  90  millions 
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1 24  million  dollars).  A  turn  in  the  current  of  opinion  occurred 
about  this  time  and  no  new  charter  was  issued  to  banks,  confer- 
ring note-creating  power,  from  1848  till  1856.  Meanwhile,  an 
experiment  in  the  direction  of  new  banks,  dependent  on  (he  Riks- 
faank.  and  putting  into  circulation  drafts  on  that  bank,  was  tried 
Further,  an  ordinance  of  1848  established  a  new  class  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  having  limited  liability,  but  no  power  of  note-issue. 
The  first  use  of  these  powers  was  not  made  till  1863,  when  the 
further  extension  of  the  experiment  just  referred  to  had  bea 
determined  against.  By  the  end  of  1900  there  were  forty  soch 
joint-stock  banks  in  existence. 

The  general  regulation  of  enskilda  banks  decreed  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1864  was  modified  ten  years  later,  after  the  cumocj 
reform  effected  in  conjunction  with  Denmark  and  Norway. 
These  regulations  are  still  valid  so  long  as  the  note-issuing  privi- 
lege holds,  but  will  give  place  to  the  general  legislation  touching 
joint-stock  banks  with  the  determination  of  that  privilege.  They 
include  the  following  features. 

Shareholders  in  an  enskilda  bank  may  be  of  two  classes.  Those 
of  the  first  class  have  their  liability  unlimited,  and  must  be  not 
fewer  than  thirty  in  number.  Transfer  of  shares  can  only  take 
place  with  the  assent  of  the  general  body  of  proprietors,  and  such 
transfer  does  not  free  the  transferrer  from  his  liability  until  Ac 
ten  years  of  the  then  current  charter-period  elapses.  As  this 
implies,  the  charter  is  granted  for  a  ten-year  period  and  renewals 
are  for  a  like  period.  A  second  class  of  shareholders  may  be 
created,  with  limited  liability,  without  voting  power,  and  with 
the  right  of  transferring  their  shares.  The  amount  of  such 
shares  may  not  exceed  the  half  of  the  amount  of  the  first  class 
of  shares.  Only  four  banks  have  taken  advantage  of  this  com- 
mandite system. 

The  minimum  capital  of  an  enskilda  bank  is  fixed  at  a  million 
kroner  ( 286.000  dollars).  The  head  office  must  be  located  in  a 
town  with  municipal  privileges,  and  a  monthly  account  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  with  details  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  schedule 
is  required  to  be  rendered  to  the  government.  For  further 
security,  an  amount  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is 
required  to  be  specially  invested  as  a  guarantee  fund.    One-half 
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fore  1874  one-third)  of  the  amount  is  to  be  held  in  readily 
realizable  interest-bearing  securities;   the  remainder  may  consist 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  it  being  provided  that  the  amount 
the  mortgage  may  not  exceed  the  half  of  the  assessed  value 
tax  or  insurance  purposes)    of  the  mortgaged  property. 
Tie  bonds  arc  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury.     They 
kept  in  a  locked  receptacle,  so  that  the  treasury  officials  have 
no  independent  access  to  them. 
The  privilege  of  note-issue  is  contingent  on  the  making  of  this 
ond-deposit,  but  the  bond-deposit  must  be  maintained  at  60  per 
cnt.  of  the  capital  even  if  the  notes  in  circulation  fall  far  below 
us.     It   is   permissible  for  a  bank  to   withdraw   part  of   its 
cposit  in  order  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes,  but 
le  deposit  must  be  made  good  again  as  soon  as  possible.     The 
tissuing  privilege  is  reduced,  during  the  period  of  such  tern* 
Kflrary  withdrawal,  by  an  amount  exceeding  by  one-half  the 
value  placed  on  the  bonds  withdrawn.     The  law  of  1864  provided 
i  a  reduction  equal  to  the  value  of  bonds  withdrawn,  but  this 
condition  was  made  more  rigorous  in  1874.     If  the  notes  be  not 
aleemed  on  presentation  at  the  head  office  of  a  bank,  the  law 
Tuvides  that  they  shall  carry  6  per  cent,  interest  from  the  time 
°f  refusal  till  the  date  when  payment  can  be  made*     This  pro- 
is  familiar  in  the  Canadian  bank  law.      An  official  with 
unctions  resembling  some  of  those  exercised  by  the  Comptroller 
the  Currency,  is  empowered  to  suspend  a  bank  which  makes 
fault  on  its  notes.      The  reserve- fund  of  a  bank  may  also  be 
tested  in  bonds  similar  to  those  forming  the  guarantee  fund, 
<l  these  may  be  added  to  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury.      An 
•Were  mparison  is  suggested  between  the  systems  of  note- 

bond  deposit  exemplified  in  the  National  Banks  of  the 
States  and  the  Enskilda  Banks  of  Sweden.     The  details 
t*t  zed  here,  as  we  are  concerned  with  stating 

facts  which  will  enable  those  familiar  with  the  National  Bank 
iem  to  institute  the  comparison  for  themselves. 

requirement  of  a  bond-deposit  may  provide  for  eventual 

ion  of  notes  issued,  but  did  not  ensure  the  holding  of 

ash  reserves  for  current  redemption,  neither  does  the 

of  determining  the  limit  of  the  right  of  issue  by  each  bank. 
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That  limit  was  assigned  in  1864  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  guar- 
antee fund  above-named,  cash  in  hand  in  the  form  of  coin  or 
notes  of  the  Riksbank,  gold  and  silver  at  certain  fixed  values,  and 
credit  balances  with  the  Riksbank,  together  with  collateral  held 
by  the  bank,  as  security  for  advances,  similar  to  that  making  up 
the  guarantee  fund,  provided  that  such  securities  are  not  counted 
among  the  note-backing  beyond  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the 
capital. 

These  regulations  for  the  limitation  of  issues  were  modified  in 
1874  in  the  direction  of  securing  more  ample  cash  holdings. 
Redemption  oin  demand  in  lawful  gold  coin  was  required,  whereas 
notes  of  the  Riksbank  had  previously  been  available  for  this  pur- 
pose as  well  as  coin  of  the  realm.  The  note-issue  became  limited 
to,  and  secured  upon,  the  following  items :  the  guarantee  fund; 
the  reserve-fund  so  far  as  represented  in  the  bond  deposit;  the 
general  assets  of  the  bank  up  to  one-half  the  amount  of  its  capi- 
tal, provided  the  head  office  hold  gold  coin  of  the  realm  amount- 
ing to  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital ;  together  with  all  other  gold  at 
the  head  office  in  excess  of  this  10  per  cent. 

With  these  requirements  aiming  at  stimulating  the  banks  to 
hold  gold  of  their  own,  notes  of  less  value  than  5-kronor  were 
forbidden,  and  the  limit  for  enskilda  bank  notes  was  further 
raised  to  10  kronor,  as  above  noted,  at  the  end  of  1879.    In  the 
eleven  years   1890- 1900,  the  average  holdings  of  gold  by  the 
enskilda  banks  amounted  to  barely  12  per  cent,  of  their  note 
issues,  and,  taking  all  the  notes  of  the  country,  and  all  the  gold 
held  by  note-issuing  banks,  the  metallic  cover  barely  exceeded  an 
average  of  26  per  cent,  over  that  period.     The  deposits  held  by 
the  enskilda  banks  reach  to  about  550  million  kronor,  while  their 
note-issue  has  not  often,  except  in  1900,  exceeded  80  millions. 
Discounts  mount  up  to  over  260  millions,  and  loans  to  over  420 
millions   of   kronor.      Combined   with   previous   figures  as  to 
branches,  the  close  connection  between  the  enskilda  banks  and 
the  business  of  the  country  is  sufficiently  indicated  here.1 

The  following  measures,  included  in  the  law  which  deprived 
these  banks  of  their  issue  privileges,  aimed  at  preserving  exist- 

1  The  figures  are  for  November,  1902,  and  include  the  two  banks  which  had 
reissued  their  note-issues  before  that  date. 
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ing  banking  facilities,  First,  in  favour  of  banks  retiring  their 
issues  before  the  end  of  1903,  a  credit  with  the  Riksbank,  against 
approved  collateral,  at  2  per  cent,  below  that  bank's  published 
discount  rate,  such  reduced  rate  not  to  be  less  than  2  per  cent., 
and  rediscounts  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  pub* 
i  rate,  each  privilege  to  be  accorded  up  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  half  of  the  circulation,  on  January  1,  1896,  of  the  bank  to 
which  it  is  granted,  and  provided  that  no  branch  open  on  that 
date,  is  discontinued.  Next,  from  January  1,  1904,  to  December 
ji,  1908,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  the  cessa- 
tion of  privileges  of  issue,  any  tank  which  maintains  all  the 
offices  it  had  open  on  January  I,  1896,  may  have  like  rediscount- 
jug  privileges  up  to  a  limit  of  40  per  cent,  of  its  issues  on  that 
date.  In  case  of  the  closing  of  any  office,  the  Riksbank's  manage- 
t  will  determine  how  far  any  such  privilege  may  be  granted, 
may  be  mentioned  that,  of  the  157  branches  before  mentioned, 
were  opened  subsequent  to  January  r,  1896,  but  the  figures  did 
include  one  bank,  with  six  offices,  which  had  already  been 
verted  into  an  ordinary  joint-stock  bank  on  the  day  when  the 
law  came  into  force,  namely  January  r,  1899,  The  issues 
this  bank  were  finally  completely  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
The  total  issues  of  notes  of  the  enskilda  banks  on  Decern- 
31st,  1895,  were  60,900,000  kronor.  This  figure,  therefore, 
ves  the  measure  of  the  possible  requirements  from  the  Riksbank 
der  the  conditions  of  the  above  offer  for  the  maintenance  of 

ing  facilities. 
As  already  stated,  one  large  bank  promptly  organized  under 
general  law  relating  to  joint-stock  banks  after  the  new  law 
note-issue  came  into  operation.     A  second  important  member 
the  group  of  twenty-seven  enskilda  banks  followed  suit  at 
beginning  of  1902,  when  its  issue  of  n  is  completely 

hdrawn.  The  other  banks  appear  rather  to  have  increased 
r  i^ues  than  diminished  them  up  to  the  middle  of  1901,  but 
that  date  a  rapid  shrinking  has  been  shown,  clearly  mani- 
jng  preparation  for  the  approaching  end.  From  the  end  of 
R*Hfci  ir>ot,  to  the  end  of  June,  1902,  the  decrease  of  i^ 
Acceded  30  miltion  kronor,  or  in  the  neiglil>orlHxxl  of  40  per 
c^nt,  of  the  issues  at  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates.     Between  June 
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kroner  occurred.  This  is  significant,  as  the  November  circula- 
tion had  been  a  little  in  excess  of  that  of  June  in  each  of  the  ten 
years  preceding  1901.  If  we  observe  particularly  the  course 
of  the  seven  most  important  of  the  banks,  whose  capital  is 
neariy  three-nfths  of  that  of  die  whole  group,  and  whose 
individual  issues,  for  some  years  before  June,  1901,  exceeded 
ooe-half  the  total  notes  issued  by  enskilda  banks,  this  prepa- 
rat>:n  for  the  end  is  especially  obvious.  From  nearly  40  mil- 
'::cs,  the  tocal  of  their  issues  at  the  end  of  June,  1901,  their 
circtijatfor.  had  fallen  to  barely  18  millions  at  the  end  of  June, 
lyoj.  One  of  the  seven  was  the  bank  which  abandoned  its  issue 
at  the  end  of  1901.  The  chief  part  in  the  reduction  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  bank  with  the  largest  capital  outside  of  the  Riks- 
bank This  bank  has  a  capital  of  four  million  dollars,  with  a 
reserve  fund  of  over  2l%  millions,  and  has  recently  had  a  circula- 
tion exceeding  three  million  dollars.  It  holds  the  largest  amount 
of  de^v-sirs  of  any  bank  in  the  country,  about  20  million  dollars 
xi  June  ,50th  last.  Its  circulation  had  been  reduced  at  the  latter 
dare  to  170.000  dollars,  in  round  figures.  If  the  usual  course,  of 
the  small  fry  following  where  the  big  institutions  lead,  may 
be  reas-rr.^Vy  anticipated,  the  withdrawal  of  the  enskilda  bank 
rv»tes  w:!l  be  effected  smoothly  enough  before  the  current  year 
closes.  It  should  be  added  that  the  decrease  of  private  bank- 
notes has  been  fully  made  good  by  the  increase  in  the  issues  of 
the  Riksbank  up  to  the  present.  This  bank  had  unused  rights  of 
issue  at  the  end  of  November  to  double  the  amount  of  the  then 
outstanding  private  notes. 

The  change  seems  likely  to  concentrate  the  gold  reserves  of 

the  country  in  the  Riksbank  in  an  extreme  degree.     The  bank 

just  referred  to  formerly  held  the  largest  stock  of  gold  of  any 

bank  in  the  country  other  than  the  Riksbank.     The  bank  which 

ceased  issuing  notes  last  January  also  held  a  substantial  sum  in 

gold.     Now,  both  of  these  banks  hold  but  trifling  amounts  in 

gold,  which  they  have  replaced  by  notes  and  fractional  coin  (the 

ant  includes  these  two  in  one  item).     In  so  doing  they  range 

selves  alongside  the  non-issuing  joint-stock  banks.    In  con- 

xi  with  this  change,  the  growth  of  the  gold  stock  of  the 

~*ay  be  noticed.     It  has  gained  more  than  the  enskilda 
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banks  have  lost  in  gold.  At  the  beginning  of  December  last,  it 
held  over  51  million  kronor  in  gold,  as  against  a  little  over  23 
millions  when  the  new  law  was  passed  in  May,  1897,  and  under 
17  millions  up  to  the  middle  of  1894*     The  enskilda  banks  held 

I  less  than  9^  millions  in  1900,  and  have  decreased  their  holdings 
by  about  6  millions  since  then.  A  question  arises,  further,  as 
to  the  notes  which  have  taken  the  place  of  gold  in  the  cash 
holdings  of  the  large  banks  which  have  led  the  way  in  retir- 
ing their  issues.  In  so  far  as  they  are  notes  of  the  enskilda 
banks,  their  ultimate  retirement  is  probably  facilitated  by  their 
being  gathered  together  in  the  charge  of  these  banks,  while  in 
so  far  as  they  consist  of  Riksbank  notes,  these  reserves  rq>resent 
a  feature  of  the  circulation  which  will  shortly  become  important, 
namely  a  considerable  amount  of  notes  necessarily  held  as  till 
money  by  these  banks  as  they  have  hitherto  held  gold.  As  this 
will  probably  mean  that  Riksbank  issues  must  increase  by  more 
than  other  issues  decrease,  if  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
are  not  reduced  in  quantity,  its  capacity  to  do  what  is  required 
of  it  is  not  fully  gauged  by  the  test  indicated  at  the  end  of  the 
last  paragraph, 

Whether  the  issue  by  one  privileged  bank  will  afford  to  the 
country  the  conveniences  which  have  been  afforded  by  the  sys- 
tem of  multiple  issue,  may  be  doubted.  The  Riksbank  has  had 
to  undertake  to  create  new  branches,  so  as  to  be  represented  in 
every  district,  but  that  will  not  suffice  to  provide  remote  centers 
with  currency  when  and  as  needed,  unless  the  other  banks  coop- 
erate with  the  Riksbank  to  that  end.  Hitherto  there  has  not  been 
much  to  choose,  in  the  matter  of  elasticity  of  the  issues,  between 
the  Riksbank  and  the  enskilda  banks.  The  ready  response  of 
issues  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the  ready  withdrawal 
of  surplus  issues,  has  been  a  noteworthy  feature  in  both  cases. 
Thus  the  drop  in  the  Riksbank  circulation  during  January,  1900, 
was  23  per  cent,,  the  rise  in  the  following  September  being  14 
per  cent  These  are  the  months  of  greatest  rise  and  fall,  and  the 
figures  quoted  show  a  satisfactory  promptness,  both  of  expansion 
and  of  contraction.  The  aggregate  issues  of  the  enskilda  banks 
do  not  show  such  large  figures  for  movements  within  single 
months,  at  any  rate  for  contraction.     The  expansion  in  Septem- 
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bcrf  1900,  works  out  at  14  per  cent  for  them  as  for  the  Riksbank, 
but  the  month  of  January,  which  is  also  for  them  the  month  of 
most  rapid  contraction,  shows  only  a  9  per  cent,  reduction  in 
issues  in  1900.  This  slower  movement  may  be  assignable  to  the 
different  characteristics  of  the  localities  most  affected  by  the 
circulation  of  these  banks  and  of  those  in  which  the  Riksbank 
has  its  largest  circulation. 

It  seems  likely  that,  apart  from  the  special  facilities  to  be 
afforded  by  the  Riksbank,  till  the  end  of  1908,  to  banks  maintain- 
ing all  their  offices,  the  re-organized  enskilda  banks  will  hardly  be 
able  to  afford  as  ready  accommodation  to  borrowers  as  when 
they  could  use  their  own  notes.  The  practice  of  using  a  draw- 
ing account  is  not  very  widely  spread  in  Sweden  as  yet,  and  will 
be  learned  but  slowly  in  the  remoter  districts.  So  long  as  custom 
does  not  permit  the  substitution  of  deposits  for  notes  as  a  means 
of  payment,  the  operations  of  small  branches,  if  not  also  of  large 
ones,  must  be  hampered  by  the  lack  of  note-issuing  privileges. 
The  change  to  a  centralized  issue  will  probably  result  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  metal  being  held  against  the  notes  of  all 
kinds  than  formerly.  At  the  end  of  June,  1901,  a  time  of  year 
when  note-issues  undergo  temporary  increase  of  considerable 
amount,  the  gold  backing  of  the  total  issues  stood  at  over  one- 
third  as  compared  with  the  26  per  cent,  of  the  eleven  years 
ending  1900.  or  the  bare  30  per  cent,  which  1900  itself  averaged. 
This  apjxirent  increase  of  strength  is  satisfactory.  But,  slight 
as  the  metallic  backing  of  the  enskilda  bank  notes  has  been,  they 
have  been  abundantly  secured  in  practice.  What  is  needed  for 
tlits  purpose  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  community  using  the 
notes.  Actual  redemption  has  been  secured :  the  return  of  notes 
through  the  clearing-house  established  in  1896  has  contributed 
to  remove  any  excess  of  issue  from  circulation,  and  would  have 
continued  to  operate,  perhaps  more  powerfully,  in  that  direction 
in  the  future.  Xo  catastrophe  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
defects  in  the  reserve  requirements,  and  the  centralization  of  the 
issue  may  probably  be  regarded  as  being  a  concession  to  a  theo- 
retical prejudice  rather  than  as  demanded  by  practical  incon- 
veniences or  dangers  in  the  existing  system. 

The  nature  of  the  security  provided,  at  different  times,  against 
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circulating  notes  in  Sweden,  is  itself  somewhat  curious.     But  the 
limitations  imposed  have  not  operated  as  a  severe  restriction  on 
issue.     In  recent  years,  at  any  rate,  both  Riksbank  and  enskilda 
banks  have  had  very  substantial  reserves  of  unused  rights  of 

tie,  which  have  enabled  them  to  make  their  issues  wax  and 
wane  in  response  to  growing  or  declining  needs.     The  expansion 

business  activity  in  the  later  nineties  led  to  considerable  expan- 
sion of  issues  of  both  classes  of  notes,  and  the  calling  in  of  a 
privilege  which  has  been  most  fully  used  in  the  latest  years  of 
its  existence  creates  a  situation  worth  notice*     The  addition  to 
the  countries  where  monopoly  of  note-issue  prevails  is  deserving 
of  attention,  not  as  a  proof  of  the  inherent  Tightness  of  that 
system,  but  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  progressive  triumph 
of  a  principle,  and  without  reference  to  its  justice  or  expediency. 
The  discussion  of  these  aspects  of  the  question  has  been  an  active 

e  in  Sweden*  but  might  easily  prove  too  tedious  for  the  pages 
of  this  Review, 

Average  Circulation  in  Sweden. 
(Millions  of  Kroaor.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  BONDS. 

T  TKRY  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  industrial  bond, 
*  although  it  seems  destined  to  occupy  fully  as  important  a 
position  in  the  list  of  American  securities  as  does  the  railroad 
bond  to-day.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  present  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  a  partial  study  of  this  form  of  security. 

The  first  industrial  bond  issue  was  apparently  that  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  issued  in  1867.  This 
was  a  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  loan.  The  next  issue 
seems  to  have  appeared  in  1882,  fifteen  years  later,  and  to  have 
been  floated  by  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company.  Then 
comes  a  lapse  of  six  years,  before  we  find  another  issue  of  indus- 
trial bonds.  In  all  likelihood  other  bonds  must  have  been 
issued  besides  these  I  have  specified,  and  perhaps  some  at  an 
earlier  date  than  1867.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information  on  this  subject.  But  of  one  fact  we  may  be  con- 
fident :  that  the  industrial  bond  issues  bearing  an  earlier  date 
than  1885  are  very  few  indeed. 

The  rapid  growth  of  American  industries  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  Following  are  the  figures 
for  the  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  United  States : 

Table  I. 


Number  of  Capital  Cost  of 

establishments.  Invested.  I  Material  used. 


$13,014,287,49$ 

9.372,437.283 

5,3^8. 579-"^ 

..  ,  . .  , .  4,232,325.442 

i5cv>  140.455    1.009.555. 715  '   1,031,605,092  I   1,885,861.676 

1S50 123.025      533.245.351      555,123,822  I   1,019.106,616 


xocv 512.359  $9,835,086,909  $7, 34S,  144.755 

xSoo 555.415  6.525,156.486  5.162,044,076 

i5>o 253.552  2.790,272,606!  3,396,823,549 

i5~o 252.145  2,115,208,769!  2,488,427,242 


Valoe  of 
Products. 


As  to  the  capitalization  and  bonded  debts  of  these  companies, 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  \Y.  M.  Steuart,  the  Acting  Chief  Statis- 
tician tor  Manufactures,  that  the  Census  Office  has  compiled  no 

ita  bearing  on  this  subject.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
••mtrcitil  and  Financial  Chronicle,  a  leading  authority  on  all 
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atters  pertaining  to  American  securities,  elicited  the  informa- 
on  that  "we  have  no  compilation  showing  the  amount  of 
dust  rial  bond  issues  outstanding,  nor  do  we  remember  having 
en  any.  ,  .  ,  At  best,  after  considerable  trouble  and 
expenditure  of  time,  it  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  give 
any  amount  which  could  be  absolutely  fixed  upon  as  the  total  of 
1  the  industrial  bond  issues  outstanding/" 
An  approximate  idea  can,  however,  be  obtained  of  this  amount, 
n  a  later  part  of  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  capital  actually 
vested  in  the  industrial  consolidations  rq>resents  but  47.3  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock  actually  issued,  and  but  40,4  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  stock  authorized.  This  percentage  in  the  case  of 
all  the  industrials,  both  large  and  small,  would  probably  be  much 
rger,  yet,  on  the  basis  of  $9,835,086,909  capital  actually 
invested,  fifteen  billions  of  dollars  should  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  total  capitalization  of  the  American  industrials,  or 
about  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  American  railways.  A 
study  of  the  688  strictly  industrial  companies  described  in 
Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation  Securities  for  1901,  a  volume 
which  occupies  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  realm  of  indus- 
rials  as  does  Poor's  Manual  m  the  railroad  world — reveals  a 
total  capitalization  of  approximately  $5,548>ooo,ooo,  of  which 
$826,000,000,  or  14,89  per  cent,,  represents  the  bonded  debt 
Figured  on  a  similar  basis,  the  "total  of  all  the  industrial  bond 
issues  outstanding*  amounts  to  $2,233,500,000.  Of  course  1  do 
not  advance  the  assertion  that  this  is  anything  more  than  an 
estimate,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  corporations 
are  less  extensively  bonded  this  figure  would  represent  a  maxi- 
mum. 

As  to  the  classes  of  industrial  bonds,  I  have  made  two  inves- 
tigations :  one  based  upon  the  securities  of  some  668  industrial 
companies  listed  in  Moody's  Manual  of  Industrial  Securities  for 
1901 ;  the  other  upon  the  securities  of  192  industrial  companies 
listed  in  the  Financial  Review  for  1902,  These  two  sources  give 
results  which  differ  widely:  in  the  first  list  only  147  of  the 
companies,  or  22,01  per  cent.,  have  issued  bonds;  in  the  second 
list,  102  companies,  or  53.12  per  cent,,  have  done  so,  This 
difference  in  results  is  due  to  the  difference  in  character  of  the 
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The  other  classes  of  industrial  bonds  correspond  to  the  similar 
classes  of  railroad  bonds,  long  familiar  to  the  public. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  purposes  for  which  indus- 
trial bonds  are  usually  issued  by  the  following  classification  erf 
the  issues  for  1900  and  1901  which  were  listed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange : 

Table  III. 

Refunding,  iqoo  iqot 

To  extend  old  bonds 3  1 

To  retire  old  bonds 5  3 

8  1 

Combination  and  Consolidation. 

Exchanged  for  underlying  bonds 3  4 

Purchase  of  another  company 1  o 

41         •*  other  properties 2  5 

44         44  allied  stocks 2  1 

Issued  under  terms  of  consolidation 1  1 

9  " 
Natural  Growth. 

Improvements 3  6 

Construction,  working  capital,  etc 1  2 

4  8 

This  classification  shows  very  plainly  the  growth  and  extent 
of  the  consolidation  movement  among  the  industrials. 

The  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion for  March,  1901  (Vol.  vii,  No.  53),  contains  one  of  the  few 
valuable  articles  on  this  subject.  It  is  by  Mr.  Luther  Conant,  Jr., 
a  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  is 
entitled :  "Industrial  Consolidation  in  the  United  States."  The 
article  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  as  giving  a  compilation  of 
the  securities  issued  by  industrial  consolidations,  the  term  indus- 
trial being  "used  in  its  narrower  Wall  Street  sense,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  large  number  of  consolidations  formed  in  the  railway 
world,  street  railways,  gas  and  electric  lighting  and  similar 
fields.,, 

Table  IV  is  based  on  this  article. 
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fVQfUt 

Prior  to  Y«r 

IficOf  pa  raxed. 

No 
Compuuei. 

Bon.d». 

Pwmiq, 

Common 

I887 

6 

$      4,500,000 

$      165,500,000 

$           500,000 

1887 

8 

6,000.000 

210,326,000 

1886 

3 

6,500,000 

15,000,000 

2, 100,000 

I889 

ta 

21,155,000 

IO2,274,6O0 

28,750,000 

t&90 

n 

28,000,000 

I06,6tl,500 

30,545,000 

I69I 

17 

56,500,000 

101,850,000 

7,850,000 

1892 

10 

58,002,000 

123,360,000 

11,150,000 

I893 

6 

88,015,000 

1 33*  500,000 

17,500,000 

1894 

3 

1,000,000 

26,400,000 

3,000,000 

1895 

6 

25,500,000 

54,000,000 

27,755,000 

I896 

5 

5,425,000 

33,435i°oo 

1  1,000,000 

I897 

4 

31,000,000 

48,000,000 

2,000,000 

I898 

20 

289.250,000 

339,600,000 

7g,  150,000 

IS99 

87 

731,850,000 

i,344»75o.o«x) 

167,395,000 

I9OO 

42 

177,330,000 

460,285,000 

193,800,000 

IOOI 

4 

888,950,000 

1,349,950,000 

566,575,000 

igoa 

2731698*900 

622,158,300 

226,348,000 

Net  iota],  allowing  for  duplicates  and  reductions  of   stock,  except  in  case  of 
1901  and  1902 

1270  $2,576,550,100  $4,517,254,800  $1,377,018,000 

(The  additional  figures  for  1901  and  1902  are  from  the 
loxirmU  of  Commerce  for  December  31,  1901  and  December  31, 
1902  ♦) 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  data  given  on  Industrial 
Combinations  tn  the  Census  (Vol  vii,  pp.  lxxvff.)  shows  many 
discrepancies,  and  if  we  consult  a  third  authority — Moody  s  Man- 
ual— we  obtain  figures  differing  from  either,  It  seems  impossible 
to  make  a  table  of  this  character  accurate.  One  source  of  this 
confusion  is  in  the  different  definitions  adopted  by  the  different 
authorities.  The  Census  Office  adopted  the  rule  "to  consider  no 
aggregation  of  mills  an  industrial  combination  unless  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  formerly  independent  mills  which  have  been 
rought  together  into  one  company  under  a  charter  obtained  for 
hat  purpose/'  Conant  is  much  more  liberal  in  his  interpreta- 
tion^— and  less  accurate — including  a  number  of  corporations 
merely  because  they  represent  enormous  aggregations  of  capital, 
ntrol  a  large  number  of  plants.  Hence  if  the  table  were 
compiled  from  the  Twelfth  Census  it  would  he  more  accurate 
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were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  no  dates  are  given  for 
changes  in  capitalization — a  frequent  happening  with  many  cor- 
porations— and  hence  the  total  issues  by  years  would  be  mislead* 
ing.  It  has  seemed  best  to  me,  therefore,  to  base  my  study  upon 
the  table  given  above,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  deductions  there- 
from  must  be  made  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt, 

Table  IV  shows  not  only  the  activity  in  the  formation  of  indus- 
trial combinations  during  the  past  five  years  and  the  issuance 
of  capital  stock  therefor,  but  also  the  comparatively  even  faster 
increase  of  bonded  issues  during  that  same  period.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  total  bond  issues  for  the  five  years, 
1898- 1902,  equal  $1,233,868,000  as  compared  with  the  $1 
018,000  for  all  the  years  previous.  That  is  to  say,  that  96,6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  bonds  that  have  ever  been  issued  by  indus- 
trial combinations  were  floated  in  the  last  five  years;  and  53-9 
per  cent,  in  the  year  1901. 

Conant's  article  also  throws  light   on  the  comparative  use 
of  the  bond  and  the  preferred  stock.      The  statement  is  made 
in  some  quarters  that  in  industrial  combinations  to-day  stocks 
are  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  bonds,      The  figures  given 
by  Conant  would  seem  to  disprove  this  conclusively,  and  to 
show  that  the  bond  is  coming  more  and  more  into  favor.     The 
reason    for   this  is  not  difficult   to  find,      A  bondholder 
creditor,  a  stockholder  is  a  partner;    one  receives  interest,  the 
other  profits.     In  the  infancy  of  any  enterprise  it  is  always  easier 
to  convince  the  public  to  invest  their  money  than  to  lend  it 
risks  are  great,  but  the  profits,  if  success  is  attained,  are  001 
spondingly  large.     But  the  bondholder  assumes  risks  nearly 
large,   and,   no  matter  how   successful   the  company   may 
receives  only  a  limited  amount  of  interest  in  return.     It  is 
inherent  speculative  tendency,  this  delight  in  playing  for 
stakes,  that  makes  it  possible  for  newly  formed  compan 
dispose  of  their  stock  so  easily.     The  first  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try were  constructed  largely  from  the  proceeds  of  stock  sales; 
later,  as  confidence  in  the  financial  outcome  of  these  com]* 
began  to  spread,  bonds  were  floated,  and  more  and  more  money 
was  obtained  in  this  manner,     Similarly  the  industrial  companies 
at  first  raised  money  by  stock  sales;   when  confidence  had  been 
inspired,  they  began  to  issue  bonds. 
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The  tendency  nowadays  among  the  industrial  companies  is  to 
ire  a  part,  or  all*  of  the  preferred  stocks,  and  to  replace  them 
with  bonds  bearing  a  lower  current  rate,  thus  effecting  a  material 
iving  for  the  common  stockholders,  A  recent  illustration  of 
lis  is  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
aiming  to  exchange  $200,000,000  of  the  $500,000,000  of 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  now  outstanding  for  5  per  cent  gold 
:mds,  and  giving  the  stockholders  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
>r  an  additional  $50,000,000  of  the  same  bonds,  By  this  plan 
£50,000,000  of  fresh  cash  would  be  added,  and  an  annual  saving 
$1,500,000  effected.  Of  course  the  advantage  of  the  prefer- 
ice  stock  over  the  bond,  to  quote  from  7\  L,  Greene's  Corpora- 
?«  Finance,  is  that  "in  years  of  extreme  depression  or  of  great 
ade  losses,  suspension  of  preference  payments  does  not  involve 
>reclosure  or  loss  to  the  common  stock.  .  ,  ,  In  the  cases 
>f  corporations  in  whose  business  violent  fluctuations  are  poss- 
ible the  issuance  of  preference  stock  instead  of  bonds  is  to  be 
imended;  but  with  companies  whose  business  may  be  reason- 
ily  called  stable,  bonds  are  in  better  favor.  In  both  instances 
[inch  depends  upon  the  management,  but  the  average  investor 
seems  to  think  himself  more  secure  where  annual  payments  of 
interest  are  obligatory;  he  believes  that  a  little  pressure  upon 
the  management  often  has  a  good  effect," 

The  total  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stocks  of  a  company 
is  usually  regarded  as  equalling  the  actual  tangible  assets,  as  ( 1 ) 
the  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  patterns, 
molds  and  all  the  appliances  of  manufacture;  (2)  stock  of  raw 
materials  and  supplies,  goods  in  process  of  manufacture  and 
manufactured  goods;  (3)  accounts  and  bills  receivable;  (4) 
cash  on  hand.  The  common  stock  is  issued  for  the  intangible 
assets  or  the  good  will,  patents,  secret  processes,  trade-marks, 
contracts  and  other  values.  These  intangible  assets  are  usually 
of  great  value,  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  which  considers 
the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  a  plant  and  its  capitaliza- 
tion as  so  much  water,  neglecting  entirely  the  value  of  a  running 
business. 
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The  Census  affords  some  information  on  this  point  Statistics 
are  given  for  185  corporations,  which  in  turn  control  2,160 
plants.     The  total  capitalization  of  these  was  as  follows : 


Authorized.  Ik 

Bonds $   270,127,250        $    216,412,759 

Preferred  stock 1,259,540,900  1,066,525,963 

Total $1,529,668,150        $1,282,938,722 

Common  stock 2,089,371,050  1,810,157,146 

Total  capitalization $3,619,039,200        $3,093,095,868 

The  total  capital  invested  is  represented  by : 

Land $157,230,865 

Buildings 261,648,364 

Machinery,  tools  and  implements 398,934,116 

Cash,  bills  receivable,  etc 643,818,398 

Total  investment $11401,631,743 

These  figures  are  worthy  of  a  little  study.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  total  capital  invested  represents  but  47.3  per  cent  of 
the  capital  stock  already  issued,  and  but  40.4  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  authorized.  That  is,  more  than  half  of  the  stock 
of  these  185  corporations  represents  the  good-will  plus  the 
intangible  assets  plus  "water."  Of  course,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  patents,  secret  processes,  trade-marks,  contracts, 
etc.,  which  constitute  the  intangible  assets,  are  usually  of  great 
value,  and  the  "good  will"  of  an  established  and  running  concern 
is  also  very  valuable,  and  may  be  safely  capitalized  to  some 
extent.  Still,  after  making  most  liberal  allowances,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  American  industrials  are  over-capitalized. 

This  over-capitalization  is  represented  by  the  common  stock. 
The  actual  tangible  assets  slightly  exceed  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks.  As  to  the  security  of  the  bonds, 
which  of  course  enjoy  a  prior  lien,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  the  assets  and  the  earning  capacity  show  a  general  condi- 
tion of  financial  strength.  The  earnings  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  annual  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  cor- 
porations given  in  the  Census  report  above  quoted : 
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Value  of  finished  products 

Expenses. 

Salaries  .,, , 32,738,20s 

Wages . 105, 133*960 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . 153*157*700 

Cost  of  raw  material 1,039,666,334 


$1*667,350,940 


Total $1,469,685,122 

Total  earnings  ............. 


$1,469,695,233 
$197,665*737 


No  cognizance  has  been  taken  "of  the  cost  of  selling  manu- 
ctured  articles,  or  of  interest  on  capital  invested  or  of  mercan- 
le  losses  incurred  in  the  business,  or  of  the  depreciation  in 
Iant.M     Yet  making  the  most  liberal  allowances  for  these  items, 

e  earnings  are  sufficient  to  absolutely  guarantee  the  interest 
on  the  total  bonded  debt  of  the  companies  included  in  the  table 
of  earnings,  which  debt  amounted  to  but  $216,412,759, 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Committee,1  Mr,  Charles 
R.  Flint,  who  has  been  prominent  in  organizing  a  number  of  the 
industrial  combinations,  made  a  comparison  for  the  year  1900 
of  the  earnings  of  forty-seven  of  the  more  prominent  indus- 
trials— not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company — with  those 
of  thirty-seven  railroads.  This  comparison  showed  the  earnings 
of  the  industrials  average  over  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  market  value 
of  the  industrial  stocks  and  average  over  7  per  cent,  on  the  par 
value  of  the  capitalization.  The  37  railroads  averaged  4^  per 
cent,  on  the  market  value  and  a  little  more  on  the  par  value  of 
their  capitalization.  The  conclusion  then  is  that  in  general  indus- 
trial bonds — at  least  those  of  the  large  consolidations,  and  these 
are  the  only  ones  dealt  in  to  any  extent — are  amply  secured  and 
are  a  stable  and  desirable  investment. 

An  analysis  of  the  235  industrial  combinations  included  in 

r,  Conant's  article  show  that  79  have  issued  bonds,  or  33.62 
cent  The  185  combinations  listed  in  the  Census  give  68 
issuing  companies  or  36.75  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
Moody's  Manual  shows  but  147  out  of  668  companies,  or  22*01 
per  cent.,  to  have  issued  bonds.  This  is  rather  a  wide  diver- 
gence, from  22.0  r  per  cent,  to  37.16  per  cent.,  but  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained.     A   company  with  a   large  capitaliza- 

1  Report  U,  S.  Industrial  Commission,  1901,  xiii,  p,  91. 
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tion  and  an  established  reputation  can  more  easily  scO  its 
bonds  than  can  a  small  and  little  known  concern.  Hence  we 
shook!  expect  a  large  percentage  of  bond-issuing  companies  in 
a  list  made  up  of  industrial  companies  soldy  than  in  a  list  made 
up  of  both  classes.  And  this  is  what  we  find  in  the  three  lists 
presented  above.  Moody s  Manual,  comprising  both  large  and 
small  companies,  shows  a  low  percentage  of  22.01  per  cent  Mr. 
Quant's  list,  comprising  only  the  consolidations,  shows  a  modi 
larger  figure;  33.62  per  cent;  while  the  Census,  by  a  stricter 
definition  of  the  word  "combmatioii/9  gives  a  smaller  list,  bat 
of  larger  corporations,  and  the  percentage  rises  again  to  37.16 
per  cent 

A  further  study  of  this  subject— the  relations  of  the  number 
of  industrial  companies  issuing  bonds  to  the  total  number  of 
companies  listed  in  Moody s  Manual — gives  rather  interesting 
results.  The  668  companies  listed  in  Moody's  Manual  are 
divided  into  five  sections,  according  to  the  kind  of  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  total  capitalization  and  bond  debt 
of  each  section  is  given  below  in  detail. 

Section  A. 

Industrial  Companies : — Mo  tire  power  (operating,  etc.).  automobile,  electric 
power,  compressed  and  liquid  air,  and  cycle,  automatic,  phonographic, 
pneumatic,  signal,  slot  machine  and  allied  industries. 


Total  Cot  Isnac.  Pnfcrrcd. 

Large  27  7  $46,370,450       $206,125,122       $19,518.°°° 

Small  90  8  32,299,100         239,847,700  6,390,000 


«7  15  $78,670,150       $445,972,822        $25,908.°°° 

The  percentage  here  is  small,  12.82  per  cent.,  due  to  the 
newness  of  the  field,  which  would  make  an  investor  cautious, 
and  to  the  number  of  small  companies.  The  average  bon<W 
debt  of  this  section  is  low,  amounting  to  but  $1,727,000. 

Section  B. 

Manufacturing  Companies : — Iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  brass,  brick,  clay,  #&*"• 
celluloid,  car  appliances,  car  manufacturing  and  kindred  industries- 

Total  Cot.  Iatvlaf.  Preferred.  Common.  Bonds. 

Large  61  29  $776,898,900     $i,o75,334»4oo    $409,760^ 

79  15  32,340,000  198,675,000        11,681,0°° 

140         44  •809,233,900     $1,274,009,400    $421,441.7°° 
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The  percentage  in  this  section  is  very  much  larger,  3143  per 
it,  due  to  established  position  of  this  class  of  industry  and 
the  number  of  companies  with  enormous  capitalizations,  such 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Not  only  is  the  per- 
centage of  bond-issuing  companies  in  this  section  nearly  three 
limes  that  of  Section  A,  but  the  total  funded  debt  is  over  sixteen 
times  as  great,  showing  the  money  invested  in  this  class  of 
securities.     The  average  bonded  debt  here  is  $9,578,000. 

w 


Section  C, 

Manufacturing  Companies  : — Textile  and  allied  industries. 

Total  Co'*  Ikying,  Preferred.  Common 

Large  and  small        107       8       $53,000,000    $186,900,000    $16,140,000 


We  here  find  the  lowest  percentage,  7,48  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  list;  and  the  comparatively  low  average  bonded  debt  of 
$2,017,000.  Most  of  these  textile  companies  were  formed  very 
early  in  the  history  of  industrials,  and  are  free  from  all  bond 
issues.  Recently  some  large  consolidations  have  taken  place,  and 
the  new  companies  have  almost  invariably  issued  bonds, 


. 


Section  D. 

(Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Companies  : — Such  as  cot  ion -oil,  furniture,  paper, 
tobacco,  glass,  rubber,  rope,  leather,  thread,  etc. 
Total  Co't  lulling.  Preferred.  Common  Bondi. 

Large  75  23  $391,420,000        $647,450,000        $247,462,293 

Small         152  13  42,976,000  204,930,000  1 1,075*500 


227 
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$434,396,000   $942,380,000   $258,537,793 


We  have  here  a  smalt  percentage,  15.85  per  cent,,  but  a  large 
average  bonded  debt  of  $7,181,000,  We  need  spend  little  time 
over  this  section,  because  of  its  miscellaneous  nature  and  the 
large  number  of  small  companies  which  it  includes.  Of  the  258 
odd  millions  issued,  158  belongs  to  the  Consolidated  Tobacco 
Company;  this  one  company  of  course  brings  up  the  average 
considerably. 
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Section  £. 

Food  Products  : — Packing,  distilling,  malting,  brewing  companies  and  kindred 

industries. 


Total  Co's.  Issuing.  Preferred.  Common. 

Large  22  14  $132,140,000  $218,270,000        $34,512,900 

Small  55  30  38,775.ooo  97>525,ooo  50,209,000 


77  44  $170,915,000  $3i5.795,ooo        $84,721,900 

The  percentage  here  is  57.14  per  cent. — the  highest  of  any 
section;  while  the  average  bonded  debt  is  moderate — $  1,925,00a 
The  principal  industry  in  this  section  is  brewing,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  these  bonds  are  brewery  bonds.  Owing  to  the  estab- 
lished position  occupied  by  brewing  and  its  great  lucrativeness, 
American  brewing  bonds  have  always  found  a  ready  sale  with 
both  the  American  and  the  English  investor,  and  we  can  thus 
account  for  the  very  large  percentage  of  companies  issuing 
bonds. 

Lyman  S.  Spitzer. 

New  York. 


NOTES. 


English  Legislation  in  1902.  The  remodelling  of  the  Educa- 
tion System  was  the  principal  work  of  Parliament  in  the  unusually 
long  session  of  1902.  Besides  the  Education  Act,  there  were 
(excepting  the  Budget,  which  imposes  new  duties  on  imported  grain) 
only  two  other  measures  of  general  interest.  One  makes  a  distinctly 
forward  movement  in  liquor  legislation;  the  other  establishes  a  board 
to  take  over  the  water  supply  of  London, 


The  Education  Act, 

No  fewer  than  fifty- four  sittings  -of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
occupied  with  the  Education  Act,  which  remodels  the  system  which 
has  been  gradually  developed  since  1833,  when  grants  from  the  state 
were  first  made  in  aid  of  education.  The  new  measure  deals  with 
both  elementary  and  higher  education*  It  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  relief  of  what  in  the  past  have  been  known  as  voluntary  schools — 
those  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  by  two  or  three  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  There 
are  14,409  of  these  schools,  of  which  11,804  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  although  under  the  new  Act  these  schools 
axe  to  be  maintained  by  grants  from  the  Exchequer  and  from  local 
taxation,  instead  of  by  grants  from  the  Exchequer  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  as  heretofore,  the  Church  by  no  means  loses  its  con- 
trol of  the  schools. 

The  bill  aroused  enormous  opposition,  chiefly  from  the  Free 
Churches.  In  the  House  of  Commons  this  opposition  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Liberals.  They  resisted  the  clauses  abolishing  the 
school  boards,  and  conferring  new  advantages  on  the  Church  of 
England.  There  were  195  divisions  on  the  bill ;  but  no  really 
important  amendments  were  accepted  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  large  parts  of  the  bill  were  carried  as 
introduced  by  the  closure-by-compartment  method  of  curtailing 
debate.  The  Act  undoubtedly  makes  some  good  changes  in  the 
Education  System.  It  will  improve  elementary  education  in  those 
areas  in  which  school  boards  were  never  established.  It  will  raise 
the  status  of  the  teaching  profession ;  but  it  entrenches  the  Church 
of  England  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  schools,  and  leaves  Non- 
conformists with  grievances  which  are  likely  to  keep  elementary 
education  an  open  and  disturbing  question  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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Under  the  Education  Acts  as  they  stood  prior  to  the  new 
there  were  two  classes  of  schools, — those  managed  by  the  Boards 
which  had  come  into  existence  since  1870,  and  those  managed  by 
the  Church  and  other  voluntary  organizations.  The  board  schools 
were  maintained  wholly  at  the  public  expense.  Part  of  their  cost 
was  met  by  grants  from  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  remainder 
was  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  voluntary  schools  received  the 
same  grants  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  as  the  board  schools,  pro- 
vided they  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Department; 
but  in  their  case  the  difference  between  the  government  grants  and 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  had  to  be  made  good  br 
private  subscription.  The  school  boards  were  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. Over  the  voluntary  schools  there  was  no  local  representa- 
tive control.  Their  managers  were  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  school  funds,  and  the  only  outside  control  was  that  exercised 
by  the  Education  Department  through  its  inspectors.  Compulsory 
education  was  uniform  all  over  the  country.  In  the  areas  with 
school  boards  the  Act  of  1880  making  attendance  compulsor> 
administered  by  the  boards.  In  the  non-school  board  area 
duty  of  enforcing  school  attendance  was  thrown  on  the  town  coun- 
cils. Very  briefly  sketched,  this  was  the  elementary  education  system 
before  the  enactment  of  the  new  measure.  Higher  education 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils,  which  for  this  purpose  re 
annual  grants  from  the  Exchequer  under  an  Act  passed  in  18 
Excepting  the  control  exercised  by  the  Education  Department, 
the  fact  that  everywhere  education  was  compulsory,  there  was  w 
uniformity  about  elementary  education.  In  one  town  the  schools 
might  be  under  a  board,  although  in  such  places  voluntary  existe 
side  by  side  with  the  board  schools.  In  another  town  there  mig 
be  no  school  board.  All  the  schools  would  be  voluntary,  each  wil 
its  own  group  of  managers,  with  the  town  council  acting  as 
authority  for  enforcing  school  attendance,  but  otherwise  having  no 
duties  in  connection  with  elementary  education. 

With  the  control  from  the  Education  Department  there  is  00 
interference  by  the  new  Act.  Elementary  schools  are  still  to  be 
governed  by  the  code.  They  will  be  inspected  as  heretofore,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  will  as  in  the  past 
come  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  new  Act  affects  only 
local  management,  and  the  raising  of  local  taxation  by  which  the 
difference  between  the  grants  from  the  government  and  the  CQ 
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maintaining  the  schools  is  to  be  provided.  All  the  school  boards 
are  abolished  except  that  for  London  ;  and  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  boards  there  is  a  change  tn  the  nomenclature  of  the  schools. 
Since  1870  they  have  been  known  as  board  and  voluntary  schools. 
In  the  future  they  will  be  classed  as  provided  and  non-provided 
schools.  Provided  schools  are  those  which  have  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  those  whicb  up  to  the  new  Act  were  under  the 
boards,  The  non -provided  schools  are  those  which  have  been  built 
by  voluntary  associations,  those  which  in  the  past  have  been  managed 
and  partly  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  old 
system  boards  were  established  in  villages  as  well  as  in  the  large 
cities,  Lack  of  school  accommodation  was  the  only  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  organization  of  a  school  district  and  the  establishment 
of  a  school  board.  These  village  school  boards  constituted  one  of 
the  weak  features  of  the  old  system.  Their  areas  were  small ;  little 
local  interest  was  taken  in  their  work ;  and  in  many  of  these  school 
areas  elementary  education  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  was  in  areas 
in  which  there  were  only  struggling  and  poorly  supported  voluntary 
schools. 

Under  the  new  system  three  existing  local  authorities  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts.  These  are  the  elected 
councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs;  councils  of  non-county 
boroughs,  with  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand ;  and  councils  of 
urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand.  Under 
this  arrangement,  in  all  the  larger  cities,  the  municipal  councils  will 
become  the  authority  for  both  elementary  and  higher  education.     In 

Pthe  smaller  towns  with  borough  councils  or  urban  district  councils, 
the  council  will  become  the  local  education  authority;  while  for  all 
places  with  populations  below  ten  thousand  the  county  council  will 
be  the  administrative  authority  for  matters  affecting  education* 

All  these  four  councils  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  for  elementary 
and  higher  education.  The  education  work  of  the  council  is  to  be 
assigned  to  a  committee,  which  is  to  be  constituted  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  made  by  the  council,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  existing  municipal  council  committees  there  are  no  members 
who  are  not  of  the  council,  either  as  aldermen  or  as  elected  members* 
In  the  new  education  committees  there  is  a  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple. Outsiders  are  to  be  chosen,  but  a  majority  of  the  members 
must  be  elected  from  the  council.  This  rule  is  not  obligatory  on 
le  county  councils.      The  non-elected  members  of  the  education 
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committee  are  to  be  nominated  or  recommended  by  other  bodies, 
such  as  the  associations  of  voluntary  school  managers,  and  teachers1 
associations*  They  are  to  be  persons  of  experience  in  education,  or 
persons  with  a  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  the  areas  administered 
by  the  education  committee.  This  provision  is  to  meet  the  case  of 
men  who  are  interested  in  education,  but  who  may  not  care  to  seek 
election  to  municipal  councils  in  order  to  obtain  a  place  on  the 
education  committee. 

It  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Act  that  when  councils  are  draw- 
ing up  their  schemes  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education,  women 
must  be  included  on  the  education  committees,  and  that  members 
of  existing  school  boards,  if  desirable,  should  be  members  of  the 
first  committees.  Women  are  not  eligible  for  county  and  municipal 
councils ;  but  for  thirty  years  past  women  have  done  conspicuously 
good  work  on  many  of  the  more  important  school  boards,  and  it  is 
expected  that  women  will  have  their  part  in  the  work  of  the  new 
committees.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  include  all  the  meimV 
existing  school  boards  on  the  new  committees;  but  in  the  larger 
cities  the  more  active  and  prominent  members  wrill  be  invited  to  coo* 
tinue  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  councils*  Their 
training  and  experience  will  be  necessary  if  a  fair  start  is  to  be  made 
with  the  new  scheme.  These  members  of  the  education  committees 
will  have  less  direct  power  and  influence  than  they  had  on  the  scli»>ol 
boards ;  for  unless  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  schemes  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  work  of  these  non-elected  members 
will  be  confined  to  the  committees.  If  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee come  up  for  review  and  acceptance  by  the  council,  as  they 
will  do  when  money  is  voted  for  education  by  the  council,  these 
non-elected  members  will  have  neither  voice  nor  vote  at  the  council 
meeting,  and  can  give  the  elected  members  of  the  committee  no  aid 
in  carrying  a  proposal  through  the  council. 

The  new  Act  has  greatly  widened  the  breach  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Free  Churches.  It  has  introduced  a  new  dement 
of  sectarian  bitterness  and  discord.  Success  almost  beyond  expecta- 
tion has  attended  the  persistent  aggressiveness  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Sectarian  feeling  was  introduced  in  many  places  in  the 
elections  to  the  old  school  boards.  There  never  has  been  any  sudi 
feeling  in  the  elections  to  the  municipal  councils.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  nothing  to  provoke  it.  But  in  the  future  it  is  likely  t»  be 
introduced;  for  the  adherents  of  the  different  churches,  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Free  Churches— 
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will  all  seek  to  elect  representatives  to  the  municipal  councils  with 

•  view  to  the  education  committees. 
In  some  of  the  larger  school  board  areas  teachers  have  been  elected 
to  the  boards,  and  paid  salaries  by  their  fellow  teachers  that  they 
might  be  liberated  from  school  work  and  devote  themselves  to  watch- 
ing the  interests  of  the  teachers.  Already  such  representatives  of 
the  teachers  have  been  elected  to  the  municipal  councils  to  continue 
the  special  work  they  were  doing  on  the  school  boards.  Under  the 
new  Act  teachers  are  eligible  as  nominated  members  of  education 
committees  without  surrendering  their  positions  in  the  schools. 

AH  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  school  boards  and  by  school 
attendance  committees  of  local  authorities  are  transferred  to  the 
county  or  municipal  councils.  These  councils  take  over  the  work 
of  school  boards  where  these  existed ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  new 
Act  these  councils  "shall  also  be  responsible  for  and  have  the  control 
of  all  sectarian  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  not  provided 
by  them/'  They  have  thus  complete  control  over  the  provided 
schools,  and  control  over  all  hut  religious  instruction  in  the  non- 
irided  or  voluntary  schools,  The  power  of  levying  a  rate  or  of 
rowing  money  for  education  is  especially  reserved  to  the  council. 
lis  power  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  education  committee;  hut 
quote  again  from  the  Act :  **The  council  may  also  delegate  to 
education  committee,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  condi- 
ss»  as  they  shall  think  fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act, 
cccpt  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money/'  Under 
clause  it  will  be  possible  to  give  the  education  committees  more 
yct  and  freedom  than  is  now  given  to  the  ordinary  municipal 
committees.  It  will  be  possible  to  set  them  apart  from  the  council; 
1  em  nearly  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  old  school  boards* 
However  much  freedom  is  given  to  an  education  committee,  it  will, 
be  compelled  to  come  to  the  council  when  it  requires 
and  in  this  way  its  work  will  come  under  review  by  the 
il,  not  perhaps  as  often  as  the  work  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
littees,  but  sufficiently  often  to  give  the  council  adequate  control 
proovdmgs. 
Hie  provided  schools  will  be  managed  by  the  education  committee 
the  samv  way  as  by  the  school  boards,  The  committee 
appoint  the  teachers,  and  its  relations  to  the  schools  will  be 
to  those  of  the  old  boards.  But  a  new  relationship  is 
cd  between  the  local  education  authority  (as  the  municipal 
are  termed  by  the  Act)  and  the  non-provided  or  voluntary* 
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These  ^n-vtsccs  ~<r  i-— ■  *-y  the  teachers  hi  non-provided  schools 
iicscrr^  :ce  :-f  ±e  rnoi  3*ic .  -a  3c  the  new  Act.  As  the  bill  was 
:rjr~ a  "7  -— «rzre:.  ±15  harrse  tiilj  prodded  that  the  consent  of 
zitt  "jitzL  1 — -trrrrj  shires  c  *:e  rss-lred  to  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
It  vx*  ar  the  czscacta;  :f  the  Narccal  Umn.  of  Elementary  Teachers 
~-ar  zrs  :htsj:c5  Tr=ers  ^TT^T'fei  sc  as  to  require  the  consent  of  the 
y.<sl  icrthizctry  to  the  hscttssal  ::  a  teacher.  Representatives  of 
the  Ihcr±  :t  rir^ianf  31  the  Hrcse  of  Commons  opposed  this 
-txtettsvn  :£  th^  :Jizse.  25  it  tti*  chanted  with  disfavour  by  many 
:f  the  zzrSz  z'-zrzj.  The  rovenrrzent.  however,  conceded  the 
t>:htt:  ar.i  the  t:iachers  in  the  noc-provided  schools  are  thereby  pot 
:-  a  rct-ch  tetter  txstcioc  -ha::  when  in  most  parishes  the  clergyman 
-*rzs  s-p-rscte  hz  the  —aragement  of  the  elementary  schools. 

L'nfer  the  Tzhrrztary  system  the  teachers  in  the  Church  schools 
•.verr  usually  :■:  the  Church  of  England.  In  many  instances  there 
-.ver-r  clause?  :r.  the  trust  deeds  which  stipulated  that  only  communi- 
cants ■:■£  the  Church  of  England  should  be  employed  as  teachers; 
and  a:ten«:!ance  at  the  services  of  the  Church  was  often  made  a 
condition  on  the  engagement  of  head  teachers,  assistant  teachers, 
and  pupil   teachers.     Under  the  new  Act,  the  position  of  head 
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ichers  as  regards  this  matter  is  left  as  it  was;  but  it  is  provided 
it  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed  if  it  is 
>ught  fit  "without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination; 
id  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post 
pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  rilled,  the  appointment 
be  made  by  the  local  educational  authority  and  they  shall 
termine  the  respective  qualifications  of  candidates  by  examination 
otherwise."  Here  again  in  relation  to  the  pupil  teachers  the 
inirch  of  England  loses  some  of  the  power  which  it  exercised 
hen  its  schools  were  under  no  representative  control.  Then  in 
3usands  of  rural  villages  the  avenue  to  the  teaching  profession 
guarded  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  places 
pupil  teachers  were  seldom  found  for  any  but  Church  people. 
The  great  gain  for  the  Church  is  that  it  is  freed  from  the  financial 
of  maintaining  its  schools,  and  that  while  this  burden  is 
on  the  local  taxpayers,  the  Church  secures  a  continuance 
of  the  teaching  of  its  distinctive  doctrines  in  all  schools  held  in 
schoolhouses  provided  by  it.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  any  other  Church  in  the  Act;  but  Church  of  England 
teaching  in  what  have  hitherto  h^en  church  schools  is  perpetuated 

Eider  the  remodelled  system  by  a  clause  which  declares  that 
eligious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not  pro- 
led  by  the  local  educational  authority  shall  as  regards  its  character 
tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed 
lating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers." 
An  element  of  popular  control  is  introduced  into  the  management 
the  Church  schools — the  non-provided  schools  of  the  Act, — but 
safeguards  which  secure  to  the  Church  a  permanent  majority 
the  managers*  There  are  to  be  six  managers  for  every  school. 
it  are  to  be  foundation  managers,  representing  the  Church  or 
society  or  organization  which  has  established  the  school,  while 
I  other  two  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  councils.  In  a  rural  parish, 
instance,  one  of  these  managers  will  be  nominated  by  the  county 
il,  and  the  other  by  the  parish  council.  In  the  larger  boroughs 
these  two  outside  managers  will  be  nominated  by  the  municipal 
councils.  By  this  arrangement  representatives  of  the  local  tax- 
payers are  introduced  into  the  boards  of  management  of  all  the  non- 
provided  schools ;  and  by  the  new  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  local 
educational  authority,  further  local  public  control  is  secured, 

In  towns  where  there  were  school  boards  there  was  usually  a 
malry  between  the  Board  and  the  voluntary  schools,  and  the  man- 
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any  invasion  by  the  Board 

regarded  as  their  areas.    Although  all  schools  are  in 

so  be  mjjwuionl  wholly  at  the  public  t— «»  the  Qrordi  is 

this  rivalry;  far  the  local  educational  authority 

the  power  to  build  new  schools  at  will  on  proof,  is 

Be  oid  system,  that  a  deficiency  in  school  acoommodatioo 

When  the  autfmm*  proposes  to  bund  a  new  school,  it  is 

by  the  Act  to  give  public  notice.    It  will  then  be  open 

nwepayers  in  the  area  far  which  the  school  is  proposed 

u>  the  Board  of  Education  to  withhold  its  consent  on 

the  school  is  not  required  or  that  the  needs  of  the 

be  better  met  by  a  non-provided  school.    In  deriding 

the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  have  regard  to 

of  secular  education,  to  die  wishes  of  parents  as  to 

of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates. 

two  danses  are  intrnded  to  work  in  favour  of  the 


So  tar  I  have  dealt  only  with  that  part  of  the  Act  which  affects 
cb  iin  iiffary  education  Impoitjnt  changes  are  made  in  higher  cdoca- 
tion:  far  it  is  made  obligatory  on  all  the  local  educational  authorities 
to  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  areas,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable  after  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  EcociSoc  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
eiementary.  and  to  promote  the  general  coordination  of  all  forms 
of  education.  For  this  work  the  councils  are  to  receive  the  grants 
which  have  been  made  since  1890  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  for 
technical  education,  and  they  are  also  empowered  to  levy  rates  in 
addition  to  the  rates  levied  to  cover  the  cost  of  elementary  education. 

Each  education  authority  will  draw  up  its  own  scheme  of  higher 
education  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  its  area.  The  work  which 
the  county  councils  and  the  larger  borough  councils  have  been  doing 
under  the  Technical  Education  Acts  of  1889  and  1891  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  in  the  more  progressive  communities  this  work  will  be 
much  extended.  It  is  open  to  education  authorities  to  grant  aid  to 
institutions  for  higher  education,  such  as  training  colleges  for 
teachers  and  secondary  schools  which  are  not  provided  by  the 
authority ;  but  in  granting  aid  to  any  of  these  institutions  the  author- 
ity "shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruc- 
tko  or  worship,  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be 
**nght,  used  or  practiced."    In  schools,  colleges  or  hostels  provided 
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by  an  education  authority,  no  distinctive  religious  doctrines  are  to 
be  taught  at  the  public  expense,  and  no  pupil  is  to  be  excluded  on 
the  ground  of  religious  belief.  In  any  institution  aided  by  the 
education  authority,  the  religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  any  day  or  evening  scholar. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  new  Act  has  aroused  much  intensely 
hostile  feeling  throughout  the  country.  It  certainly  concedes  much 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  connection  with  elementary  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  to  secure  the  new  advantage  was 
forced  to  concede  some  measure  of  local  representative  control  over 
its  schools.  It  conceded  some  ground  for  which  it  has  fought  most 
tenaciously  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  while  admitting  that  the 
Church  gains  much,  it  has  also  to  be  said  that  the  Act  makes  several 
ally  needed  reforms  in  both  elementary  and  higher  education. 
will  improve  the  pay  and  status  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
daily  of  non-board  school  teachers;  and  with  all  elementary 
hools  now  wholly  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  there  should 
a  levelling  up  of  elementary  education  all  over  the  country. 
it  first  good  results  from  the  Act  may  be  expected  in  rural  Eng- 
fid.  where  education  has  lagged  behind  the  larger  towns.  The 
rge  towns  will  still  have  much  more  money  to  spend  on  education 
ban  the  rural  communities;  but  with  a  rate  for  education  levied 
the  whole  of  a  county,  the  disparity  between  town  and  country 
this  respect  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  when  most  of  the  country 
ols  were  partly  dependent  on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the 
on  rates  levied  on  small  and  poor  areas. 

The  Liquor  Licensing  Act. 

Licensing  Act  is  intended  to  check  drunkenness  and  to  sup- 
drinking  clubs*  Its  most  drastic  provisions  are  aimed  against 
drunkards*  It  gives  relief  to  women  who  are  married  to 
drunkards;  to  men  whose  wives  are  habitual  drunkards; 
makes  it  an  offence  for  license  holders  to  supply  liquor  to  per- 
who  have  been  convicted  by  the  magistrates  as  habitual 
nkards.  Police  magistrates  were  given  power  by  an  Act  passed 
1879  to  treat  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  four  times  in  the 
course  of  one  year  as  habitual  drunkards ;  and  it  is  provided  in  the 
licensing  Act  of  1902  that  where  the  wife  of  a  man  is  an  habitual 
drunkard  he  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  relief  from  the  magistrates. 
This  may  be  given  by  orders  which  shall  provide  that  die  applicant 
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shall  be  no  longer  bound  to  cohabit  with  his  wife;  making  provis: 
for  the  legal  custody  of  any  children  of  the  marriage;  and  providi 
that  the  applicant  shall  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  his  wi 
The  magistrates  may  exercise  a  discretion,  and  order  the  woman 
be  detained  in  a  retreat  licensed  under  the  Inebriates  Act.  In  thr 
case  of  a  woman  who  is  married  to  an  habitual  drunkard  the  magis- 
trates may  make  orders  as  to  cohabitation  and  care  of  children. 

Under  the  Inebriates  Act  of  1898,  magistrates  have  power  to  order 
the  detention  of  habitual  drunkards  in  a  retreat.  By  the  nev 
they  are  empowered  in  all  cases  which  would  justify  such  an  order 
to  put  the  offender's  name  on  a  list  to  be  kept  by  the  police. 
will  then  warn  liquor  sellers  that  for  a  period  of  three  years 
liquor  shall  be  sold  or  supplied  to  him.  Such  a  prohibition 
apply  within  the  police  area  of  the  court  in  which  the  offender 
been  classed  as  an  habitual  drunkard.  If  the  habitual  drunk 
purchases  or  obtains  drink,  or  attempts  to  obtain  drink  at 
licensed  premises  during  the  time  that  his  name  is  on  the  police 
he  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  a  first  offence  and 
forty  shillings  for  any  subsequent  offence.  If  the  holder  of  a  license 
supplies  a  habitual  drunkard,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  fori 
first  offence,  and  for  any  subsequent  offence  in  respect  of  the 
person  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  The  police  are 
assist  liquor  sellers  in  identifying  habitual  drunkards. 

These  amendments  of  the  law  as  to  drunkenness  are  in  line  wii 
some  of  the  laws  in  several  American  States;  and  another  chanj 
also  resembling  some  American  State  laws  is  made  by  the  new  Act. 
In  some  States  screens  and  blinds  are  forbidden  in  Liquor  saloons. 
Under  the  new  English  law,  consent  of  the  licensing  magistrates 
must  be  obtained  to  any  alterations  in  a  licensed  house  which  add 
to  the  facilities  for  drinking,  or  conceal  from  observation  any  pan 
of  the  premises  where  liquor  is  sold.  Hitherto  it  has  been  usual 
for  applicants  at  the  licensing  sessions  for  new  liquor  licenses  to 
continue  their  applications  year  after  year,  in  the  hope  that  a  lici 
which  was  refused  one  year  might  be  granted  another  year.  Thi 
practice  has  put  opponents  of  new  licenses  to  continual  expense  and 
trouble,  and  often  imposed  a  hardship  on  the  owners  of  property 
likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  Ho 
house  in  their  neighborhood.  By  one  of  the  amendments  made 
the  Act,  a  discretion  is  given  to  the  magistrates,  who  after  the 
refusal  of  an  application  may  now  fix  a  period  during  which  the 
applicant  shall  not  again  come  into  court.     In  many  places  in  rnial 
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England,  magistrates  still  hold  their  sessions  for  the  trial  of  police 
cases  in  inns  and  hotels.  The  use  of  such  places  as  magistrate's 
courts  after  March,  1907,  is  forbidden  ;  and  it  is  also  made  obligatory 
on  coroners  not  to  hold  inquests  in  licensed  houses  in  places  where 
Other  suitable  premises  are  available. 

All  clubs  at  which  liquor  is  supplied  to  members  or  their  guests 
must  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Licensing  Act  be  registered 
by  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates;  and  at  registration  the  secretary 
of  the  club  must  furnish  details  as  to  its  object,  organization,  and 
management,  and  make  a  signed  statement  that  there  is  kept  upon 
the  club  premises  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  club 
members,  and  a  record  of  the  latest  payment  of  their  subscriptions. 
Intoxicating  liquors  are  to  be  supplied  only  at  clubs  which  are 
registered ;  and  heavy  penalties,  reaching  officers  and  members,  are 
provided  for  the  sale  of  liquor  at  unregistered  clubs.  A  club  which 
has  been  registered  may  be  removed  from  the  register  where  it  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  that  the  number  of 
members  is  less  than  twenty- five,  or  that  it  is  not  conducted  in  good 
faith  as  a  club,  or  that  there  is  frequent  drunkenness  on  the  club 
premises. 

The  new  Act  embodies  some  of  the  recommendations  of  a  Royal 
Commission  which  three  or  four  years  ago  investigated  the  working 
of  the  liquor  laws,  and  of  which  Lord  Peel,  ex- Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  the  chairman.  The  amendments  that  it  makes 
to  the  licensing  laws  are  a  proof  of  the  change  which  has  come  over 
public  opinion  in  England  with  regard  to  drinking  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ;  a  change  which  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Act  was  passed  by  the  strongest  Conserva- 
tive government  of  recent  times. 

EDWARD  PORftITT, 

The  Coal  Strike  Hearings.  Though  the  miners,  resumed 
work  October  24th,  as  was  stated  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Yale  Review,  the  contest  between  the  operators  and  the  miners 
still  continues  before  the  Arbitration  Commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  One  of  the  curious  phases  of  the  whole  matter  has 
been  the  untiring  persistency  of  both  sides.  In  spite  of  frequent 
admonitions  of  the  Commission  to  waste  no  time,  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  settle  the  question  out  of  court,  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
have  insisted  upon  presenting  in  every  detail  the  fullest  possible 
statement  of  their  respective  cases.     In  order  to  continue  the  history 
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as  given  in  the  May  and  November  numbers  of  the  Yale  Review, 
the  following  outline  of  events  has  been  prepared  from  the  accounts 
published  in  the  daily  press. 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  October 
27th,  and  shortly  after  that  the  Commission  went  to  the  coal  regions 
and  spent  considerable  time  in  visiting  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  going  into  mines,  looking  at  miners'  dwellings,  and  study- 
ing the  physical  features  of  the  region.  On  November  14th  the 
regular  hearings  began  in  Scranton.  John  Mitchell  filed  his  state- 
ment November  2d,  and  it  was  published  on  the  4th.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  operators  under  which  the  Arbitration  Board  was 
appointed,  expressly  stated  that  the  Commission  was  to  decide  "all 
questions  at  issue  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own 
employees,  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not,"  and  it  added 
that  they  were  "not  willing  to  enter  into  arbitration  with  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union."  In  Mr.  Mitchell's  brief  this  proviso  is  com- 
pletely ignored.  In  the  statement  given  out  during  the  summer,  he 
made  three  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Mine  Workers : 

( 1 )  An  advance  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rate  paid  for  contract  or 
piece  work. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  hours  of  those  working 
by  the  day. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  weighing  coal 
"where  the  miners  are  paid  by  weight." 

In  his  brief  of  November  2d,  he  modified  the  third  demand  and 
added  a  fourth.  Instead  of  demanding  the  legal  ton  where  coal 
is  now  weighed,  he  demands  that  the  coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid 
for  by  weight  "wherever  practicable,"  and  that  the  minimum  rate 
per  ton  shall  be  60  cents  for  2,240  lbs.  The  fourth  point,  which  is 
new,  is  worded  as  follows:  "The  incorporation  in  an  agreement 
between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  anthracite 
coal  companies  of  the  wages  which  shall  be  paid  and  the  conditions 
of  employment  which  shall  obtain,  together  with  satisfactory 
methods  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  which  may  arise  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  end  that  strikes  and  lockouts  may  be  unneces- 
sary." These  four  points  he  sustains  by  a  long  enumeration  of 
reasons.  The  demand  for  increased  wages  is  based  partly  upon  the 
claim  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  lower  than 
the  rate  of  wages  elsewhere  in  corresponding  grades  of  work,  that 
it  is  insufficient  to  compensate  men  for  the  dangers  of  the  calling, 
and  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  requires  a  rise  of  wages.    The 
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land  for  a  shorter  day  is  based  upon  the  general  grounds  that 
ten-hour  day  is  too  long  for  health  and  well-being*  The  demand 
measurement  by  the  ton  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
ceessive  ton  was  originally  intended  to  compensate  the  operator 
for  his  loss  on  the  small  sizes  of  coal,  which  were  formerly  dis- 
carded, but  are  now  utilized  and  sold.  The  fourth  demand  is  based 
upon  the  general  grounds  on  which  collective  agreements  are  based, 
It  is  claimed  that  trade  unions  tend  to  the  better  discipline  of  the 
men  and  that  the  trade  agreement  is  the  only  effective  method  by 
ucli  it  is  possible  to  regulate  questions  arising  between  employers 
and  employed  in  large  industries.  In  President  Baer's  reply,  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  Reading  Company,  November  nth,  he  denounces 
the  demand  for  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  as  being  arbitrary, 
unreasonable,  and  unjust;  and  denies  the  statement  that  the  present 
rate  of  wages  is  lower  than  that  paid  in  other  industries  of  corre- 
sponding character,  As  regards  the  weighing  of  coal,  Mr.  Baer 
very  properly  says  that  this  question  does  not  concern  the  Reading 
Company,  because  its  coal  is  paid  for  by  measurement  and  not  by 
weight,  while  he  objects  to  the  fourth  point,  not  only  because  it 
was  excluded  by  the  terms  under  which  the  Arbitration  Commission 
was  appointed,  but  also  because  the  organization  of  the  Miners* 
Union  in  the  anthracite  fields  has  created  intolerable  conditions, 
destroyed  discipline,  and  increased  strikes.  The  other  coal  com- 
panies replied  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain,  Mr,  Truesdale,  on 
behalf  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R,,  showing 
particular  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of 
wages  when  the  conditions  in  different  mines  differ  so  much,  and 
ing  that  the  demand  for  payment  by  weight  would  be  equivalent 
1  an  increase  of  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  in  wages. 

ie  miners  opened  their  case,  November  14th,  by  putting  John 

tchcll  on  the  witness  stand,  and  consumed  nineteen  days  of  the 

lission's   time,     Mr,    Mitchell   was  on   the   witness  stand   for 

edays  and  proved  to  be  a  very  good  witness  for  his  side,  not 
wing  himself  to  be  confused  by  the  operators*  attorneys  and 
■n  turning  what  seemed  to  be  an  adverse  point  in  his  favor.  On 
the  subject  of  wages,  he  took  the  ground  that  the  miners  should  not 
t»e  satisfied  with  an  income  of  less  than  $600  a  year. 

»The  non-union  men,  having  made  a  request  through  their  attorney, 
r,  John  T.  Lcnahan,  to  be  represented,  the  Commission  decided, 
ovember  19th,  to  make  them  a  party  to  the  transaction.     Their 
claims  were  accordingly  handed  in,  in  which  they  made  a  demand 
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for  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  with  no  reduction  in  hours.  Rev, 
Peter  Roberts,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  most  complete  book 
on  the  subject  of  the  anthracite  industry,  and  of  several  articles 
in  the  Yale  Review  and  other  magazines,  followed  Mr  Mitchell. 
The  attorneys  having  previously  conferred  on  the  subject  and  gwen 
reason  for  the  hope  that  the  two  parties  might  settle  the  questions 
at  issue  without  waiting  to  complete  the  presentation  of  their  cases. 
the  Commission  on  November  22d  adjourned  until  December  3d. 

On  the  25th  over  twenty-six  independent  operators  were  represented 
at  a  conference  held  with  the  leading  coal  road  presidents  in 
York,  while  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Mitchell  attended  a  conference  in 
Washington.     The  New  York  conference  led  to  no  results,  because 
the  independent  operators  were  not  willing  to  accept  even  the  com- 
promise of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  and  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent,  in  hours,  which  was  suggested  as  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment-    The  consequence  was  that  a  request  which  came  from  V 
ington  to  the  conference  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  John  Mitchell 
was  refused  >  and  the  regular  hearings  were  resumed  in  Scrantoii, 
December  3d.     The  prediction,  which  has  since  proved  a  consem* 
tive  one,  was  then  made  that  the  hearings  would  run  into  the  next 
year.    Further  rumors  of  settlement  proving  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, the  miners  continued  presenting  their  witnesses,  who  tesl 
in  particular  to  the  bad  conditions  which  existed  in  many  of  the 
mines  in  the  Hazelton  district.     The  great  operators  disclaimed  anv 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  things.     Several  witnesses  testified 
to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cars  in  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  mines.     Much  cumulative  evidence  was  also  presented 
to  show  excessive  docking,   discrimination,   equal  prices   paid  for 
cars  of  different  sizes,  the  dangers  of  mining,  the  bad  cor 
the  company  houses,  the  oppression  of  being  obliged  to  trade  it 
company  stores,  etc.     Some  evidence  was  also  presented  to  show 
the  hardship  of  child  labor  in  the  mining  districts*     One 
girl  testified  to  having  worked  all  night  in  a  silk  mill  becauv 
father  had  been  injured  in  the  mines.     Another  one  who  testified 
to  doing  similar  work,  admitted  that  her  father  owned  his  own 
house.     The  miners  closed  their  testimony  December   15th,  having 
occupied  nineteen  days  and  presented  about  160  witnesses. 

After  the  presentation  of  his  case  by  the  counsel  for  the  miners, 
the  case  of  the  employers  was  outlined  by  Mr.  Wolverton,  Decem- 
ber 17th,  and  the  taking  of  evidence  began,     The  first  win 
to  be  called,  however,  December  18th,  were  those  representing  the 
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>o-union  men's  interests.  The  Commission  adjourned  on  Satur- 
day, December  20th,  for  the  holidays,  and  met  again  January  6th  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  then  predicted  that  the  hearings  would  not  take 
more  than  two  weeks  longer,  The  non-union  men  finished  their  case 
January  9U1,  having  presented  about  150  witnesses.  Hie  burden 
thetr  story  was  the  intolerable  state  of  things  existing  in  the 

ining  regions  on  account  of  persecution,  violence,  and  boycotting 
directed  against  the  non-union  workers,     January  4th  the  answer  of 

r.  John  Markle,  on  behalf  of  G*  B,   Markle  &  Co,,  was  made 

ublic.     In  it  he  showed  the  care  which  the  firm  had  taken  of  the 

health  of  its  employees,  stated  that  a  trained  nurse  had  been  employed 

by  Mrs.  Markle  at  her  expense  to  look  after  cases  of  sickness,  denied 

e  cases  of  hardship  and  eviction  which  had  been  testified  to,  and 

id  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  collect  the  arrears  of  rent 
which  had  accrued  during  the  strike. 

The  case  for  the  operators  was  formally  opened  January  roth,  and 

so  many  companies  and  interests  were  represented,  it  was  decided 
to  take  them  in  geographical  order.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company,  whose  mines  lie  furthest  to  the  north,  was  accordingly 
first  called  and  its  case  was  opened  by  an  address  by  its  attorney, 

r.  Torrey,  who  outlined  his  defence.  He  claimed  to  be  able  to 
how  that  the  miners  were  well  paid  considering  the  difficulty  and 
risks  of  their  work,  that  there  had  been  no  increase  in  die  cost  of 
living  since  the  increase  in  wages  made  in  1900,  that  their  company 
paid  for  mining  both  by  weight  and  by  car,  and  that  the  two  systems 
resulted  in  a  practical  uniformity.  He  objected  to  the  fourth  claim 
of  the  miners  as  not  being  within  the  province  of  the  Arbitration 
Commission,  but  nevertheless  said  that  he  would,  without  waiving 
this  point,  show  that  the  Miners*  Union  destroyed  discipline,  and 
that  any  arrangement  with  it  was  impracticable.     In  the  course  of 

c  testimony  given  by  various  officials  of  the  company,  mention 
made  of  the  company's  Relief  Fund,  with  which  over  5,000 
employees  were  connected,  and  a  witness  showed  that  over  a  thou- 
sand of  them  were  owners  of  real  estate.  The  Erie  Company  fol- 
lowed die  Delaware  &  Hudson  January  13th,  and  most  of  its  tesU- 
y  was  of  the  same  general  nature. 

The  Erie  was  followed  by  the  Scranton  Coal  Company  January 
]6th,  whose  witness  testified  that  the  appointment  of  a  check  weigh- 
man  and  a  check  docking  boss  was  a  good  thing  for  the  companies. 
He  said  that  at  the  Pine  Brook  Colliery  before  the  check-docking 
s  employed,  the  average  docked  was  3. 11   per  cent.,  but 
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after  he  was  employed  it  fell  to  177  per  cent.     Similar  results  tod 
followed  at  other  collieries.     He  also  said  that  since  the  company 
employed  a  check  weighman,  the  men  had  been  sending  out  coal 
a  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  foreign  substance  in  iL     This  was 
interesting  in  view  of  the  testimony  of  an  earlier  witness  I 
impossibility  of  introducing  a  check  weighman. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  first  as  a 
witness  and  afterwards  at  times  as  the  attorney   of  the  miners 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  hearings  in  order  to  conduct  the  w 
convention  of  the  Mine  Workers1  Union  in  Indianapolis.     Before 
leaving  on  January  17th,  he  made  a  statement  to  the  Co 
with  regard  to  lawlessness,  saying,  "I  do  not  believe  lawk 
ever  won  a  strike.     I  do  not  believe  lawlessness  to  a  very  large 
degree  deters  men  from  working.     I  believe  lawlessness  under  all 
circumstances  will  militate  against  the  men  who  go  on  strike,0    He 
also  claimed  that  the  failure  of  the  miners  to  turn  out  as  much  coal 
as  was  expected  was  not  due  to  any  unwillingness  on  their  part 
but  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  cars  enough  to  transport  the  coal. 

The  independent  operators  in  the  Lackawanna  district  inin> 
their  testimony  January  23d,  and  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  on  the  26th, 
On  the  28th  a  prolonged  discussion  arose  regarding  the  limttati 
of  the  output,     Mr,  Darrow,  the  counsel  for  the  miners,  ctainn 
that  the  miners  were  not  alone  responsible  for  limiting  the  output. 
but  that  the  operators  had  pursued  the  same  policy.    4*For  my 
part/'  he  said,  "I  have  never  believed  that  a  reasonable  limitation 
of  work  or  production  was  a  bad  thing.     All  I  claim  is,  that  it  b 
unfair  to  charge  us  with  a  limitation  of  production  over  a  series 
of  years  and  say  the  miners  do  not  earn  more  money  because 
are  lazy  and  have  been  limiting  the  supply,  when,  in  fact,  the  opera- 
tors have  done  it/* 

An  interesting  fact  was  incidentally  brought  out  January  21.  « 
Mr.  Mercur  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Co.,  th. 
company  had  contracted  with  a  man  to  build  a  boiler  house.    The 
strikers  refused  to  allow  this.     Then  the  contractor  wrote  to  District 
President  Fahy  of  the  Miners*  Union,  asking  his  permission  to  erect 
the  boiler  house,  and  he,  too,  refused  the  concession. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co,  was  the  last 
the  large  corporations  to  put  in  its  testimony.     The  presentat 
their  case  was  notable  for  bringing  out  an  agreement  between  the 
operators  and  miners  with  regard  to  weighing  coal,  both  parties 
uniting  in  the  statement  that  in  the  southern  field,  where  n 
paid  by  the  yardf  weighing  would  be  impracticable. 
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The  case  for  the  operators  having  closed  February  2,  the  miners 
began  to  offer  testimony  in  rebuttal.  This  was  concluded  February 
5th.  and  the  Commission  adjourned  to  meet  again  February  9th  and 
hear  the  arguments.  It  is  stated  that  566  witnesses  testified  in  the 
course  of  the  fifty-one  days  of  the  sessions  of  the  arbitrators. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  testimony  offered  is  the 
failure  of  much  of  it  to  illuminate  the  points  formally  at  issue. 
Though  the  recognition  of  the  union  was  expressly  excluded  from 
.sideration  at  the  very  outset,  and  though  the  attorneys  for  the 
;ors  frequently  referred  to  this  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  testi- 
fy produced  by  the  operators  was  designed  to  discredit  the  union 
show  it  to  be  a  lawless  and  turbulent  organization.  The  miners, 
the  other  hand,  laid  much  stress  on  the  evils  of  excessive  dock- 
p  on  the  had  conditions  of  company  houses,  and  on  the  extortions 
company  stores,  though  none  of  their  formal  demands  touched 
ly  of  these  matters,  and  all  of  them  might  be  granted  without 
iving  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist.  These  apparent  inconsis- 
ides  are  easily  explained  by  the  consideration  that  both  parties 
playing  to  a  much  larger  audience  than  that  which  sits  on  the 
ch  of  the  arbitrators.  These  attempts  to  gain  sympathy  at  the 
of  the  opposing  party  are  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  public 
moo  in  the  United  States, 


Cooperative  Undertakings  of  Danish  Craftsmen.     At  the 

ie  century,  two  years  ago,  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  Faeltes- 

rtstntationcn  for  Dansk  Industri  og  Hoandvaerk  to  institute  an 

igation  touching  the  history  of  trades-unions,  etc.,  during  the 

ury .     To  this  end  meetings  of  delegates  were  arranged 

the  summer  of  1901 ;  and  the  outcome  of  their  investigations  has 

been  summarized  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Adolf  Bauer  in  the 

Uionaibkonomisk  Tidsskrift  for  May* June,  1902, 

Such  associations  were  found  to  be  239  in  number,  partly  urban 

and  partly  rural,  including  about  42,000  members.     Many  of  these 

associations  had  erected  for  themselves  fine  headquarters,  and  homes 

for  the  aged  to  the  number  of  45.    Of  1 1 1  technical  schools,  105 

owed    their  origin   to  the   initiative   of   trade  associations.     Loan 

rids  were  found  in  21  societies,  sick  funds  in  30,  burial  funds  in 

33,  and  hv  of  the  aged  in  44.    The  effectiveness  of 

the  associations  is  therefore  divided  into  three  forms:    care  for 

mcmtxTi,  for  the  old,  and  for  the  young. 
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These  benevolent  efforts  are  rather  an  old  story  now ;  but  theft 
are  new  projects  in  the  direction  of  economic  organization,  which 
find  their  inception  mainly  in  the  latter  years  of  the  past  eenmry* 
These  are  of  a  cooperative  nature,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, for  whose  present  development  they  are  really  the  ht&VL 
Impulses  in  this  direction  are  German  in  origin,  and  much  is  owed 
to  the  Sch ul tze-Delitsch  system.  In  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
foreign  countries,  the  Danish  cooperative  system  allied  itself  with 
agriculture  from  the  outset. 

Credit  institutions  were  developed  early  and  with  success.  In 
1867  was  founded  Kreditforeningen  for  H  aandvaerkere  &g  indut- 
tridrivende  i  Kobenhavn,  the  present  Haandvacrkerhank,  which 
gave  but  little  promise  for  a  number  of  years.  It  now  owns  a  desir- 
able property,  has  2,158  members,  with  a  business  of  Ss^ooo^ooo 
kroner1  and  a  reserve  fund  of  219,500  kroner.  Other  organizations 
of  a  like  nature  have  been  started  in  the  provinces.  Later  yean 
have  seen  a  renewed  movement  in  favor  of  artisans'  banks,  whose 
operations,  moreover,  have  been  as  a  rule  happily  guided  and  success* 
ful.  The  author  cites,  with  figures,  a  number  of  instances 
uniform  success  led  the  delegates  of  1901,  to  whom  reference  wa* 
made  above,  to  recommend  "that  trades  and  industries  should 
above  all  to  create  their  own  financial  institutions,  and  thereby 
secure  to  themselves  a  greater  independence  and  prestige  in  pecuniary 
matters." 

Cooperative  fire  insurance  has  met  with  a  less  degree  of  suv 
though  this  is  not  the  tradesmen's  fault,  The  earliest  of  these 
companies  was  the  Noire jysk  Bagerforening,  founded  1874.  This 
company  later  united  with  a  royally  chartered  company  which 
ceded  it  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  that  went  toward  the  widows*  and 
the  benefit  funds.  This  gave  a  great  impetus  to  fire  insurance; 
but  the  formation  by  the  companies  of  a  common  tariff-union  in 
1901  put  an  end  to  rebates  and  so  to  the  popularity  of  the  movement 

The  latest  form  of  insurance  is  that  of  Arte jds giver  ne$  I 
kesforsikring ;   employers  desired  to  insure  themselves  against  mis- 
chance rather  than  run  the  risk  of  becoming  the  prey  of  private 
companies.     This  was  formed  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
accident  insurance  law  of  1898  (in  force  January  15,  1899). 

Producers'  and  consumers1  cooperative  societies  have  likewise  been 
tried,  the  former  in  greater  number,  but  the  latter  with  a  fax  more 
conspicuous  and  solid  success.     Vcstloilands  Landhoandvaerktrfm- 

1  A  krone  =  27  cents* 
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nwg.  one  of  the  largest  trade  associations  of  its  kind,  formed,  in 
April,  1901,  for  its  woodworker  members,  a  society  for  the  coopera- 
te purchase  of  wood.  Membership  was  limited  to  union  men  and 
MS  entrance  fee  was  2  kroner.  From  May  to  August,  1901,  this 
I  had  a  business  of  3,000  kroner  and  immensely  strengthened 
ie  trade-association  itself,  A  still  better  example  is  the  Master- 
<ers'  Association,  which  is  here  treated  in  some  detail,  showing 
it  notable  economies  were  realized. 

Among  producers*  cooperative  societies,  those  for  the  production 
rye  bread,  started  in  several  towns  between  1895*1900,  are  note- 
worthy. The  product  is  better  than  the  ordinary  baker  can  furnish, 
and  the  shares  pay,  in  one  case  mentioned,  7  per  cent.  A  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  enterprises  which  are  launched  by  trade-asso- 
ciations in  that  they  reinforce  the  cohesion  of  the  unions.  Probably 
many  have  owed  their  origins  to  this  fact.  There  follow  descrip- 
tions of  cooperative  enterprises  of  cabinet-makers,  painters,  saddle- 
makers,  basket-makers,  bookbinders  and  watchmakers. 

In  ail  these  cases  there  is,  of  course,  reason  to  expect  a  large 

lent   of    failure.     The   enterprises   are  new   and  the  directors 

^experienced.     The  printers  and  the  shoe-makers  have  failed,  the 

Iter  in  a  curious  experiment  tried  during  the  great  strike  of  1899, 

Success,  however,  has  been  the  regular  thing. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  article  believes  that  such  movements 
are  bound  to  increase  in  the  future.  Not  only  do  they  support  and 
unify  the  association,  but  they  put  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  means 
for  holding  their  own  against  the  encroachments  of  the  large  scale 
enterprises,  "What  the  individual  artisan  cannot  do  alone  or  with 
mrn  means,  can  be  done  by  acting  in  common,"  Machines,  new 
iucts,  funds,  can  all  be  secured.  One  enterprise  suggests  another, 
that  from  the  earlier  dairy  and  agricultural  beginnings  the  move- 
aeitt  has  come  to  be  as  widespread  as  is  here  indicated.  There 
to  be  a  progressive  division  of  the  general  field  of  industry: 
.  .  as  cheap  motive  power,  auxiliary  machines,  etc,  giv< 
a\  labor  weapons  which  answer  to  those  the  great  industry 
i  at  its  disposal,  thus  will  the  economic  union  of  the  artisans  secure 
them  advantages  in  purchase  and  sale  corresponding  to  those 
which  the  managers  of  large  industries  with  large  capital  are  able 
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NVhofaons  general  treatise 
'""Economic  Progress 
It  is  needless  to 
:  15  nsaintained,  making 
:  fidd  of  ccooomic  litcramrt 
^  author  s  treatment  of 
tboagh  any  coctribu- 
neglected  ought  to  be 
that  an  attempt  to  test 
ks  *********  ought  to  be 
of  progress.  But  the  author 
to  give;  such  a  definition 
which  are  sup* 
re,  an  increasing 
of  material  and  immaterial  wealth,  improve- 
3BOKS  aa  ^e  saeaos  ot  prodactJooL  and,  as  regards  the  distribution 
oc  wea&k.  as  saerease  at  general  happiness  and  wefl-being.  Why 
dbese  saixtikf  be  regarded  as  the  ear-narks  of  progress  is  not  stated. 
ScaAwfrf  who  hare  cared  to  go  bckyw  the  surface  have  found  that 
^iiaiscrial  efv-gaagaai  as  a  coQectnne  name  for  a  series  of  devices  for 
i»ywg  tie  enriroaraent  to  man.  Since  adaptation  is  the  aim  of 
aZ  pn^ness^  das  active  form  of  adaptation  is  the  distinctive  aim  of 
eccBicv&DC  pragness.  AH  the  characteristics  which  Professor  Nichol- 
<cc  saesgMs  as  belonging  to  progressive  societies  are  forms  of 
das  ksd  oe  a^iapcarioa.  Yet  regarding  attempts  to  define  progress 
m  tersa?  of  adapcatiocL.  he  says,  rather  flippantly  as  it  seems,  "and 
in  er^ry  department  of  economics  we  may  discover  examples  of 
assapcaoee  to  the  environment  and  of  reversions  to  atavism;  bat 
we  can  nee  discover  the  nature  of  industrial  progress  by  the  simple 
adoption  of  the  language  of  evulutkjn :  we  might  as  well  expect  to 
discover  the  history  of  China  by  a  translation  of  the  history  of 
Engiand  into  Chinese."  To  this  one  might  reply  that  if,  instead  of 
^simply  adopting  the  language  of  evolution,"  one  were  to  profit  by 
the  example  and  methods  of  the  evolutionary  scientist,  he 
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The  greater  part  of  Book  IV  is  taken  up  with  an  ingenious  dis- 
cussion of  the  quantitative  measure  of  progress,  running  through  a 
series  of  chapters  on  Progress  and  Money,  Progress  and  General 
Prices,  Progress  and  Relative  Prices,  Rent  and  Progress,  Progress 
and  Profits,  Progress  and  Wages.  No  adequate  account  of  these 
chapters  can  be  given,  but  one  can  not  in  justice  do  less  than  to  say 
that  they  are  full  of  significant  facts  and  references,  and  will  give 
the  reader  a  new  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  scientific  analysis 
when  applied  to  historical  and  statistical  data.  Beyond  this  it  would 
be  difficult  to  appraise  their  value. 

The  discussion  of  the  Economic  Functions  of  Government  fol- 
lows more  beaten  paths,  and  it  is  here  that  the  author's  talent  for 
pungent  criticism  shows  to  the  best  advantage*  It  is  as  easy  to 
penetrate  the  armor  of  the  individualist  doctrinaire  as  of  the  socialist 
doctrinaire.  Unrestrained  individualism  opens  many  opportunities 
for  unscrupulous  designing  men  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The 
"invisible  hand"  does  not  always,  or  even  uniformly,  lead  to  that 
conduct  most  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  one  must  consider  whether  government  interference 
in  such  cases  would  not  make  bad  matters  worse.  Even  a  wise  and 
benevolent  monarch  would  make  a  mess  of  it  if  he  undertook  to 
correct  every  abuse.  But  when  we  consider  that  monarchs  are,  as 
a  rule,  neither  wise  nor  benevolent,  and  that  even  in  a  democracy 
designing  and  unscrupulous  men  are  sometimes  influential  in  politics, 
the  case  becomes  still  more  difficult.  The  question  will  always  be 
whether  it  is  better  to  allow  unchecked  private  initiative  to  govern 
the  case  in  question,  or  to  attempt  to  control  it  by  means  of  existing 
governmental  machinery  with  its  inherent  as  well  as  its  accidental 
weaknesses.  There  are  few  scientific  principles  which  will  throw 
much  light  upon  this  question.  It  must  always  rest  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  practical  statesman. 

The  author's  discussion  on  Taxation  impresses  one  as  a  rather 
brilliant  review  of  the  subject,  rather  than  as  a  scientific  contribution. 
Neither  the  beginner,  nor  the  more  advanced  student  who  is  seeking 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  subject,  will  be  likely  to  get  much 
help;  but  the  mature  student,  who  wishes  a  general  resume  of  the 
subject  enlivened  by  much  stimulating  criticism,  even  though  the 
stimulation  be  by  means  of  irritation,  will  find  this  part  of  the  work 
valuable  reading.  Under  the  canons  of  taxation  he  reviews  critically 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  suggested,  touching  lightly  upon 
their  weaknesses  and  occasionally  noting  their  strong  points.     His 
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treatment  of  the  benefit  theory  is  peculiarly  exasperating.  Here  he 
merely  repeats  Mills's  contention  that  if  protection  is  taken  in  its 
narrowest  significance  the  poor  need  more  protection  than  the  tk 
and  regressive  taxation  would  result.  But  concerning  a  bd 
interpretation  of  "benefit,"  he  says,  if  the  theory  in  "this  exten 
form  is  advanced  as  the  only  just  basis  of  taxation,  and  if  taxes 
arc  to  be  levied  only  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received, 
the  foundation  is  obviously  too  narrow  for  the  edifice.  It  might 
serve  to  exercise  the  architectural  imagination  of  the  pure  theorist 
but  would  be  altogether  unworkable  m  practice/'  If  this  came 
from  a  less  distinguished  writer,  it  would  sound  very  much  like  a 
piece  of  pure  Philistinism.  If  a  theory  of  just  taxation  is 
dismissed  because  it  can  not  be  exactly  realized  In  practice,  what  is 
the  use  of  discussing  the  question  of  equitable  taxation  at  all? 
Besides,  no  advocate  of  the  benefit  theory  ever  proposed  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  "only  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received. "  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  a  modern  student  that  the 
value  of  protection,  like  the  value  of  everything  else,  depends  upon 
how  much  the  beneficiary  thinks  it  is  worth  to  him  as  compared  to 
what  he  has  to  pay  for  it.  If  the  question  were  put  to  the  man  of 
great  wealth,  how  much  money  he  would  be  willing  to  give  rather 
than  have  the  protection  of  the  state  withdrawn,  he  would  beyond 
all  question  offer  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  poor  man*  The  case 
of  paupers  and  others  who  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  charity  of 
the  state  has  never  figured  in  theories  of  taxation,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  such  cases  are  not  dealt  with  on  principles  of  justice,  but 
on  principles  of  charity. 

The  author's  review  of  the  Incidence  of  Taxation  repeats  in  a 
somewhat  brief  form  the  analyses  of  preceding  writers.     In  so  far 
as  it  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  concrete  problem  of  present  economic 
life,  it  is  discussed  wholly  as  a  phase  of  the  theory  of  value,     In 
far  as  it  is  discussed  as  a  mere  academic  question,  he  follows 
lead  of  the  historical  school  by  tracing  the  influence  of  custom 
determining  the  burdais  of  taxation  in  undeveloped  societies 
chief  difficulty  with  his  analysis  of  the  theory  of  incidence  lies 
his  incomplete  classification  of  taxable  things.     There  is  no  nn 
fatal  death-trap  for  a  writer  of  finance  than  the  attempt  to  c 
taxes  before  he  has  decided  upon  a  single  definite  use  w!i 
wishes  to  make  of  his  classification.     It  ought  by  this  time  to 
obvious  that  there  may  be  as  many  different  bases  ol  calii 

as  there  are  problems  connected  with  taxation,  and  no  single  classi 
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fication  can  be  of  much  use  in  the  solution  of  more  than  one  set  of 
problems.  Since  the  question  of  the  shifting  of  a  tax  must  depend 
upon  the  effect  which  that  tax  will  have  upon  the  demand  for  or 
the  supply  of  the  thing  taxedt  a  classification  of  taxes  which  would 
be  of  any  use  in  this  problem  must  be  m  the  form  of  a  classification 
of  the  things  taxed,  and  this  classification  must  be  based  upon 
the  forces  which  determine  the  demand  for  or  the  supply  of  such 
things. 

Summing  up,  the  volume  displays  a  masterly  grasp  of  a  subject 
already  developed  by  earlier  investigators ;  a  stimulating  style  punc- 
tuated with  brilliant  sentences,  many  of  which  are  worthy  to  become 
aphorisms ;  and  a  great  deal  of  very  acute  criticism.  But  as  a  work 
of  constructive  reasoning  it  is  not  likely  to  take  a  high  pi  ace ,  and 
the  only  part  which  is  likely  to  be  recognized  as  displaying  great 
originality  in  the  collection  and  treatment  of  historical  and  statistical 
data  is  the  part,  already  mentioned,  which  attempts  a  quantitative 
measurement  of  progress. 

T.   N.  CARVER, 
Harvard  University. 


The  Theory  of  Prosperity,    By  Simon  N.  Patten.    New  York :  The 
Maanillan  Co.     London:   Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd,  1902 — 237  pp* 


It  is  impossible  within  the  brief  space  of  this  review  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  variety  and  originality  of  the  contents  of  this  little  book, 
wheh  presents,  in  outline,  a  theory  not  only  of  economics,  but  of 
social  and  economic  progress  as  well 

Professor  Patten's  starting  point  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  economic  and  the  social  problem.  The  former  is  concerned  with 
the  relations  existing  between  men  and  the  environment  in  which 
they  live,  and  is  primarily  a  problem  of  production.  The  latter  is 
concerned  with  the  condition  of  men  as  determined  by  the  inherited 
influences  of  past  environments,  working  under  the  conditions  set 
by  the  present  environment,  and  is  primarily  a  problem  of  adjust- 
ment Poverty  is  an  economic  problem,  but  misery  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  a  social  problem,  the  result  of  non-adjustment  to  present 
environment  due  to  conditions  inherited  from  past  environments. 
On  the  basis  of  the  distinction  just  noted,  the  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  * income  as  determined  by  existing 
conditions,  a  study  of  effort  and  satisfactions**;  the  second,  of 
"income  as  determined  by  heredity,  a  study  of  discontent  and  its 
remedy." 
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Cost,  in  the  sense  of  pain  cost,  Professor  Patten  regards  as  a 
vanishing  and  relatively  unimportant  quantity,  which  not  on! 
disappear  under  conditions  of  perfect  adjustment*  but  is  much  exag- 
gerated at  the  present  time,  what  we  term  cost  being,  in  large  part 
the    result    of   abused    leisure,    misdirected    consumption,    struggle 
between  men,  and  inherited  disagreeable  associations  connected  with 
labor,   rather  than  an   incident  to  labor   itself.     All   industries  are 
thought  of  as  divided  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  character  of 
the  needs  supplied  (e.  g.  industries  supplying  the  need  of  clothii 
industries   supplying  the   need  of  food,   etc.),   each   with  a  sioi 
marginal  or  price-determining  industry  or  product,  as  com  pan 
which  all  other  industries  in  the  group  enjoy  a  differential  advant; 
and  yield   price-determined   products.     The  distribution    of  i 
income  is  determined  by  the  struggle  between   these  groups, 
share  going  to  each  being  governed  by  the  extent  of  its  monopoly 
power,  as  compared  with  the  monopoly  power  of  other  groups. 
"The  growth  of  one  monopoly  is  always  at  the  expense  of  other 
monopolies,  never  at  the  expense  of  the  public."     The  force  at  work 
to  keep  down  prices  is  not  competition  between  producers  of  like 
goods,  but  the  power  of  substitution  enjoyed   by   the  consumer, 
against  which  is  working  the  growth  of  new  wants,  constantl 
ing  to  raise  prices.      Each  producer,  whether  laborer,   em; 
landowner,  or  capitalist,  is  primarily  interested  not  in  his  class,  but 
in  his  group.     Within  each  group  there  is  a  division  into 
profits  and  rent,  but  there  is  no  general  law  determining  the  li 
of  these  funds.     While  the  analysis  of  income  shows  three  n 
forms,  wages,  interest  (the  return  to  capital  goods),  and  rent 
profit),  even  in  a  static  state,  the  lines  dividing  them  will  vary 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded.     From  the  poii 
of  view  of  the  consumer  all  industries,  except  the  marginal  or  pric 
determining  industries  in  each  group,  yield  rent,  since  they  enjoy 
differential  advantage,  but  to  those  engaged  in  them  they  seem 
yield  only  profit,  since  no  producer  enjoys  a  differential  advantage 
over  others  engaged  in  the  same  industry.     To  the  laborer  all  income 
other  than  wages  is  interest  since  it  is  a  return  to  capital  goods,  or 
their  substitutes,  while  to  the  owner  of  capital  goods  all  in 
other  than  interest,  is  wages  since  it  goes  to  labor  or  its  subsl 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
causes  and  limits  of  exploitation,  and  the  forces  upon  which 
and  economic  progress  depends.     It  is  impossible  to  do  more  tl 
call  attention  to  what  seems  to  the  present  writer  the  most  su\ 
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gestive  portion  of  this  division  of  the  work,  namely  that  in  which 
the  author  argues  that  the  solution  of  great  social  and  political 
problems  must  be  sought  not  by  reasoning,  for  the  different  classes 
and  sections  of  the  community  lack  common  premises,  but  by  direct- 
ing towards  common  ideals  the  impulses  to  which  surplus  energy 
gives  rise,  and  that  economic  rights  are  ideals  for  the  enforcement 
of  which  there  is  a  common  impulse* 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  optimistic  throughout.  Increasing  power 
of  substitution  does  away  with  differential  advantage,  and  each 
increase  in  capital  tends  to  overcome  the  differences  between  men 
and  between  different  portions  of  land,  making  all  men  equal  to 
the  best  men  and  all  land  equal  to  the  best  land.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  differentia]  advantage  interest  also  will  be  socialized, 
in  the  sense  of  being  equally  distributed.  MNo  one  would  allow 
another  to  have  a  permanent  income  from  capital  at  his  expense, 
when  by  making  certain  capital  goods  this  perpetual  flow  of  income 
would  be  his  to  enjoy/' 

Our  judgment  of  this  work  will  depend  largely  on  the  test  by 
which  we  measure  it.  It  is  marked  by  all  Professor  Patten's  usual 
vigor,  originality,  keenness  and  suggestiveness.  No  student  of 
economics  can  read  it  without  being  stimulated,  and  finding  new 

(>tnts  of  view  from  which  to  approach  old  problems.  Measured  by 
is  test,  few  among  recent  publications  will  rank  higher.  If,  how- 
cr,  we  measure  it  by  the  convincing  power  of  its  arguments,  our 
dginent  must  be  less  favorable.  Many  original  views  are  advanced. 
but  few  are  adequately  developed.  This  may  in  large  measure  be 
explained  by  the  brevity  of  the  work,  but  there  are  other  faults  which 
cannot  be  so  explained.  In  some  instances  a  portion,  perhaps  a 
neglected  portion,  of  the  truth  is  seized  upon  and  so  exaggerated  as 
to  present  a  distorted  view  of  the  facts  as  a  whole.    One  instance 

tthe  argument  that  the  power  of  substitution  enjoyed  by  consumers 
d  not  competition  between  producers  is  the  force  which  keeps 
down.    The  illustration  which  is  several  times  employed—the 
[1  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury— will  not  prove  convincing  to  most  readers.     Another  instance 
basing  of  the  whole  theory  of  interest  on  the  fact,  doubtless 
in  some  instances,  that  the  marginal  utility  of  wealth  in  general 
ises  with  the  increase  in  its  quantity,  which  makes  possible  the 
nbl  ishraent  0  \  I  >ett er  complemen tary  relat i on s  b el  w  ecu  gooc  I  s .     Not 
frequently  there  is  a  lack  of  clearness,  if  not  of  consistency,  in  the 
of  terms  and  arguments.    On  page  no  is  the  statement  that 
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certain  income  "is  due  to  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  the  supply 
of  certain  articles  do  not  have  the  same  expense  of  production," 
while  on  page  113  we  learn  that  "any  concrete  good  has  the  same 
expense  for  all  its  units."  Sometimes,  too,  there  is  an  apparent 
failure  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  under  discussion. 
Thus  the  proof  offered  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  price  (used 
in  the  sense  of  value  in  exchange)  is  not  governed  by  cost,  is  that 
if  it  were  so  governed  prices  must  fall  until  the  value  (in  the  sense 
of  utility)  of  goods  does  not  exceed  their  cost  (p.  58).  The  same 
confusion  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  argument  that  the  development  of 
new  wants  tends  to  raise  prices,  the  proof  being  that  it  tends  to  raise 
values  (p.  62).  In  both  instances  Professor  Patten  apparently  has 
in  mind  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  I  say,  apparently,  because 
the  treatment  is  far  from  clear,  and  he  has  himself  said  (p.  17)  that 
a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  is  impossible,  using  the  term  price  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it.  Unwillingness  to  admit  the  influence 
of  the  producer  in  determining  prices  doubtless  explains,  also,  the 
extraordinary  view  advanced  on  page  68,  that  the  existence  of  risk 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  a  given  product  lowers  the 
price  received  by  the  producer,  but  does  not  raise  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  pointed  out,  as  the  result 
of  which  many  readers,  like  the  present  writer,  will  put  down  the 
book  impressed  by  the  author's  originality  and  suggestiveness  rather 
than  the  clearness  of  his  vision  or  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning. 

HENRY  B.   GARDNER. 
Brown  University. 

The  Social  Unrest,  Studies  in  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements.  By- 
John  Graham  Brooks.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1903 — 8vo,  pp.  394. 

Trade  unions,  strikes,  and  socialist  agitation  are  as  familiar  to 
the  citizens  of  a  modern  state  as  are  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  the 
transatlantic  traveler,  and  to  many  of  them  quite  as  obnoxious.  But 
just  as  the  traveler's  opinion  of  the  waves  is  more  influenced  by 
the  state  of  his  stomach  than  by  his  knowledge  of  the  sea,  so  the 
man  on  the  street  is  apt  to  entertain  views  of  the  social  unrest  colored 
more  by  his  immediate  personal  interest  than  by  any  real  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.  It  is  across  this  troubled  social  sea  that  Dr. 
Brooks  offers  to  pilot  us.  The  reader  may  sometimes  feel  that  his 
captain  pursues  anything  but  a  direct  course.     On  one  tack  he  may 
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em  to  lean  strongly  towards  socialism ;  on  the  other,  he  may  seem 
lean  towards  capitalism.  But  when  the  journey  is  completed  the 
veler  will  realize  that  the  boat  has  a  centerboard,  and  that  if  the 

plain  does  not  moor  his  bark  to  the  docks  of  the  promised  land, 
he  at  least  brings  it  into  quieter  waters.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Dn  Brooks*  book  is  its  strong  realism.  He  has  not  gone 
to  libraries  for  his  information,  but  to  life,     An  indefatigable  trav- 

er,  a  sympathetic  listener,  an  industrious  lecturer  before  many  audi* 

ices,  he  has  gathered  in  a  score  of  years  a  mass  of  information 

first-hand,  of  which  the  present  book  is  a  digest     He  does  not 

out  with  any  pet  theory  which  his  facts  are  marshalled  to 

support ;  he  simply  tells  its  what  he  has  learned,  frankly  and  honestly. 

is  style  is  neither  that  of  the  historian  nor  of  the  economist,  but 

ther  that  of  a  brilliant  essayist.  The  reader  will  seek  in  vain  for 
a  connected  account  of  even  a  single  phase  of  the  complicated  move- 
ment with  which  the  author  deals,  but  he  will  find  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  actors,  a  judicious  weighing  of 
evidence,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  events. 

The  unrest  of  the  present  time  differs,  according  to  Dr.  Brooks, 
that  of  earlier  periods  in  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  production  by  machinery.  In  spite  of  the  undoubted 
progress  in  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  brought  with  it,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
laborer  is  not  getting  his  share.  This  unrest  assumes  different 
phases.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  trade  union  movement;  it  mani- 
ttself  in  the  various  shades  of  the  socialist  movement.  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Brooks,  the  master  passion  of  democracy  is  a  desire 
for  greater  equality.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  literal  equality  of  pos- 
sessions, but  equality  of  opportunity,  The  Utopian  stage  has  been 
passed;  the  modern  agitator  builds  on  a  firmer  foundation.     "The 

ler  socialist  writers      ,      .      .     know  the  limitations  of  equality 

quite  as  well  as  smart  casuists  like  Mr.  Mallock.     They  do 

not  now  ask  for  fantastic  identities  of  gift  or  possession.     They  ask 

or  social  and  economic  reconstruction  that  shall  give  new  freedom 

r  race  development"  (p.  244),  In  the  pursuance  of  this  aim, 
many  mistakes  have  been  made;  theories  have  been  set  up  as  gospel 
truth  which  of  late  have  been  discredited ;  policies  have  been  pur- 
sued which  have  been  found  to  be  impracticable.  With  the  growth 
of  power  has  come,  however,  an  increase  in  responsibility,  until  we 
have  reached  the  point  at  which  the  socialism  of  the  present  day  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  socialism  of  the  past.     The 
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history  of  the  socialist  party  in  France,  of  its  exaggerations,  and  of 
its  demoralizing  extravagances  represents  the  phase  which  is  pass- 
ing. The  work  of  the  Belgian  socialists  in  establishing  cooperative 
enterprises  represents  socialism  really  at  work.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  ones  in  the  book, 
is  the  one  devoted  to  the  recent  Belgian  experiences  in  cooperation. 
This  is  a  subject  the  literature  of  which  is  as  yet  very  scanty,  and 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Brooks  for  having  studied  it  on 
the  spot  and  for  having  shown  us  how  the  Belgian  socialists,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  practical  difficulties  of  administration, 
have,  while  eliminating  the  profit-maker,  at  the  same  time  eliminated 
many  of  the  older  fetiches  of  socialism.  For  instance,  the  minimum 
wage  is  found  to  be  impracticable  without  also  the  minimum  of 
productivity.  The  eight-hour  day  is  found  to  be  possible  in  some 
industries,  but  not  in  others.  Piece-work  is  not  the  tyrant  that  many 
of  the  socialists  make  it  out  to  be,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
many  employments  in  order  to  prevent  the  workers  from  wasting 
their  time.  It  is  not  in  any  radical,  revolutionary  measures  that 
Dr.  Brooks  sees  hope  for  the  future,  but  rather  in  a  cooperation 
between  the  moderate  minds  among  the  capitalists  and  the  wage- 
workers.  Many  of  the  former  recognize  that  there  are  evils  which 
need  to  be  corrected.  Many  of  the  latter  realize  that  their  demands 
have  often  been  extreme  and  impossible.  A  middle  ground  will 
probably  be  found  on  which  the  aspirations  of  the  workers  for  a 
voice  in  the  determination  of  the  wage-contract  and  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  product  may  be  met  without  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
trade  union  dictation  or  the  deadly  leveling  process  which  many  still 
associate  with  the  demands  of  socialism. 

H.  W.  F. 

Das  Gesetz  der  Giiterconcentration  in  der  individualistischen  Rechts- 
und  Wirtschaftsordnung.  Erster  Halbband:  Das  Gesetz  der 
Giiterconcentration  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  Wirtschafts- 
politik.  Von  Dr.  Stephen  Worms.  Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1901— 
8vo,  xiv,  238  pp. 

Dr.  Worms  has  undertaken  a  work  of  the  first  importance,  viz., 
to  build  a  complete  theory  of  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  value  as  formulated  and  developed  by  Menger,  Jevons,  and  Wal- 
ras.  After  a  brief  introduction,  Dr.  Worms  proceeds  to  attack  the 
problem  which  lies  at  the  center  of  the  investigation,  that  is,  the 
influence  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth.     Every  exchange,  he  points  out,  has  a  twofold  result.    It 
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changes  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative  economic  status  of  the 
lies  to  it.  After  a  careful  analysis  in  which  he  makes  consider- 
le  use  of  mathematical  methods  of  investigation,  the  author  arrives 
following  conclusions;  Under  the  individualistic  economic 
nidation  the  laws  of  exchange  and  of  market  value  cause  a  con* 
stant  and  regular  concentration  of  wealth  in  two  directions:  I,  from 
those  who  possess  less  to  those  who  possess  more,  and  2,  from  the 
producer  of  monopoly-goods  to  the  monopolist.  This  tendency 
Dr.  Worms  affirms  is  a  general  economic  law  which  he  names  "Das 

tssetz  der  Giiterconcentration," 
The  concentration  of  wealth  then  is  not  the  result  of  any  particu- 
■  method  of  production  and  consequently  not  the  result  of  the 
pitaltsttc  method  of  the  present  era.     It  is  rather  the  result  of  the 
E—hange  of  goods,  and  since  exchange  is  practically  universal  the 
ct  on  producers  is  none  the  less  powerful.     It  is  all  powerful  in 
stantly  destroying  the  small  and  medium-sized  producers  and  of 
lessening  the  number  of  independent  producers.     It  also  deprives  the 

torer  class  of  consumers  of  their  economic  independence  and  is 
us  the  primary*  cause  of  the  increasing  number  of  needy  and 
idents.  The  results  of  the  law  are  modified  by  several  counter- 
ting  factors,  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  decreasing  cost  of 
luction,  the  ability  of  small  producers  to  cater  to  the  individual 
stes  of  the  consumers,  technical  progress,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  and  forms  of  wealth.  Nevertheless,  with  unlimited  indi- 
vidualism, wealth  must  necessarily  become  more  and  more  concen- 
trated into  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  universal  tendency  are  apparent.  Are 
there  remedies  or  is  society  powerless  to  counteract  it  \  Two  reme- 
dies have  been  proposed,  socialism  and  social  politics.  Socialism  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  concentration  of  wealth,  and  since 
er  an  individualistic  economy*  concentration  of  wealth  is  incvi ta- 
li sm  is  indirectly  opposed  to  individualism.  Socialism  has 
md  in  production  the  kernel  of  distribution  and  has  therefore 
jed  the  socialization  of  the  tools  of  production  as  a  remedy  for 
ncnitratton.  This  is  the  fundamental  error  of  socialism,  Concen- 
of  wealth  is  the  result  of  exchange  and  so  long  as  the  social- 
state  allows  exchange  of  goods  the  concentration  of  wealth  will 
on  unchecked.  To  secure  its  ends,  socialism  must  therefore 
all  individual  economy  and  become  pure  collectivism.  But 
the  omnipotence  of  the  socialistic  state  could  hardly  prevent  the 
change  of  products  among  its  members.  In  this  fact  is  found 
imp*  of  socialism, 
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Social  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  limit  the  concentration 
of  wealth  in  order  that  the  individual  may  be  protected  in  his  inde- 
pendence, and  the  poorer  classes  saved  from  a  life  of  hopeless 
penury.  Thus  while  socialism  and  social  politics  seek  the  same  end 
they  are  diametrically  opposed  in  their  methods.  Socialism  would 
destroy  individualism  in  order  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  wealth. 
Social  politics  would  prevent  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  order  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  individual.  The  former  is  impos- 
sible in  its  very  nature;  the  latter  is  not  only  possible  but  a  social 
necessity. 

If  Dr.  Worms'  analysis  should  prove  fundamentally  sound  both 
in  method  and  conclusions,  his  work  will  furnish  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  solution  of  two  of  the  most  absorbing  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  era:  (i)  industrial  concentration,  and  (2)  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  in  the  industrial  order.  With  the  permanent 
solution  of  these  problems,  socialism  will  become  an  historical 
antiquity.  It  seems  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  these  weighty 
problems  are  to  be  settled  on  a  scientific  basis  so  easily.  Such  is 
not  the  usual  course  of  events.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
task  which  the  author  has  undertaken  is  not  more  difficult  than  that 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  profound  work  of  Adam  Smith  or 
the  yet  keener  analysis  of  David  Ricardo.  The  economist  of  the 
present  era  has  every  advantage  over  either  of  the  above  in  both 
equipment  and  scientific  method  when  attacking  an  involved  eco- 
nomic problem.  The  questions  discussed  by  the  author  have  long 
been  crying  for  a  scientific  solution  and  it  is  perhaps  because  we  have 
become  so  used  to  the  commonplace  in  economic  literature  that  we 
discount  the  conclusions  of  a  work  that  appears  to  do  so  much  in 
one  stroke.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Worms'  analysis  is  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing, his  results  so  thoroughly  in  line  with  the  march  of  indus- 
trial events,  his  program  for  the  public  regulation  of  industry  so  in 
accord  with  the  best  that  has  been  accomplished  in  that  line,  that  his 
work  must  command  the  profound  attention  if  not  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  economist  and  the  statesman. 

Maurice  H.  Robinson. 
The  University  of  Illinois. 
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Statistical  Studies  in  the  New  York  Money  Market.  Preceded  by 
a  brief  analysis  under  the  theory  of  money  and  credit.  By  John 
Pease  Norton,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Department  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  Yale  University.  New  York :  The  Macmtllan  Co,, 
1902 — pp.  vi,  104. 

In  the  body  of  this  work  Dr.  Norton  has  made  an  exceedingly 
painstaking  and  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  phenomena  revealed 
by  some  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the  New  York  financial  world.  The 
data  which  are  subjected  to  advanced  methods  of  statistical  research, 
and  are  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  discussion,  are  chiefly  the  weekly 
average  total  reserves,  loans  and  deposits  of  the  New  York  associated 
banks  J  in  addition  to  these  the  weekly  average  discount  rate  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  comes  into  the  investigation.  The 
time- range  covered  for  the  first  three  of  these  subjects  is  twenty-two 
years,  from  1879  to  1900;  that  of  the  last  is  sixteen  years,  from  1885 
to  1900,  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  handling  of  this 
great  mass  of  figures  has  involved  enormous  labor.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  reader — as,  of  course,  it  is  practically  essential  for  the  inves- 
tigator himself — that  the  significance  of  the  tables ,  and  the  reason- 
ing concerning  the  data  contained  in  them,  can  be  followed  almost 
completely  without  inspection  of  the  figures  themselves,  by  means  of 
the  numerous  diagrams  and  the  comprehensive  chart  upon  which 
the  results  are  graphically  represented. 

Taking  any  one  of  these  three  subjects  first  above  mentioned — say 
the  reserves,  to  fix  the  ideas — the  author  seeks  to  analyze  the  varia- 
tions of  the  quantity  in  question  into  rational  constituent  parts,  with 
a  view  to  causal  explanation,  quantitative  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  We  all  know  that  the  reserves  of  the  New 
York  banks  tend  to  grow  larger  year  after  year  with  the  general 
growth  of  business ;  that  there  is,  however,  a  large  annual  variation 
upward  and  downward,  with  the  seasons,  owing  to  the  varying 
demands  connected  with  the  moving  of  the  crops;  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  recognized  normal  tendencies  there  are  less  regular  dis- 
turbing causes.  Dr.  Norton  studies  the  diagram  of  the  reserves  (and 
in  like  manner  of  the  loans  and  the  deposits)  with  the  object  of 
separating  the  movement  into  three  constituent  parts,  which  he 
designates  as  the  growth  element,  the  periodic  element  or  elements, 
and  the  dynamic  element  or  elements.  To  obtain  the  first,  he  resorts 
to  standard  methods  of  interpolation,  or  adjustment  of  curves  to 
empirical  data;  and  he  chooses  the  exponential  curve — that  which 
would  make  the  fund  grow  by  a  fixed  percentage  in  a  given  Inter- 
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val  of  time — as  on  the  whole  most  desirable  for  the  representation 
of  the  growth  element.  Having  done  this,  his  method  of  arriving 
at  the  periodic  element  is  to  measure  deviations  from  the  amount 
given  by  the  growth-curve  as  percentages  of  that  amount,  and  plot 
these  percentage-deviations  upon  a  straight-line  base.  By  this 
means  not  only  is  the  growth  element  subducted,  leaving  only  the 
periodic  (and  upon  occasion  the  dynamic)  element  in  evidence,  but 
the  display  of  the  periodic  effect  is  unaffected  by  the  absolute  mag- 
nitude of  the  quantities  dealt  with,  so  that  the  big  later  years  are, 
for  this  purpose,  in  proper  juxtaposition  with  the  little  early  years. 
With  this  brief  indication,  we  must  dismiss  Dr.  Norton's  work  on 
this  phase  of  his  subject. 

Passing  from  the  law  of  variation  of  a  single  set  of  figures  to  the 
question  of  correlation  between  two  different  sets,  Dr.  Norton 
employs  Karl  Pearson's  method  of  measuring  the  degree  of  such 
correlations.  It  must  suffice  to  cite  a  single  example  of  this.  Con- 
sidering the  correlation  between  the  reserve  period  and  the  loan 
period,  it  is  plain  from  the  diagram  that  the  loan  period  is,  so  to  say, 
a  shadow  of  the  reserve  period — showing  approximately  the  same 
ups  and  downs,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  of 
time.  Now,  measuring  by  Pearson's  method  the  correlation  between 
the  reserve  period  and  the  loan  period,  the  coefficients  of  correlation, 
when  the  interval  of  time  is  taken  as  o,  i,  2,  3,  4  weeks,  are  049, 
0.62,  0.87,  0.96,  0.91  respectively,  thus  showing  that  the  correlation 
is  at  its  greatest  (and  is  almost  perfect)  at  the  three  weeks'  interval 
— a  highly  interesting  result  of  the  method. 

The  causal  relations  indicated  by  the  results  of  these  various 
statistical  discussions  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  have  been  generally 
recognized ;  what  is  added  by  Dr.  Norton's  work  is  chiefly  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  relations  which  have  hitherto  been  only 
qualitatively  considered.  The  author  is  confident  of  the  feasibility 
of  utilizing  for  practical  purposes  specific  forecasts  based  on  results 
of  this  character ;  and,  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  pass  judgment 
on  this  question,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Norton  has  made 
a  brave  beginning  in  that  direction. 

A  few  objections  may  be  named.  We  could  wish  that  less  had 
been  said  of  the  connection  between  the  temperature  period  and  that 
of  the  banking  figures.  However  refined  your  mechanism  of  statis- 
tics may  be,  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  ordinary  good  judgment 
will  find  its  occupation  gone;  and  although  of  course  some  pretty 
good  connections  are  sure  to  be  traceable  between  the  variations  of 
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be  thermometer  and  those  of  any  movement  in  these  latitudes  which 
jms  with  the  seasons,  insight  into  the  true  relation  of  things  is  not 
elped  but  hindered  by  bringing  such  connections  into  prominence. 
tin,  we  trust  it  will  make  the  judicious  grieve  to  see  Karl  Pearson's 
Monte  Carlo  mare's  nest  taken  as  a  matter  having  any  bearing  on 
cientific  principles,  In  the  list  of  interpolation  forms  ascribed  to 
Steinhauser  there  occur  some  odd  vagaries ;  in  particular,  Log  Y  — 
i  -+-  B  Log  X  is  called  '* Logarithmic  Curve,*1  while  Log  Y  =  A  +  B 
r(X — C),  the  same  curve,  is  set  down  as  having  "no  name."  The 
beoreticai  section  which  precedes  the  body  of  the  work  (but  which 
not  necessary  to  the  reading  of  the  latter)  is  more  than  a  little 
lacking  in  clearness ;  and  as  to  what  is  the  real  mathematics  of  such 
a  term  as  3SPcC  where  P,  stands  for  k*  prices  reckoned  in  other 
commodities"  and  Ce  stands  for  "commodities  when  bartered,"  we 
confess  we  are  quite  at  sea* 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  close  with  a  list  of  blemishes,  or 
what  to  the  critic  seem  blemishes ;  but  rather  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  scientific  spirit,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  industry,  with 
which  a  novel  and  difficult  inquiry  has  been  conducted  by  Dn  Nor- 
ton in  this  work, 

FABIAN    FRAHKLItf. 
Baltimore. 


ino/  Crises  and  Periods  of  Indus  trial  and  Commtrciot  Def>res- 
Bj  Theodore  E,  Burton.     New  York,  1902 — pp,  392* 

Mr.  Burton's  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
"icrciaJ  crises  and  covers  the  ground  more  fully  than  any  other 
>k  in  the  language.     His  careful  effort  at  definition  in  the  first 
ipter  and  his  summary  of  facts  concerning  crises  and  depressions 
vhich  constitutes  the  second  chapter  show  at  once  the  scientific  spirit 
the  author  and  his  desire  to  avoid  the  loose  use  of  language  which 
too  often  characterized  the  discussions  of  this  subject,     Hi^h 
must  be  given  to  Chapters  V  and  VI,  in  wheh  he  takes  up 
lively,  "Indications  of  Prosperity  or  Depression"  and  "Indica- 
of  the  Approach  of  a  Crisis  or  Depression."     The  careful 
analysis  of  these  conditions  and  his  admirable  criticism  of  the  statis- 
tics from  which  judgment  may  be  made  show  the  sanity  and  cun- 
ttism  of  a  careful  student.     The  brief  chapter  on  the  "Crises 
ms  in  the  United   States"  presents  a  clear  historical 
iry. 
reader  naturally  turns  with  the  most  interest  to  the  two 
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ciiapters  on  Ac  causes  of  crises  and  on  their  remedies.  The  ant 
of  these  is  aomemlut  disappointing,  though  the  author  has  the  satit- 
faction  of  knowing  that  no  account  of  the  causes  of  commercial 
depressions  has  ever  jet  proved  salisfarlory  to  any  wide  group  of 
readers.  So  far  as  his  analysis  of  the  roost  important  causes  whkh 
hare  been  suggested  brothers  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
rood  and  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  die  author  did  not  devote  more  attention  to  the  two  or 
three  theories  of  crisis  whkh  have  figured  most  prominently  in  the 
history  of  economic  literature  and  especially  to  what  may  be  called 
die  socialistic  theory.  His  own  explanation  does  not  seem  as  cktr 
as  his  analysis  of  other  writers.  He  says :  "These  disturbances  are 
due  to  derangements  in  the  condition  of  capital,  which  for  the  nwt 
part  assume  the  form  of  waste  or  excessive  loss  of  capital,  or  to 
absorption  to  an  exceptional  degree  in  enterprises  not  immediately 
remunerative.  ...  A  somewhat  similar  idea  is  expressed  by 
those  who  say  that  crises  and  depressions  are  due  to  misdirection 
of  productive  energy."  Under  this  phrase,  "derangement  of  capital," 
the  author,  however,  includes  several  changes  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  and  this  gives  to  the  phrase  a  vagueness  which  is  to  be 
regretted.  Loss  of  capital  through  natural  disasters,  as  the  author 
himself  points  out  elsewhere,  tends  to  have  an  entirely  different  effect 
on  industry  than  such  losses  as  are  represented  by  investments  in 
certain  lines  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  profitable  return;  while 
the  waste  of  capital  from  extravagant  expenditure  seems  to  be  just 
the  opposite  of  over-accumulation  of  capital  in  a  particular  industry. 
The  book  is  otherwise  so  admirable  that  this  seeming  vagueness 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  perhaps  it  otherwise  would.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  author's  views  regarding  the 
important  factors  which  determine  crises  and  depressions  are  made 
perfectly  clear  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  chapters. 

The  author  adds  two  appendices,  one  a  collection  of  quotations, 
giving  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  writers  as  to  the  causes  of 
crises,  which  are  interesting,  but  too  brief  to  be  of  great  importance. 
The  second  appendix  is  made  up  of  carefully  selected  and  significant 
statistics,  which  form  a  valuable  support  to  the  author's  own  con- 
clusions. Finally  a  bibliography  is  added  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete yet  published.  As  the  rule  adopted,  however,  was  to  include 
only  books  which  relate  exclusively  to  subject  of  crises,  one  would 
fail  to  learn  from  the  bibliography  as  from  the  text  that  such  writers 
as  Chalmers  or  Sismondi  had  ever  dealt  with  the  question. 

H.  c  E. 
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Netv  Empire.     By  Brooks  Adams*     New  York :  The  Macmillan 
1902 — pp.  xxxvi,  243;  maps,     $1,50  net. 

Brooks  Adams'  confession  of  faith  in  the  matter  of  history  is 

Knirable.     "A  fact  in  itself  has  no  significance;    neither  have  a 
usand   facts.     What  gives  facts  their  value  is  their  relation  to 
each  other    .    ,     .    History,  geography,  and  economics  are  related 
ehes  which  mutually  explain  each  other,  and  none  of  which  can 
weJl  iinderstood  alone."     "Save  as  an  amusement  for  the  anti- 
try,  history  and  economics  which   deal   with  the  past  without 
ference  to  the  present  have  no  significance/'     The  author's  plat- 
*  suggested  by  these  few  quotations,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
rit  of  the  times;   similar  ideas  have  inspired  some  of  the  best  of 
1  recent  work  in  economic  and  institutional  history.     If  a  hook  can 
>e  judged  by  its  intentions,  The  New  Empire  ranks  high.     If  it  is 
udged  in  any  other  way,  it  ranks  very  low  indeed. 
The  essay,  in  the  author's  words,  *'is  an  attempt  to  dealt  by  induc- 
methods,  with  the  consolidation  and  dissolution  of  those  adminis- 
live  masses   which   we  call   empires/1     The  conclusion   is    that 
ire,  in  the  changes  of  progress,  has  followed  mineral  resources 
ong  trade  routes.     The  author  traces  the  course  of  empire  from 
Egypt  through  the  Oriental  and  classic  states  to  Western  Europe; 
he  follows  empire  through  European  history,  and  finds  that  it  has 
come  to  the  United  States,  but  urges  that  we  watch  and  pray 
lest  it  leave  us  soon,  yielding  to  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  mines 
of  China. 

Mr.  Adams  will  not,  of  course,  dispute  the  priority  of  Bishop 
and  others  in  discovering  that  " westward  the  course  of 
re  takes  its  way/*    The  original  features  of  The  New  Empire 
he  importance  ascribed  to  commerce  in  metals  and  mines, 
rorid  any  other  sources  of  wealth,  in  determining  the  economic 
political  power  of  a  land ;  and  second,  the  appearance  of  exact- 
that  the  author  would  give  his  tracing  of  the  course  of  empire 
bringing  it  into  connection  with  trade  routes  and  their  changes, 

ical  objections  to  the  hypotheses  of  the  author  occur  at 

E      *  >n  general  grounds  there  seems  no  reason  why,  of  all  forms 

production,  commerce  alone,  and  more  particularly  commerce  in 

crals,  should  have  such  exalted  political  influence*    Mr.  Adams 

Itttmpl  to  meet  these  objections,  and,  indeed,  does  not  notice 

His  book  pretends  to  be  inductive,  not  deductive,  and  must 

be  judged  by  the  ordinary  historical  canons. 
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Most  history  books,  nowadays,  are  open  to  the  charge  of  presenting 
facts  that  are  true  but  unimportant.  The  statements  of  The  New 
Empire  would  be  important  if  we  could  only  believe  them  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Adams  generally  leaves  the  reader  in  the  dark  as  regards  the 
sources  of  his  information.  He  quotes  occasionally  some  good 
authorities  in  economic  history,  but  his  attitude  toward  them  is 
frankly  shown  in  what  he  says  about  one  of  the  best,  Heyd's 
Levanethandel:  "for  ordinary  readers  the  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
is  equally  convincing  and  more  amusing.  The  tales  of  Sinbad  are 
accurate  descriptions  of  travel,  with  only  enough  exaggeration  for 
popular  consumption."  The  reviewer  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  the  author  is  himself  an  "ordinary  reader."  There  is  the  clear- 
est evidence  throughout  the  book  that  the  author  has  made  no  effort 
to  secure  reliable  facts  on  which  to  base  his  theories,  and  that  he  has 
not  made  his  theories  conform  to  the  facts  even  of  the  books  that  he 
cites.  He  simplifies  his  demonstrations  by  leaving  out  all  facts  on 
the  other  side,  and,  for  want  of  facts,  by  making  statements  entirely 
unsupported. 

Let  us  follow  his  narrative  through  a  few  pages.  It  is  probable, 
he  says,  that  Charlemagne  got  most  of  his  revenue  from  the  woollen 
trade.  This  trade  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  taxation  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  long  Elbe  frontier,  beyond  which  "roved  the 
Huns,  the  Wends,  and  other  ferocious  Slavs."  Hence  the  Caro- 
lingian  empire  collapsed.  "Civilization  could  only  receive  an  ade- 
quate impulsion  from  the  discovery  of  minerals,  which  would  balance 
exchanges  and  place  production  upon  a  firm  basis,"  and  "modem 
civilization  dawned"  when  the  Harz  silver  mines  were  opened  in  the 
tenth  century.  As  to  the  later  history  of  Germany,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  its  great  rivers  run  north  and  south,  parallel  to  each  other; 
"consequently  Germany  did  not  centralize  before  the  invention  of  the 
locomotive." 

We  could  forgive  Mr.  Adams  for  talking  about  Huns  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  for  supposing  Huns  (or  Hungarians)  to  be  Slavs. 
Similar  slips,  common  enough  in  this  book,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
better  ones.  We  cannot  forgive  him  for  assuming  that  the  Frankish 
fiscal  system  was  based  on  the  woollen  trade,  when  in  fact  that  trade 
was  insignificant  till  centuries  afterward,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  all  trade  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  coming 
from  the  villae.  We  cannot  forgive  him  for  failing  to  point  out 
just  why  the  opening  of  the  German  mines  was  so  important,  when 
the  best  economic  historians  of  Germany  have  regarded  it  as  of  small 
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rioment  beside  such  humdrum  movements  as  that  of  internal  coloni- 

Ktkm.     Finally,  we  cannot  forgive  him  for  his  neglect  to  prove  that 

i;my  failed  to  attain  unity  because  of  the  direction  of  its  rivers, 

r  centuries  benighted  historians  have  supposed  that  Germany, 

rers  notwithstanding,  was  more  unified  in  the  tenth  century  than 

iv  other  great  Continental  state,  and  that  it  broke  up  afterward 

ause  its  rulers  had  a  habit  (which  had  nothing  to  do  with  minerals 

rivers)  of  traveling  south. 

The  author  constantly  advances,  without  argument  or  apology, 
statements  that  are  opposed  to  all  established  historical  knowledge; 
he  invites  the  reader  to  consider  him  either  ignorant  or  ins 
The  examples  given  above  were  chosen  from  five  consecutive  pages; 
could  be  added  to  almost  indefinitely.  Lovers  of  the  curious 
in  pseudo-scientific  literature  are  especially  recommended  to  read 
what  is  said  about  the  fairs  of  Champagne,  and  to  endeavor  to  make 
to  themselves  what  part  these  fairs  played  in  that  mystic  move- 
it  by  which  "the  core  of  Russia,  revolving  on  Novgorod  as  on  a 
:>t,  passed  through  the  segment  of  a  circle/'  leaving  the  valley  of 
Dnieper  for  the  valleys  of  the  Volga  and  the  Petchora. 
The  reviewer  found  nothing  in  the  book  that  was  at  the  same  time 
riginal,  true  and  important,  The  book  was  hurriedly  written  and 
constructed;  regarded  even  as  fiction,  it  is  dull* 

c.  0. 


)ur  Benevolent  Feudalism,     By  W.  J.  Ghent.     New  York:   The 
Maemillan  Co*,  1902 — pp.  vii,  202. 

This  book,  the  outgrowth  of  an  article  that  appeared  originally  in 

Independent,  is  a  study  of  present  social  and  political  tendencies 

dd  a  forecast  of  the  future.     It  is  well  written  and  interesting,     It 

;l  big  book,  however,  and  while  it  touches  many  big  quest 
can  do  no  more  than  touch  them*  it  would  run  to  the  length  of 
industrial  commission  report  if  it  attempted  a  thorough  discussion 
the  questions  it  raises,  and  a  review  of  it  that  appealed  to  all  the 
levant  facts  a*  evidence  would  be  as  big.  It  seems  wise*  therefore, 
treat  the  hook  as  a  suggestion,  not  as  a  demonstration ;  to  sketch 
main  lines  of  the  thesis  that  the  author  presents ;  and  to  criticize, 
the  details,  but  the  general  plan. 
The  ruling  idea,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is  that  we  are  reverting 
feudalism  in  a  new  form,  The  concentration  of  capital  implies 
economic  subordination  of  the  small  producers.  Independent 
fanners  are  turning  into  tenants.     Wage-earners  are  no  longer  free, 
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but  the  defenceless  subjects  of  their  employers.  Power  is  heaped  up 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  score  magnates ;  they  exercise  it  with  but  few 
checks.  Editors  are  bound  to  private  commercial  interests;  most 
churches  and  most  colleges  are  racing  for  endowments;  even  the 
legislatures  and  the  courts  show  a  growing  deference  to  the  "seigni- 
orial" class.  Revolt  against  these  tendencies  is  sentimental  rather 
than  practical ;  it  is  fitful  and  ends  in  reaction.  The  people  settle 
down  to  a  passive  acquiescence,  and  admiration  of  things  as  they  are. 
"Along  with  the  morganization  of  industry  steadily  proceeds  die 
munseyization  of  literature."  The  outcome  of  it  all  will  be  a  new 
feudalism  which  will  reduce  our  present  institutions  of  government 
to  mere  forms;  the  real  rulers  will  be  the  great  capitalists,  under 
whom  will  lie,  grade  by  grade,  the  different  orders  of  society,  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  free  tenants,  villeins  and  cotters  of  the 
medieval  system. 

This  review,  as  said  above,  will  not  concern  itself  with  the  facts 
of  Mr.  Ghent's  book.  The  author  himself  often  admits  tendencies 
counter  to  those  that  he  describes,  and  when  he  fails  to  do  so,  most 
readers  who  keep  up  with  the  newspapers  and  with  current  economic 
literature  will  be  prepared  to  correct  his  bias.  It  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts  that  calls  for  criticism.  The  author  has  tried  to  suggest 
either  too  much  or  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  show 
that  rich  men  have  more  influence  than  poor  men ;  we  know  that 
already.  We  have  every  reason  to  expect  class  differences  in  the 
future  such  as  have  marked  all  periods  of  the  past,  showing  them- 
selves not  only  in  economic  and  social  position  but  in  practical  politics 
as  well.  If  he  would  suggest,  however,  that  our  social  and  political 
differentiation  is  going  to  repeat  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
feudal  organization,  he  goes  much  further  than  his  own  facts  war- 
rant. The  author  never  tells  us  just  what  he  understands  by  feudal- 
ism. Curiously  enough,  he  chooses  his  examples  and  his  terms  only 
from  the  manorial  system ;  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  place  taken 
in  the  old  regime  by  the  church  and  the  towns.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  just  the  part  of  the  feudal  system  that  maintained  itself 
through  lack  of  commerce  and  industry  will  revive  as  a  result  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

The  author  was  struck,  apparently,  by  the  fact  that  under  the 
feudal  system  individuals  (land-holders),  originally  in  a  private  posi- 
tion, gained  the  right  to  exercise  public  functions.  He  notes  the 
growing  influence  of  great  fortunes  and  he  infers  that  the  cycle  of 
change  will  repeat  itself.     He  cannot  justify  his  parallel  in  details; 
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he  hardly  attempts  to  prove  it  true  in  general,  for  he  doses  his 
feudalism  with  such  measures  of  benevolence  and  democracy  that  it 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  reader  will  grant  the 
truth  of  certain  tendencies  as  the  author  describes  them,  and  will  be 
grateful  for  having  them  set  forth  in  detail,  but  will  hardly  grant 
they  lead  to  the  conclusions  that  the  author  draws.  The  feudal 
terms  give  a  romantic  color  to  the  picture  that  is  presented,  but  they 
-ather  than  inform,  and  the  book  would  be  more  instructive 
if  less  striking  without  them.  c  a 


The 


Story  of  the  Mormons,  from  the  Date  of  their  Origin  to  the 
Year  /po/.  By  William  Alexander  Linn.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1902 — 8vo,  pp.  xxiv  +  637* 

The  author  has  divided  this  notable  work,  compiled  from  original 
ces.  into  six  books  corresponding  to  the  successive  places  of 
tlement  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  In  the  opening  chapter  the 
access  of  Mormonism  is  laid  to  the  facility  of  human  belief  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons*  appetite  for  religious  novelties.  It  is  true  that  the 
ider  of  Mormonism,  Joseph  Smith,  junior,  employed  "visions, 
at  ions  and  miracles  of  healing"  to  win  over  the  credulous,  but 
er  means  were  needful  to  attract  hard-headed  individuals  like 
*ham  Young.  Mr.  Linn  has  made  something  of  the  Mormon 
lief  in  a  speedy  millennial  and  in  the  future  possession  of  the 
but  has  not  followed  up  certain  economic  details  of  the 
It  was  through  the  prophet's  Ohio  associate  Sidney  Rigdon 
it  Robert  Dale  Owen's  distorted  Fourier  ism  was  applied  in  the 
land  "family"  church,  when  Smith  appropriated  Rigdon's 
ic  of  "common  stock,'*  calling  it  the  "law  of  the  Lord/' 
According  to  a  "revelation"  of  1831  each  saint  was  commanded  to 
consecrate  all  his  properties  to  the  Lord  with  a  proviso  that  the 
bishop,  after  he  had  received  such  an  irrevocable  deed,  should 
appoint  every  man  a  steward  over  so  much  of  his  property  as  would 
be  sufficient  for  himself  and  family.  It  might  be  said  that  no 
greater  demands  were  made  from  religious  communists  among  the 
Rappists.  Shakers  and  Perfectionists  of  the  day,  but  Mr.  Linn  has 
done  well  in  exposing  the  folly  of  Smith's  various  business  enter- 
prises, his  community  store,  his  ecclesiastical  sawmill  and  tannery, 
and  especially  the  Rutland  Safety  Society  Bank,  upon  the  failure 
of  which,  during  the  financial  panic  of  1837,  Smith  and  Rigdon  fled 
Ohio. 
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How  western  Missouri  was  turned  into  a  veritable  Zion  by  the 
pioneer  farming  and  home-making  of  the  Saints,  is  sketched  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Book  III.  With  the  rapid  influx  of  impecunious 
converts  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada,  drawn  by  false  pictures 
of  prosperity,  trouble  began  for  the  Mormons.  When  they  openly 
boasted  of  their  future  possession  of  the  land,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jackson  County  took  alarm  and  drove  the  Saints  across  the  river. 
But  the  attempts  at  political  independence  at  Far  West  again  brought 
about  active  hostilities  with  the  "uncircumcized  Philistines  of 
Missouri."  The  charges  that  the  church  leaders  were  counter- 
feiters and  slave  stealers,  and  their  actual  ability  to  forestall  the 
execution  of  any  criminal  process,  led  to  a  state  of  civil  war. 
Applied  theocracy  was  bearing  fruit.  The  prophet  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers to  "spoil  the  Egyptians,"  the  Missourians  retaliated  by  such 
outrages  as  the  massacre  at  Hawn's  Mill.  Whether  Governor 
Boggs'  "order  of  extermination"  was  justifiable  or  not,  the  Mormons, 
says  Mr.  Linn,  were  simply  impossible  as  neighbors.  Smith  was 
allowed  to  escape,  but  his  followers  were  expelled  from  the  State. 

The  settlement  in  Illinois  is  the  theme  of  Book  IV.  As  this 
State  was  in  financial  arrears,  the  landowners  were  among  the  first 
to  welcome  the  newcomers.  The  politicians  also  favored  the 
Mormons,  as  but  six  months  residence  qualified  for  voting.  This 
explains  the  unlimited  powers  of  self-government  given  to  Nauvoo 
City  and  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  powers  which  Governor  Ford  after- 
wards recognized  as  leading  to  the  founding  of  a  government  within 
a  government.  Of  the  social  conditions  at  the  Mormon  Zion  the 
author  has  given  a  vivid  picture.  The  leaders  avowed  their  dis- 
regard for  the  "niceties  of  the  law  of  the  land"  and  secretly  prac- 
ticed "celestial  marriage."  Soon  the  decent  element  rebelled  against 
Smith's  teachings  on  "spiritual  wifeism"  by  publishing  the  Expositor. 
The  wanton  destruction  of  this  journal  was  a  cause  leading  to  the 
unfortunate  murder  of  the  prophet.  Mr.  Linn's  remarkable  study 
of  Smith's  successor,  Brigham  Young,  thoroughly  discounts  his 
ability.  Young  was  not  successful  in  his  pet  emigration  scheme, 
the  tragic  hand-cart  expedition  across  the  plains;  he  was  not  the 
discoverer  of  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  nor  the  originator  of  its  irrigation 
system.  He  misrepresented  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  imported 
shiploads  of  foreign  converts  during  the  crop  failures  of  '55  and 
'56,  and  pushed  the  building  of  the  $4,000,000  temple  after  the 
failure  of  the  British  and  American  Joint  Stock  Company  for  assist- 
ing poor  emigrants.     While  Young  was  monopolizing  the  best  real 
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estate,  the  private  ownership  of  land  among  the  laity  was  fictitious, 
farms  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres  being  allotted  "for  the  good  of 
the  community  at  large/'     Beside  preventing  the  exploitation  of  the 

Iineral  resources  of  the  State,  Young  also  interfered  with  such 
inufacturing  enterprises  as  an  English  beet-sugar  factory. 
In  Book  VI  there  is  given  conclusive  proof  that  the  survival  of 
ormondom  came  in  spite  of  Young's  schemes.  Through  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  Utah  became  a  way  station  for  thou* 
sands  of  travelers,  and  brought  to  Mormon  settlements,  almost  at 

Cir  own  prices,  supplies  of  which  they  were  desperately  in  need* 
d  the  early  political  history  of  Utah  fostered  Young  s  despotic 
ternalism.  The  aim  of  the  State  of  Deseret  was  an  independent 
government,  as  evinced  by  an  issue  of  paper  money,  by  a  negation 
of  property  rights  to  the  laity,  by  the  seizure  of  Indian  lands,  by  a 
two  per  cent,  tax  on  transient  emigrants,  and  by  the  commandeering 
of  their  cattle*  After  his  chapters  on  the  Mormon's  abusive  treat- 
ment of  federal  officers  and  the  seditious  attitude  during  the  Southern 
rebellion,  the  author  presents  an  original  view  of  the  effects  of  the 
Gentile  irruption*  Young  was  ever  jealous  of  the  mercantile  power, 
but  upon  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  he  saw  that  means 
must  be  taken  to  save  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Mormon  com- 
monwealth* First  attempting  to  have  all  the  merchants  pool  their 
stocks.  Young  established  the  church-supported  Zion's  Coopera- 
■  Mercantile  Institute,  In  concluding  his  volume,  Mr.  Linn 
gives  a  sane  chapter  on  the  social  aspects  of  polygamy,  and  presents 
the  first  complete  account  of  that  institution  from  its  promulgation 
-mith  in  1843,  to  the  present  Mormon  fear  of  an  anti-polygamy 
constitutional  amendment  and  die  anxiety  of  the  Oiurch  to  return 
to  this  "celestial"  means  of  increasing  the  voting  power  of  a  still 

(e  political  body. 
I.    WQODBRIDGE    RILEY. 
The  University  of  New  B  run  §  wick. 

Tht  Field  of  Ethics.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Alford  Professor 
*>f  Philosophy,  Harvard  University.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  1901. 

This  hook  consists  of  the  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  (Har- 
University)    for    1899,     They   constitute  an   Introduction   to 
lies  of  a  somewhat  unique  character.     Instead  of  following  the 
I  usually  adopted  in  such  works,  the  author  limits  his  task 
a  determination  of  "the  place  of  ethics  in  a  rational  scheme  of 
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the  universe/'    The  plan  adopted  is  **the  demarcation  of  tlie  fid 
of  ethics  by  means  of  graded  contrasts**  from  other  fields  of  inqui 
The   results  attained   are  as   follows:    (J)    Ethics,  as   one  of  the 
philosophical  sciences,  is  separated  from  physics  by  the  fact  that 
it  deals  with  the  conscious  world,  whereas  the  latter  deals  with  the 
unconscious  world.     (2)  Ethics  is  separated  from  psychology 
active  character — dealing  with  conduct  and  character  as  the  expi 
sion  of  human  purpose — whereas  this  mark  is  wanting  in  psychology, 
(3)   Ethics  is  distinguished   from   history,  which   also  deals 
conduct  and  character,  in  viewing  human  events   from  the  stand 
point  of  "choice,  freedom,  preference,  and  alternative  possibility 
Such  considerations  are  foreign  to  history.     (4)  Ethics  is  also  di 
tinguished  from  the  three  foregoing  disciplines  by  attaching  a  differ- 
ent signification  to  lazv*     The  latter  attach  a  certain  meaning  to 
law  which  makes  them  descriptive  sciences.     With  ethics,  however, 
law  is  not  a  description  but  an  imperative.    An  ideal  is  set  up,  and 
a  command  is  issued  for  the  actual  to  accord  with  the  ideal.     With 
ethics  causation  is  personal,  anti-sequential — a  causation  out  of 
future — out  of  the  possible.     With  physics,  psychology,  and  h 
tory,  causation  is  sequential — each  new  event  being  the  result  of 
antecedents — a  causation  out  of  reality.     Having  thus  distinguished 
ethics  from  the  descriptive  sciences,  Professor  Palmer  distinguishes  it 
from  the  normative  sciences,  to  which  class  it  belongs.     (5)  Although 
having  many  features  in  common  with  lawf  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
following  particulars:    (a)  In  the  value  of  its  ftenaltit'S.     Both  law 
and  morals  work  through  penalties,  hut  the  former  operates  through 
fixed  penalties;    whereas  we  never  can  estimate  the  penalty  of  an 
immoral  act.     (b)  They  differ  in  the  assignment  of  penaltk- 
law,  repeated  offence  is  visited  with  increased  severity  of  punishment 
In  morals,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  at  least  so  far  as  punishment 
estimated  in  terms  of  pain,     (c)  Law  treats  only  of  cases  that  c. 
be  easily  measured.     It  is  just  the  opposite  in  morals,    (d)  Law  aim* 
at  the  defence  of  an  established  order.     On  the  other  hand,  morality 
aims  at  development.     On  the  whole,  law  is  too  ofcj  1  meet  the 

demand  of  morals.  It  treats  of  man  primarily  in  his  relations  to 
others — his  conduct  being  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effects 
upon  them.  Whereas  morals,  while  not  ignoring  the  objective 
standpoint*  regards  man  subjectively — estimating  the  effects  of  hk 
conduct  primarily  upon  himself.  (6)  Ethics  is  next  distinguish 
from  aesthetics*  The  latter  merely  estimates  man  subjective  * 
differs  from  the  former,  which  also  estimates  the  conduct  of 
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jjectively — not  merely  in  "terms  of  himself/1  but  also  in  "terms 
his  neighbor/ J     (7)  Finally  ethics  is  distinguished  from  religion. 
former  deals  with  the  finite,  the  latter  with  the  infinite.    The 
jrmer  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  latter.     "By  itself  ethics  is 
iperfect,  and  needs,  in  order  to  become  an  effective  engine  in  life, 
jely  supplementation  from  religion/' 
Prof,  Palmer's  book  is  a  timely  production  in  view  of  the  fact 
at  the  real  domain  of  ethics  is  a  question  which  at  present  is  very 
jch    under   discussion.     The   distinctions   made    by    the   author 
iescrve  careful  consideration  in  our  attempts  to  give  a  solution  to 
ic  problem,     As  an  introduction  to  ethics  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
of  the  class-room.     The  literary  quality  of  the  book  is  unques- 
ionable.     An  error  should  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition*     If  the 
ithor  will  study  his  Hobbes  a  little  more  carefully,  he  will  find 
it  Hobbes  did  not  teach,  as  he  affirm*,  a  morality  based  merely 
711  the  will  of  the  sovereign  (see  p,  43).     Hobbes  most  emphat ic- 
ily taught  an  eternal  and  immutable  morality — based  upon  reason — 
morality   independent  of,   and   antecedent   to,   the   will   of  the 
irereign.     (See  Leviathan,  PL  I,  ch.  xiv,  and  Pt,   II,  ch.  xxix; 
De  Corp.  PoLt  Pt.  I,  ch.  iv,) 

E.   HERSHEY  SNEATH. 
Y*k  University. 


life  and  Letters  of  the  Honourable  Frederick  Max  Miiller.     Edited 
by  his  wife,  in  two  volumes,     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902, 

Although  these  volumes  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  our  knowl- 

Jge  of  Miiller's  life,  already  depicted  in  his  last  books,  Auld  Lang 

$yn£  and  Autobiography,  in  which  the  venerable  Sanskrit  scholar 

nself  drew  a  vivid  sketch  of  his  own  career,  yet  they  may  be 

rded  as  a  worthy  addition,  supplying  in  more  intimate  terms  the 

of  the  earlier  account.     As  such  they  are  of  interest  in 

ving  not  only  M  filler's  own  inner  life  but  the  life  of  many  of  Ins 

^temporaries  ami  the  mental  agitation  of  quiet  Oxford  in  the 

middle  of  the  last  century.     Some  amusing  and  some  rather  surpris- 

opinions  of  Mullcr  are  here  published  for  the  first  time  in  the* 

>nti  of  private  communications.    Madame  Blavatsky  was  "cither 

leccived  by  others  or  carried  away  by  her  own  imagination/'  while 

"esoteric  Buddhism  and  Theosophy  are  frauds,"  and  "Sinnett  and 

Besant  are  trying  to  divide  the  spouV      Mullcr  does  not 

believe  in  evolution  in  history  and  "heredity  is  another  of  those 

laxy  words  that  save  us  thinking  but  teach  us  nothing/'    Extraordi- 

to 
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nary  is  Miiller's  notion  that  Zoroastrianism  was  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  Jews  settled  in  India !  This  may  be  set  beside  the  doctrine 
privately  given  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  effect  that  the  Rig  Veda 
teaches  pure  monotheism.  Occasionally,  as  in  this  case,  Muller 
seems  to  have  written  what  was  hoped  or  expected  from  him  rather 
than  what  he  really  believed ;  but  he  was  of  a  poetic  and  sympathetic 
temperament  and  doubtless  believed  what  he  said  while  he  was  say- 
ing it  Although  "heartily  tired  of  England"  as  early  as  1850,  he 
remained  there  fifty  years  longer,  becoming  more  reconciled  to  his 
lot  as  his  prospects  improved.  When  he  finally  left  Oxford,  how- 
ever, he  left  it  with  the  bitter  feeling  that  it  was  a  nest  of  hypocrites. 
Rather  a  remarkable  judgment  this  seems;  but  Muller  says  unmis- 
takably that  many  dons  were  agnostics  who  pretended  to  believe. 
Of  the  two  volumes,  the  first  is  too  domestic  to  interest  those  not 
specially  interested  in  Muller;  the  second,  representing  the  time 
when  Muller  had  become  an  authority,  gives  many  illuminating 
views  of  contemporary  characters.  The  distinction  between  the 
Autobiography  and  this  work  would  have  been  conveyed  more 
clearly  if  the  latter  had  been  called  Life  in  letters,  since  it  consists 
almost  entirely  in  correspondence.  The  printing  and  proof-reading 
are  generally  excellent,  but  in  the  second  volume,  p.  390,  Oiion  is 
an  unsightly  blunder  for  Orion. 

E.   WASHBURN    HOPKINS. 
Yale  University. 

The  Battle  with  the  Slum.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  of  the  Making 
of  an  American,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  etc.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1902 — xi, 
465  pages.     Price  $2.00  net. 

Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy.  By  Joseph  Lee,  Vice 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  with  an  introduction 
by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1902 — x,  242  pages.     Price  $1.00  net 

These  books  are  good  examples  of  extensive  and  intensive  book- 
making.  Mr.  Lee  endeavors  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  preventive 
philanthropy  in  the  United  States  as  distinct  from  positive  phil- 
anthropy. Mr.  Riis'  book,  although  much  more  extended  in  com- 
pass, is  confined  to  a  single  city  and  discusses  but  a  limited  phase 
of  preventive  work  in  that  city.  They  thus  supplement  each  other. 
One  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  subject;  the  other  takes 
us  into  the  din  and  confusion  of  the  battle  in  one  place.  Under  the 
head  of  preventive  philanthropy,  Mr.  Lee  includes  such  things  as 
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savings  banks,  public  libraries,  health  and  building  laws,  model 
nents,  vacation  schools,  and  play  grounds,  baths  and  gym- 
nasiums, boys'  clubs,  industrial  training,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  in 
gtich  a  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  cover  any  part  of  the  ground 
thoroughly.  The  complicated  subject  of  building  and  sanitary  laws 
for  the  United  States  is  put  within  the  compass  of  thirty  small  pa?j 
And  yet  the  book  is  useful  to  those  who  would  like  to  familiarize 
themselves  quickly  with  the  whole  subject,  and  even  for  those  who 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  interesting  to  see  marshalled 
together  a  mass  of  laws  and  voluntary  efforts  which  have  a  tendency 
to  make  man  better  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  pauperism  and  crime. 
The  chronological  skeleton  which  is  prominent  in  Mr.  Lee's  pic- 
ture is  completely  covered  up  by  the  flesh  and  blood  of  real  life  in 
Mr.  Riis\  The  color  is  so  high  that  the  drawing  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
Etudent  who  would  try  to  trace  the  progress  of  reforms  or  the 
sequence  of  events  in  his  book  would  soon  find  himself  in  a  hopeless 
confusion.  The  l>ook  appeals  to  the  feelings  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
intellect.  It  is  the  story,  not  of  a  battle*  but  of  a  long  campaign  in 
i  the  writer  has  borne  an  active  part  and  which  cannot  yet  be 
id  to  have  been  concluded.  Numerous  photographic  illustrations 
lelp  to  make  the  story  more  graphic,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  territ  lity  of  the  government  of  New  York  under  the 

le  of  Tammany  as  well  as  with  the  efforts,  often  spasmodic  and  not 
judicious,  to  make  things  better.     In  spite  of  the  degradation 
icnce  which  Mr.  Riis'  book  reveals,  it  is  on  the 
r  mealed  with  a  hopeful  tone,  and  the  two  books  together 
ve  the  impression  that,  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
fore  our  great  cities  can  claim  to  be  really  civilized,  enough  has 
mplished  in  the  past  to  encourage  those  who  are  trying  to 
e  things  better,  H.  w,  f, 


All  iiV  ipoo-rpoi,  te  Charban,  U  Per  ct  tAcier. 

Andr£-E.  Sayous.     Paris,  1903 — pp.  377, 

ous  is  already  well  known  as  a  writer  on  German  affairs. 
id  a  description   from  him  of  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
ent  depi  n  that  country  is  welcome.    The  present  work, 

rhkh  was  prepared  as  a  report  to  the  Musee  Social,  docs  not, 
ver,  justify  its  title — §0  much  as  its  subtitle.     It  is  really  a 
of  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Germany  in  recent 
h  special  reference  to  the  growth  and  operation  of  the 
various  forms  of  agreements  and  cartels  in  that  field*     Such  a  study 
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naturally  centers  about  the  crisis  through  which  those  industries 
have  passed,  and  he  gives  a  valuable  narrative  of  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  speculative  production  and  rising  prices  followed  by 
the  inevitable  reaction  and  stagnation.  Many  interesting  facts  arc 
given  regarding  the  operation  of  the  cartels  and  their  control  of 
production  and  prices;  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  they  have 
been  able  to  hold  prices  up  at  critical  times,  but  on  the  whole  have 
not  shown  ability  or  inclination  to  restrain  the  speculative  advance 
and  so  maintain  a  stable  condition  of  industry. 

The  author  has  confined  himself  to  these  three  industries  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  his  investigation  into  other  fields 
with  equal  thoroughness,  and  one  is  loth  to  criticise  so  laudable  an 
example.  Still  the  work  would  have  more  interest  for  the  general 
public  if  the  author  had  expanded  the  first  forty  pages  in  which  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  crisis  are  reviewed.  His  previous  studies 
in  the  field  of  German  banking  and  stock  speculation  would  have 
enabled  him  to  draw  some  interesting  conclusions  regarding  the  inter- 
action of  the  industrial  and  financial  operations,  and  especially 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  Bourse  Act  of  1896,  which  was  largely 
designed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  just  such  fraudulent  practices 
as  precipitated  the  recent  crisis.  h.  c.  e. 

The  Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff.     By  George  L. 
Bolen.     New  York,  1902 — pp.  451. 

This  book  is  written  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  average 
business  man  such  knowledge  regarding  the  trusts  and  the  tariff 
as  he  might  acquire  by  reading  the  best  known  books  on  the  subject, 
for  which,  however,  he  is  assumed  to  have  no  time.  On  the  whole, 
the  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  purpose.  No  effort  is 
made  at  any  original  contribution  to  the  study  of  these  questions, 
but  the  book  justifies  its  title  since  the  statements  which  it  makes 
are  both  plain  and  facts.  In  the  discussion  of  trusts  the  author 
begins  with  the  origin  and  purpose  of  such  organizations.  These 
he  states  to  be  two:  first,  the  desire  for  monopoly;  and  secondly, 
the  desire  to  sell  securities  to  a  more  or  less  unsuspecting  public 
Little  attention  is  paid  at  the  outset  to  what  some  writers  have  main- 
tained to  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  trusts — the  force  of  ruinous 
competition — and  the  author  throughout  is  more  concerned  with  the 
immediate  causes  and  results  of  the  phenomena  which  he  discusses 
than  with  a  philosophical  or  historical  study  of  their  origin.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  in  a  later  chapter  he  does  consider  the 
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question  of  competition  as  a  cause  of  combination  and  shows  that  he 
has  given  due  attention  to  that  problem,  though  he  docs  not  consider 
it  fundamental, 

He  takes  up  successively  the  questions  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  trusts,  particular  kinds  of  trusts,  and  remedies  far 
their  evils.     In  all  of  these  discussions  he  shows  a  fairness  and  a 

rge  amount  of  common  sense.     Such  questions  as  the  effect  of 

ie  advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale  and  the  limits  to  the 

size  of  corporations  necessary  to  secure  these  advantages,  are  dis- 

jssed  clearly  and  satisfactorily.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 

questioned  if  he  has  thoroughly  probed  the  problem  of  sales  of 

lufacturers  abroad  at  prices  below  those  of  the  home  market, 

phenomenon  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
iriff.     So  far  as  the  remedy  for  what  he  considers  the  evils  of 

sts  is  concerned,  the  author  takes  an  optimistic  view.     He  inch 
in  these  remedies,  publicity  of  accounts,  reform  of  the  tariff,  pro- 
hibition of  "clubbing"  and  careful  governmental  supervision  of  all 
monopolistic  undertakings,  and  these,  he  thinks,  would  prove  ade- 
quate to  solve  all  the  problems. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  tariff,  the  author  is  more  conventional  in 
lis  treatment  of  different  problems  and  not  quite  so  consistent  in 
lis  own  arguments.  Starting  with  a  moderate  and  fair  statement 
of  the  pos  of  protection  under  certain  assumed  conditions 

he  passes  to  a  consideration  of  present  industrial  conditions  in  this 
country  and  sometimes  forgets  the  concessions  which  he  made  in 
an  earlier  chapter.  This  part  of  the  book  would  have  lieen  WMt 
effective  for  the  public  to  whom  he  appeals  if  he  had  confined  himself 
more  strictly  to  the  argument  that  the  United  States  has  outgrown 
the  need  of  such  a  restrictive  policy.  It  may  be  said  in  general, 
however,  that  his  discussion  of  the  different  arguments  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  follows  the  line  of  the  best  modern  writers  and  sin 
same  practical  sense  as  his  discussion  of  the  trusts* 

The  author  states  in  an  early  chapter  that  "the  part  of  each  voter 

the   movement   is  carefully  to  inform   himself  and  to  add  his 

individual  ideas  to  the  great  current  of  public  opinion."     Although 

I  own  contribution  will  not  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of  profes- 

►aal  students,  it  is  likely  to  add  a  great  deal  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  voting  public  into  whose  hands  the  book  comes.  And  although 
die  authors  confidence  in  the  desirability  or  effectiveness  of  legisla- 
tion may  be  exaggerated,  still  if  he  transfers  to  hb  readers  his  own 
fair-mindedness  and  common  sense,  he  will  contribute  materially 
lo  that  education  of  public  opinion  which  he  rightly  considers  the 
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The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  1760-1776.  By 
Charles  H.  Lincoln.  Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  1901 — pp.  300. 

The  wealth,  influence,  and  geographical  position  of  Pennsylvania 
made  the  concurrence  of  that  colony  in  the  revolutionary  measures 
of  1776  extremely  important,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  their 
success.  The  delegates  of  that  conservative  colony  in  the  First 
Continental  Congress  strenuously  opposed  the  radical  measures 
urged  by  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  sought  to  have  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  adopted.  But  these  delegates,  appointed  by  the 
provincial  assembly,  which  had  been  long  under  the  control  of  the 
Quaker  aristocracy,  did  not  represent  the  revolutionary  party;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  that  party  was  truly  represented  in  the 
Continental  Congress. 

The  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  influences  which  aided  its  development,  and  the 
circumstances  which  placed  it  in  such  an  anomalous  position,  are 
described  in  this  monograph,  which  forms  the  first  number  of  the 
History  series  in  the  Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  the  American 
colonies.  The  differences  in  race  and  religious  beliefs  were  very 
marked  in  this,  the  largest  of  the  middle  colonies.  There  was  also 
a  wide  difference  in  the  economic  and  social  interests  between  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  province.  In  these  differences 
the  author  sees  a  "miniature  picture"  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
neglect  of  their  economic  interests,  the  failure  to  provide  adequate 
defence  from  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  a 
proportionate  share  in  representation,  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  party 
in  the  East,  alienated  the  western  German  and  Scotch-Irish  settlers. 
At  the  same  time  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  East  became  hostile  to  the  ruling  aristocracy  for  economic  and 
social  reasons.  These  various  elements  of  the  population,  all  antag- 
onistic to  the  provincial  assembly,  finally  united.  More  anxious  for 
equal  rights  in  their  own  colony  than  for  independence  from  Great 
Britain,  they  took  advantage  of  the  international  strife  to  secure  the 
former.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  "interdependence 
of  the  colonial  and  national  revolutions." 

The  work  is  well  proportioned,  the  characterization  of  Joseph 
Galloway,  the  leader  of  the  ultra-conservatives,  is  very  fair,  and  the 
treatment  of  John  Dickinson's  part  in  the  Revolution  clear  and 
full.     But  the  movement,  which  in  its  very  nature  was  exciting,  is 
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presented  in  a  rather  uninteresting  style.  It  lacks  spirit  and  vivid- 
ness. The  value  of  the  work  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  author  that  he  has  relied  upon  the  colonial  press  for 
his  information  "more  than  upon  any  other  source,11  No  one,  who 
has  delved  in  the  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania,  will  deny  the 
great  importance  of  its  newspapers  and  pamphlets  as  a  source  of 
information.  But  to  rely  upon  those  publications,  which  were  char- 
acterized by  violent  partisanship,  **more  than  upon  any  other  source" 
is  injudicious. 

The  work  is  contained  in  a  well-arranged  book  of  293  pages,  with 
frequent  references  and  foot-notes ;  an  appendix  contains  a  list  of 
authorities  and  there  is  a  good  index, 

ERNEST   H.    BALDWIN 
Yale  University. 

The  Founder  of  Mormonism,  a  Psychological  Study  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.     By  L  W.  Riley.     New  York :   1902 — pp.  446. 

To  one  who  has  faced,  in  the  study  of  primitive  societies,  the  fact 
that  mankind  is  prone  to  select  idiots  and  incapables  as  religious 
and  political  advisers  and  oracles,  the  canonization  of  an  epileptic 
by  a  devoted  band  of  followers  seems  rather  in  the  natural  order 
And  Lehmann,  the  noted  Danish  psychologist,  by  his  treatment  of 
Swedenborg,  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  other  ** seers,"  has  already 
tamed  one  to  the  idea  of  the  wide  influence  of  hysteria  and 
sis  in  the  development  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient,  magic. 
tvestigations  fall  into  line  with  LehmamVs  and  amplify 
lit  knowledge  of  this  pathological  origin  of  certain  religious 
by  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  Founder  of  Mor- 
mon ism* 

The  "Prophet"  himself  appears  to  have  been  ignorant,  vain  and 
sensual,  and  to  have  derived  his  maladies  from  tainted  ancestry, 
but  to  have  had,  withal,  an  intellect  and  personality  of  a  certain 
crude  strength.  What  is  said  of  his  mental  condition  is  for  the 
ledsliat  to  evalue,  but  it  appears  to  the  reviewer  that  Mr,  Riley  is 
disposed  to  lay  an  over-weight  of  stress  on  occurrences  and  paral- 
lelisms that  may  well  have  been  insignificant  or  accidental.  Much  is 
made,  for  example,  of  the  dislocation  of  Smith's  thumb,  which 
irrcd  in  a  single  instance  during  what  was  undoubtedly  an  epilep- 
attack.  The  author  himself  acknowledges  (p+  345)  that  diag- 
is  difficult  because,  for  one  thing,  ''the  descriptions  come  from 
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incompetent  observers" ;  yet  there  appears  to  be  too  little  discount- 
ing of  these  observers'  reports  when  the  data  bear  out  the  theory. 
But  Mr.  Riley  seems  to  have  proved  his  points,  for  all  that. 

The  analysis  of  Smith's  environment  is  illuminating,  and  of 
especial  interest  to  the  sociologist — the  ground  was  singularly  pre- 
pared for  the  seed.  His  suggestion  that  Mormonism  owed  its 
success  to  the  adoption  of  Methodistic  practices  especially  deserves 
attention.  The  analysis  of  documentary  evidence  and  the  general 
management  of  historical  material  is  satisfactory ;  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  source-explanation  augments  the  value  of  the  work. 

In  the  matter  of  style  there  might  arise  a  certain  amount  of  criti- 
cism. Dignity  is  not  always  maintained,  and  the  jocularity  of  the 
narrative  is  at  times  rather  tiresome.  But  the  style  is  clear  and 
lively,  and  for  these  qualities  in  a  work  on  psychology  much  may 
be  forgiven.  Some  inaccuracies,  e.  g.,  Henry  S.  Beers  (p.  170)  and 
misplacements,  e.  g.}  the  notes  on  p.  304,  are  to  be  found.  The 
bibliography  is  full,  and  appendices  deal  in  more  technical  form 
with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  theories  about  it,  and 
with  epilepsy,  hypnotism,  etc.  The  volume  is,  to  speak  for  one 
science  only,  a  distinct  addition  to  the  illustrative  literature  of 
anthropology.  a.  g.  k. 
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Toward  the  end  of  a  paper  on  "The  Significance  of  Sociology  (or 
Ethics"  ( Dccamial  Publication  o*  the  Umrershy  of  Chicago),  Prof. 
A.  W.  Small  says :  "One  cannot  hare  made  the  foregoing  argument 
in  ignorance  that  to  most  minds  it  most  seem  a  mere  churning  of 
words.*1  To  this  remark  he  later  adds;  "To  this  state  of  mmd 
(L  e.,  the  conviction  'that  sociology  is  profitless  refinement  of  aca- 
demic distinction')  we  must  cheerfully  respond:  'If  sociology  b 
profr  all  means  let  it  alone.     Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 

children,  but  she  is  always  compromised  when  the  unwise  claim 
her  maternity/  rt  This  is  a  bitter  ptD  for  those  who  would  modestly 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  sociologist*  but  can,  nevertheless,  see  little 
value  in  the  argument  in  question  or  in  the  class  of  partially  or 
wholly  metaphysical  productions  to  which  it  belongs.  The  attempt 
to  construct  *'a  genetic,  static,  and  ideologic  account  of  associated 
human  life,"  which  Professor  Small  says  we  need,  seems  to  be  the 
function  of  metaphysics  rather  than  of  science.  There  is  certainly 
i  in  the  study  of  society  for  a  school,  whether  it  calls  itself 
sociological  or  not,  which  will  turn  from  what  seems  to  it  bootless, 
or  at  least  fallible,  theorizing,  to  the  slow  and  laborious  methods 
represented  by  Darwin  and  Spencer  (in  his  sociology).  It  isf  doubt- 
less, a  desideratum  to  know  of  human  life,  "what  it  is,  how  it  is, 
and  why  it  is";  but  there  are  at  least  two  reputable  ways  of  striving 
to  get  at  these  problems,  and  the  toilsome  inductive  method  has 
established  a  fairly  good  record. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (for  1 897- 1898)  still  bears  the  name  of  the  late  Director 
J  W,  Powell,  who,  besides  his  administrative  report,  has  contributed 
a  paper  on  what  is  denominated  "Esthetology/1  Considerable  alien- 
tion  is  given  to  primitive  number- systems,  and  an  interesting  article 
appears  on  the  Wild- rice  Gatherers  of  the  Upper  Lakes*  The 
snake  ceremonies  of  the  Tusayans  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  notice 
and  illustration.  The  leading  article  is  by  James  Moouey  on 
Cherokee  myths." 

Dr,  \\\  Liebknecht,  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  his  brochure  "Zur 
Geschichte  der  Werttheorie  in  England"  {Jena,  Gustav  Fischer), 
reviews  the  history  of  English  theories  of  value,  beginning  with 
Thomas  Hobbes  and  ending  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  Then  follows 
a  chapter  on  the  influence  of  English  theories  on  Karl  Marx,  who 
is  shown  to  have  based  his  reasonings  far  more  on  English  than  on 
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German  writers.  The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a  criti- 
cism of  English  theories,  which  are  classified  under  three  heads: 
(1)  The  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  (2)  the  theory  of  cost  of 
production,  and  (3)  the  theory  of  labour-value. 

The  student  will  find  Dr.  Ernest  Albee's  "History  of  English 
Utilitarianism"  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.)  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  ethical  views  of  Cumberland,  Hume,  Paley,  Bentham, 
Mill,  Spencer,  and  other  leaders  of  the  school.  Just  why  the  author 
should  call  his  work  a  history,  however,  is  not  clear,  as  there  is 
little  trace  in  it  of  the  historical  method.  To  write  a  real  history 
of  thought  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  merely  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
ideas  of  philosophers;  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  it  came  about 
that  these  ideas  were  developed  and  what  were  the  conditions  which 
contributed  to  their  general  acceptance.  Dr.  Albee  gives  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  political  and  social  conditions  which  surrounded 
the  writers  whose  views  he  expounds.  There  is  no  attempt  to  show 
why  these  thinkers  became  utilitarians. 

Under  the  editorial  care  of  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Ginn  &  Co.  of 
Boston  republish  for  "The  International  Union"  Charles  Sumner's 
"Addresses  on  War,"  comprising  "The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations" 
(1845)  >  "War  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  (1849); 
and  "The  Duel  Between  France  and  Germany,  with  its  lesson  to 
Civilization"  (1870).  Their  vivid  presentation  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  of  its  cost  and  of  its  retardation  of  progress,  and  the  arguments 
for  arbitration  and  other  means  of  peacefully  settling  national  quar- 
rels, are  as  timely  to-day  as  when  they  were  first  uttered. 

The  volume  of  "Historical  Essays  by  Members  of  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  published  in  commemoration  of  its  Jubilee 
(1851-1901),"  under  the  editorial  care  of  Professor  Tout  and  Mr. 
James  Tait  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York),  contains  several 
scholarly  investigations  in  economic  history,  which  are  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  literature  of  that  subject.  We  note  in  particular 
"The  Italian  Bankers  in  England  and  their  loans  to  Edward  I  and 
Edward  II,"  by  Mr.  Rhodes;  "The  Borough  of  Preston  and  its 
Gild  Merchant,"  by  Mr.  Clemesha;  "The  Sumptuary  Laws  of 
Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,"  by  Miss  Newett ; 
and  "The  Beginnings  of  the  National  Debt,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw. 
Among  the  more  general  essays  in  the  volume,  that  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rose,  on  "The  Detention  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  deserves  men- 
tion as  of  interest  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  There  are  also  two 
papers  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools.    That  the  instruc- 
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and  former  students  of  history  at  Owens  College  could  unite 
in  the  publication  of  twenty  such  papers  as  this  volume  contains 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  quality  of  the  training  in  history  at  that 
institution. 

The  late  Mandcll  Creighton  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
fair-minded  of  historians,  and  a  conspicuous  representative  in  Eng- 
land of  the  best  ideals  of  modem  historical  science.  The  variety 
and  breadth  of  his  scholarly  interests  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
volume  of  "Historical  Essays  and  Reviews/'  edited  by  his  wife 
( Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York).  Eight  of  the  fifteen  papers 
relate  to  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Among  them,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  study  of  the  career  of  Ancas  Sylvius,  who  became 
Pope  Pius  II,  and  to  the  charming  sketch  of  the  famous  teacher. 
Vittorino  da  Feltre.  Other  essays  deal  with  subjects  in  English 
ry.  In  the  fresh  recollection  of  the  Yale  Bicentennial  and  of 
the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII,  the  description  of  the  Harvard 
et-kbration  in  1886  and  of  an  imperial  coronation  at  Moscow  have 
a  wider  interest. 

The  admirably  lucid  survey  of  the  feudal  system  by  Professor 
Seignobos  that  forms  the  opening  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of 
Lavisse  and  Ramband's  Histotre  Generate  has  been  put  into  English 
by  Professor  Dow  of  the  University  of  Michigan  (The  Feudal 
Regime,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.)-  In  this  form  it  will  be 
of  much  service  to  teachers  who  wish  to  refer  their  students  to  a 
more  detailed  account  than  is  provided  in  the  text-books.  The 
translation  is  a  smooth  and  an  accurate  one*  An  index  is  supplied, 
but  wc  miss  the  bibliography  of  the  original. 

Many  students  of  English  history  will  welcome  the  reprint  of  the 
narrative  portions  of  Bishop  Stubbs"  ''Prefaces  to  the  editions  of  the 
English  Chronicles,"  which  he  prepared  for  the  Rolls  Series  ( Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York),  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall  has  excerpted 
them  and  provided  brief  introductory  notes.  The  collection  gives 
a  pretty  detailed  account  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II P  Richard  I, 
John  and  the  first  two  Edwards.  The  editor,  however,  has  taken 
his  task  much  too  lightly.  There  are  no  indications  of  the  dates  at 
which  these  various  chapters  were  written,  no  pointing  out  in  the 
notes  of  the  results  of  more  recent  investigation  requiring  a  revision 
of  the  statements  of  the  text  such  as  Bishop  Stubbs  would  have 
been  the  first  to  rccogniie  and  to  make,  no  references  to  his  own 
later  treatment  of  some  matters  in  his  Constitutional  History*  nor 
are  the  references  to  the  sources  adjusted  to  the  modern  critical 
editions  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  publication  of  these 
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prefaces.  If  Mr.  Hassall  had  not  time  for  this  work  it  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  scholar  who  could  do  what  simple 
justice  to  the  author  and  the  modern  student  requires. 

Professors  G.  B.  Adams  and  H.  Morse  Stephens  have  contributed 
a  most  useful  aid  to  the  study  of  the  English  constitution  in  their 
"Select  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History"  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York).  The  selections,  which  are  given  in  English 
translation  where  the  originals  were  in  Latin  or  Norman  French, 
embrace  all  the  important  phases  of  governmental  action  and  the 
development  of  political  principles.  While  primarily  designed  for 
college  work,  the  medieval  part  will  be  of  great  service  in  graduate 
instruction,  partly  as  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the 
Latin  documents  in  Stubbs'  Select  Charters,  but  in  particular  as 
a  supplement  to  that  collection  which  comes  down  only  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  a  similar  way  the  latter  half  supplements 
Prothero  and  Gardiner  for  the  modern  period.  There  is  a  detailed 
table  of  contents,  but  no  index.  The  practice  followed  in  the  first 
part,  of  giving  for  each  selection  one  reference  to  Stubbs'  "Constitu- 
tional History,"  might  well  have  been  continued  after  the  period 
treated  by  Stubbs,  by  giving  one  or  more  references  to  what  seemed 
to  the  editors  the  most  appropriate  and  accessible  authorities. 

In  "Rhode  Island:  Its  Making  and  its  Meaning"  (New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman  presents  a  fresh 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  Rhode  Island  and  of 
Roger  Williams'  services  as  the  champion  of  religious  liberty  and 
toleration.  Mr.  Richman's  work  shows  a  thorough  study  of  both 
contemporary  materials  and  the  later  discussions,  and  his  sanity  of 
judgment  is  clearly  revealed  in  his  treatment  of  the  banishment  of 
Roger  Williams  and  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  in  this  narrative  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers.  The  story  of  this  tragic  episode  in 
Massachusetts  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  brief  accounts 
that  we  have  and  is  equally  free  from  partisan  denunciation  or 
partisan  apologetics.  Mr.  Richman  devotes  particular  attention  to 
the  early  political  organization  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  land  question 
and  the  relations  with  the  Indians. 
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